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SARATOGA  ONCE  MORE. 

By  Bot.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Sabitooa,  Aug.  30, 1881. 

All  roads  lead  to  Saratoga,  even  if  they  start 
from  Cairo  or  Constantinople.  As  soon  as  I 
had  landed  from  the  “Algeria,”  and  exchanged 
the  free  airs  of  the  ocean  for  the  close  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  city  in  the  dog-days,  it  was  a  joy  to 
get  once  more  beside  these  cool  and  refreshing 
springs.  They  have  not  their  equal  in  Enroiie, 
nor  can  any  watering-place  abroad  boast  of 
such  spacious  and  splendid  hotels. 

Our  homeward  voyage  was  very  delightful, 
with  smooth  seas,  a  stout  ship,  and  a  most 
agreeable  company  of  passengers.  If  the  new 
Cunarder  that  takes  the  place  of  the  “Algeria,” 
can  show  as  good  a  record  for  safety,  and  com¬ 
fort,  after  ten  years  of  bufifetings  with  the 
North  Atlantic,  then  it  will  be  a  fortunate 
vessel.  Time  tests  ships  as  well  as  ministers. 
Among  our  passengers  was  Prof.  Thorold  Rog¬ 
ers  of  Oxford  University— a  “  Liberal  ”  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  from  the  old  borough  of 
Southwark  in  London.  Tjbe  Professor  is  a 
brilliant  converser,  as  well  as  an  eminent  po¬ 
litical  economist ;  he  will  be  all  the  more  wel¬ 
comed  in  America  because  he  stood  by  the 
Union  cause  stoutly  during  our  civil  war. 
Another  distinguished  member  of  Parliament, 
who  is  exi>ected  in  the  “  Scythia  ”  to-day,  is 
the  Hon.  Samuel  Morley,  so  well  known  for  his 
activity  in  religious  and  philanthropic  move¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Morley  is  more  prominent  than 
any  other  layman  in  the  ranks  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism.  As  this  is  his  first  visit  to  America, 
I  hope  he  will  have  as  hearty  a  reception  as 
the  Christian  people  and  the  temperance  men 
in  London  have  just  given  to  William  E. 
Dodge. 

The  intense  and  oppressive  heat — the  like  of 
which  I  have  not  experienced  since  my  ride 
across  the  burning  valley  of  the  Jordan — keeps 
Saratoga  crowded.  Dr.  Strong’s  excellent  es¬ 
tablishment  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity; 
and  the  first  sounds  which  I  heard  on  entering 
the  parlor  were  the  rich  voices  of  the  “  Univer¬ 
sity  Singers,”  singing  “Swing  low,  sweet 
chariot.”  A  refined  hotel,  with  all  its  guests 
assembled  for  family  worship,  was  a  sight 
which  I  had  not  witnessed  beyond  the  sea. 
Over  yonder  the  hotels  display  bottles  rather 
than  Bibles ;  at  this  Christian  house  it  is  just 
the  reverse. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  O  how  our  hearts  lift¬ 
ed  with  the  cheering  bulletins  from  that  bed¬ 
side  in  Washington  over  which  the  people  of 
two  continents  are  watching !  Nor  is  the  in¬ 
terest  felt  in  Europe  much  less  than  it  is  here. 
All  the  newspaper  offices  in  London  have  their 
daily  announcements  in  their  posters  by  their 
office-doors,  “  Latest  news  from  President  Gar¬ 
field.”  It  is  the  foremost  topic  in  every  circle. 
While  in  Sweden  I  could  always  discover  the 
telegrams  from  Washington  by  their  being 
printed  in  peculiarly  large  type,  different  from 
every  other  despatch.  It  is  not  merely  from 
their  sympathy  with  a  nation  under  a  peculiar 
trial  that  this  deep  interest  is  manifested,  but 
also  from  admiration  for  the  Presidjpt  him- 
I  jgis  lo^iiGrural  message  and  Ms  course  i](i 
.  Conkllng  have 
fitron  him  great  popularity  abroad.  His  re¬ 
covery — now  so  probable — will  place  him  in  a 
position  of  prodigious  power  for  infiuencing 
the  civilized  world. 

Yesterday  morning  at  the  Ministers’  Meet¬ 
ing  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  read  an  excellent  pa¬ 
per  on  Revivals.  Would  that  the  revivals 
themselves  would  come,  for  the  drought  has 
been  long  and  parching,  and  many  ears  are 
yearning  to  hear  the  sound  of  an  abundance  of 
rain.  Last  evening  the  parlor  of  “Temple 
Grove  House  ”  was  well  filled  by  a  company  of 
ministers  and  laymen  who  are  interested  in 
the  condition  of  the  German  emigrants  to  this 
country.  What  was  once  a  rivulet  has  swol¬ 
len  to  a  perfect  Mississippi.  Over  100,000  of 
the  Teutonic  race  land  on  our  shores  every 
year.  Three  causes  are  increasing  the  emigra¬ 
tion  from  Germany — dread  of  going  into  the 
army,  dislike  of  heavy  taxation,  and  a  growing 
preference  for  republican  institutions.  The 
agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  also  aroused  the  ambition  of  young 
men  in  Germany.  We  may  expect  the  fiood  of 
immigration  to  increase  every  year,  and  out  of 
the  vast  number  who  come,  an  immense  pro¬ 
portion  will  have  loose  ideas  about  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  and  about  evangelical  re¬ 
ligion.  They  cannot  be  easily  reached  by  our 
ordinary  methods.  Germans  must  be  employ¬ 
ed  to  reach  Germans. 

The  most  effective  speech  of  the  evening,  was 
made  by  Professor  Siebert  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey.  He  told 
us  what  that  institution  is  doing  in  training 
Gterman  young  men  to  reach  their  Teutonic 
kindred  in  our  cities.  My  friend  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Knox  has  made  many  strong  appeals  for 
this  noble  movement,  but  Professer  Siebert 
ought  to  have  a  hearing  in  all  our  leading  pul¬ 
pits.  He  is  a  steam-engine  in  trowsers. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  a  word  of 
grateful  acknowledgement  to  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist  who  have  sent  me  so  many 
kind  messages  in  regard  to  the  epistles  which 
have  been  sent  to  these  columns  during  a  pil¬ 
grimage  of  about  twelve  thousand  miles.  Al¬ 
though  penned  in  haste  and  often  under  the 
fatigues  of  travel,  they  were  simply  such  let¬ 
ters  as  I  would  address  to  my  own  household. 
The  walls  of  my  Brooklyn  home  have  been 
widened  to  take  in  the  Christian  kinsfolk  to 
whom  The  Evangelist  is  an  indispensable 
weekly  guest.  After  twenty-six  years  of  such 
intimate  intercourse,  it  is  no  presumption,  I 
trust,  for  me  to  claim  to  be  “  one  of  the  family.” 

HOW  A  SCOFFER  WAS  SILENCED. 

,  A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  an¬ 
ecdote: 

The  Rev.  Joel  Benedict,  father  of  the  late 
Erastus  C.  Benedict  of  your  city,  was  many 
years  ago  pastor  of  the  church  in  Delhi,  N.  Y., 
where  lived  Gten.  Erastus  Boot,  who  was  a  no¬ 
torious  scoffer,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity 
to  hit  the  dominie,  who  for  his  part  thought 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  avoided 
him.  One  day  the  General  was  disposed  to 
have  some  fun  at  the  minister’s  expense,  and 
invited  him  to  tea.  The  invitation  was  accept¬ 
ed,  and  the  minister  came.  Hardly  had  he  en¬ 
tered  the  house  before  his  host,  with  that  deli¬ 
cacy  and  fine  sense  of  politeness  for  which  in¬ 
fidels  are  generally  distinguished,  began  his 
accustomed  flings  at  religion  and  at  ministers, 
of  which  his  guest  took  no  notice.  But  the  as¬ 
saults  became  more  pointed  and  insulting,  un¬ 
til  Mr.  Benedict  concluded  that  forbearance 
was  no  longer  a  virtue,  and  quietly  remarked : 

“  Gen.  Root,  you  remind  me  of  Uncle  Toby’s 
dog.” 

“  Well,  what  of  Uncle  Toby’s  dog  ?  ” 

“Nothing;  only  he  had  a  habit  of  always 
barking  at  the  black  coats.” 


“  Humph !  What  did  he  bark  at  the  black 
coats  for?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  supiwse  it  was  because  he  was  a 
puppy!” 

It  is  said  that  ever  after  Gen.  Root  treated 
Mr.  Benedict  with  the  utmost  respect.  That 
one  lesson  was  sufficient. 

CHRISTIAH  PBESIDENTS  0?  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Bev.  B.  L.  Stonton,  D.D. 

In  a  recent  interview  of  a  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  with  President  Garfield’s  jiastor,  in 
Washington,  Rev.  L.  D.  Power,  the  latter  is 
quoted  as  saying : 

We  have  prayed  night  and  day  for  the  recovery 
of  the  President.  We  have  felt  that  God  has  use 
for  him,  a  wise  and  holy  purpose,  and  had  raised 
him  up  as  a  Christian  leader  of  a  great  people.  He 
is  the  only  communicant  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
who  has  ever  been  called  to  the  position  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  felt  that 
the  purposes  of  Gk>d  were  not  accomplished,  and 
that  he  had  been  spared  to  us  still  further  to  carry 
out  those  purposes. 

Mr.  Power’s  statements  will  strike  a  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  the  whole  American  people. 
But  he  is  mlst^-ken  on  one  point.  President 
Garfield  is  not  “the  only  communicant  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  who  has  ever  been  called  ”  to 
the  presidential  chair.  Indeed,  more  than  one 
communicant  has  filled  that  exalted  position 
before  him. 

General  Washington  was  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  long  before  he  beca.me  Pres¬ 
ident.  He  was  a  communicant  too.”  Besides 
his  well  known  habits  of  worship  in  the  Episco¬ 
pal  church  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  his  pew 
is  still  preserved  in  much  the  same  antiquated 
style  that  it  had  when  he  was  accustomed  to 
occupy  it,  the  fact  is  well  attested,  and  has 
often  been  published,  that  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  he  was  accustomed  to  join  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  Lord’s  Supper  whenever  his  en¬ 
gagements  with  the  army  permitted  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Many  instances  have  been  given  to  the 
public ;  and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  know 
that  he  who  was  “first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,”  set  such 
an  example  to  our  public  men,  both  in  his  pub¬ 
lic  and  his  private  life,  as  a  man,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  Christian. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  our  Pres¬ 
idents  have  failed  to  follow  in  all  respects  that 
example,  but  some  of  them  were  not  wanting 
in  respect  to  religion.  John  Adams  and  his 
son  John  Quincy  were  Unitarians,  as  was  also 
Millard  Fillmore.  The  two  latter  were  regular 
attendants  upon  the  Unitarian  church  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  My  impression  is  that  the  two  former, 
and  possibly  Mr.  Fillmore,  were  communi¬ 
cants,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure.  Of  the  relig¬ 
ious  sentiments  of  Thomas  Jefferson  the  world 
has  thought  itself  well  assured,  but  they  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  controversy.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  he  was  a  sympathizer 
with  the  views  of  Paine,  and  repudiated  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  religious  sentiments  of  Presidents 
Madison  and  Mohroe  are  also  enveloped  in  some 
uncertainty,  and  .their  most  ardent  admirers 
have  not  claimed  that  they  were  members  or 
communicantq/4x  any  Christian  Church.  Pass- 

y  mentlonady.'^e 
Wthe  W  PfesTdeSt  J^ksoh.  'fhe  wo"rid  knows 


m^olrnypteimA^i^^iriMiby  mentlonady.'^e  < 
Wthe  W  PfesTdeSf  J^ksoh.  'fhe  wo"rid  knows 
what  he  was  in  religion,  as  well  as  what  he  was 
in  politics,  for  few  more  positive  characters 
have  ever  appeared  in  our  history.  He  was 
out  and  out  a  Presbyterian  of  the  staunchest 
sort,  and  in  his  latter  days  a  communicant ; 
although  it  is  believed  that  he  did  not  join  the 
Church  until  after  he  had  retired  from  public 
life.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  inclined,  I  think, 
to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  with  which  he 
worshipped  when  at  home  in  Kinderhook,  but 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  not  a  communicant. 

President  Harrison,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  died  after  being  a  month  in  office, 
was  a  communicant  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
for  a  considerable  period  before  he  became 
President.  He  was  a  member  of  Christ  Church 
in  Cincinnati,  and  for  a  long  time  after  his 
death  his  name  (engraved  on  a  silver  plate) 
remained  on  his  i>ew  door,  and  may  remain 
there  still.  His  decided  Christian  sentiments 
and  character  are  well  known,  and  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  near  which  he  lived,  his  memory  is  held 
in  high  veneration  among  all  classes  of  people. 

President  Harrison  is  the  only  one  in  the  long 
list  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who,  on 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  that  office,  ever 
announced  “a  confession  of  faith  ”  for  himself. 
His  Inaugural  Address,  his  only  official  paper, 
is  probably  well  remembered  by  the  older  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  country.  He  said  he  deemed  the 
occasion,  on  taking  the  oath  of  office,  a  fitting 
one  for  the  announcement  of  his  “  belief  in  the 
divine  origin  and  obligations  of  the  Christian 
religion.”  It  was  a  grand  thing  for  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  when  standing  up  before 
the  American  people  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
as  their  Chief  Magistrate,  to  make  such  an  ex¬ 
plicit  declaration.  It  was  a  lesson  for  young 
men,  and  for  politicians.  Perhaps  all  our 
Presidents  have  been  believers  in  God  (as  their 
State  papers  show),  but  no  one  has  given  a  more 
explicit  testimony  for  Christianity  than  this. 

It  is  probably  true  that  no  one  of  those  who 
have  occupied  the  presidential  chair  between 
General  Harrison  and  General  Garfield,  was  a 
communicant.  Yet  nearly  all  of  them,  ten 
In  number— including  those  who  entered  the 
office  from  the  Vice-Presidency— were  Church¬ 
goers,  and  their  denominational  preferences 
have  been  indicated.  Tyler  was  an  Ep^opa- 
lian,  Polk  and  Buchanan  and  Lincoln  were 
Presbyterians,  Pierce  was  a  Congregationalist, 
Taylor  probably  had  no  special  preference, 
Fillmore  was  a  Unitarian,  Johnson  was  claimed 
by  both  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  Grant 
and  Hayes  were  Methodists,  and  President 
Garfield  belongs  to  the  sect  which  has  a  variety 
of  names,  as  Campbellites,  Disciples,  Chris¬ 
tians. 

In  a  very  important  sense  we  are  a  Christian 
nation.  This  does  not  depend  on  the  religious 
opinions  or  the  religious  character  of  our  Pres¬ 
idents,  or  our  public  men.  But  it  is  matter  for 
devout  thanksgiving  to  God,  when  those  high 
in  office  in  our  country,  and  especially  those  in 
the  most  exalted  stations,  revere  His  author¬ 
ity,  acknowledge  the  “obligations  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,”  and  openly  confess  Christ  be 
fore  men,  by  becoming  communicants  in  His 
Church.  God  be  praised  that  President  Gar¬ 
field,  during  a  long  public  career,  has  always 
maintained  his  allegiance  to  Christ.  He  has 
been  known  to  be  a  man  of  prayer,  and  has 
cherished  a  reverence  for  sacred  things;  and 
his  character  in  this  regard  has  helped  to  swell 
the  tide  of  sympathy  which  has  rolled  on  to 
Washington  from  every  part  of  this  land,  and 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  for  himself  and 
his  family  in  their  hour  of  sore  trial. 

May  we  not  see,  too,  in  recent  events,  the 
very  right  hand  of  Gk>d  revealed  in  mercy  to 
the  American  people !  Prayer  for  the  President 
has  been  offered  during  every  day  of  these 
eight  weeks  of  agony ;  but  it  was  not  till  even 
the  attending  surgeons  began  to  waver,  and 


had  nearly  abandoned  all  hope  on  that  fearful  love,  he  made  a  new  covenant  of  faithfulness 
“Black  Friday,”  Aug.  26,  that  the  deeps  of  the  toward  them  with  his  Lord  and  Master, 
nation’s  heart  were  broken  up,  and  a  volume  In  the  rear  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  city  of  the 
of  supplication  was  poured  into  the  ear  of  dead,  where  sleep  the  dust  of  the  sainted  ones, 
heaven,  such  as  rarely  ever  went  up  from  this  and  where  moulder  the  ashes  of  the  wicked, 
earth  for  any  similar  purpose.  And  now,  what  The  transition  of  thought  from  thence  to  the 
is  the  result  ?  From  that  sad  moment  the  tide  spirit  land  was  iresistible.  Dust  to  dust  may 
of  despair  seemed  turned  into  a  wave  of  praise  be  soon  fol^otten ;  but  the  spirit  that  has  gone 
and  than  ksgiving.  ‘  ‘  Man ’s  extremity  seemed  to  God,  wllfc  life  renewed,  assured,  and  reaching 
to  be  God’s  opportunity  ” ;  and  although  it  out  throu|^  all  the  realms  of  eternity,  and  yet 
is  too  early  at  this  writing  to  say  that  all  dan-  looking  bwk  upon  the  scenes  of  earth  with  an 
ger  is  past,  yet  the  load  is  lifted  and  the  nation  intensity  «  interest  to  us  inconceivable,  is  not 
rejoices!  May  God  si>are  the  President,  and  so  readilyyfaced  from  the  page  of  memory, 
may  the  people  be  worthy  of  such  a  ruler !  And  the  pStor  questioned  with  himself  “  What 

dO  they  ukk  Of  US  pOOr  gTOVelllng  OneS  Of 

PASTORAL  MDSINQ8.  stumbling,  vacillating 

and  unoeSin  religious  lives,  clinging  to  bad 
It  was  on  the  night  of  that  exceedingly  hot  habits,  aojooften  exerting  a  baleful  influence 
Sabbath— the  second  Sabbath  after  the  attempt  swell  tju  tide  of  evil  that  sweeps  over  the  I 

to  assassinate  our  beloved  President— that  the  earth,  anljflDcrease  the  throng  which  crowd 
pastor  of  a  quiet  rural  parish,  after  having  the  way  te^ath ?  ”  Sad  thought!  It  was  too 
spoken  with  great  plainness  of  the  wickedness  much  fori||B  pastor’s  heart.  He  turned  from 
of  that  great  crime  against  the  nation,  and  of  the  view  ^^Bd  looking  out  at  the  window  which 
the  political  corruptions  which  had  inspired  it,  fronted  tll||ast,  he  saw  the  day  was  breaking, 
came  to  his  hour  of  rest  with  a  wakefulness  of  and  withj^  Bible  in  his  hand  he  prayed  for 
mind  and  a  degree  of  nervous  excitement,  strengtMBerform  the  duties  of  the  day. 
which  permitted  little  mental  rest  or  bodily 
sleep.  The  report  that  the  President  was 

already  dead — which  in  a  single  hour  had  withering. 

flashed  over  both  America  and  Europe-was  Br«enM«UnKskyi  when  wiit  thou  tire 
,  Upon  th««||»plng  groves,  the  dying  corn, 

contradicted,  and  now  for  a  week  hope  had  Through|&  withered,  gasping  day,  from  morn, 
maintained  a  struggle  with  fear  and  despair,  to  roll  iitxSi|ncts  of  tormenting  are  ? 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  President,  what  himAm  done »  or  man  or  beast  or  grass, 

but  to  the  best  interests  and  highest  welfare  of  ’’“s®  ruthlessly 

the  couHtry.  Mourning  and  sadness  were  de-  AgainBI|^»^rid  with  thy  r^,  awful  eye, 

.  Making  Ilf  ■rUens  deserts— where  doth  pass 

picted  on  every  countenance,  and  grief  was  in  ^ wind  m  which  no  flower 
all  hearts.  Men  of  all  classes,  and  of  every  or  gedfStob  to  iin  its  head  hath  power  ? 
political  party,  bemoaned  the  sad  event,  and  What  happt  wd  hath  courage  through  the  boughs 
dreaded  the  consequences  which  it  was  feared  panlJ^tAade8  toriom,  to  stir  his  wings  f 

would  follow  it.  are ||<songs  that  round  the  embowerid  house 

^  Made  thtSnr  rich  with  heart-full  welcomlngs 

In  this  condition  of  the  country-the  peril  to  and  smiles 

the  Government,  the  excitement  of  the  public  of  those  wi^B||oBt  we  love  f  The  burning  miles 
mind,  and  the  universal  wave  of  sympathy  Of  gafiinygM^,  dead  herbage,  dust  that  dings 
with  the  President  and  his  stricken  family — it  hiade,  win  answer,  when  wiit  Thou, 


Brasen  an^ 
Upon  th«| 
Through 


What  halK 
Thattbll 
Agaln(M||| 

Making  Ilf 
Afurm* 
Or  ged^ 


itensity  s  interest  to  us  inconceivable,  is  not 
)  readilyltfaced  from  the  page  of  memory, 
nd  the  pdtor  questioned  with  himself  “  What 
0  they  ubk  of  us  poor  grovelling  ones  of 
irth,  wi^kur  halting,  stumbling,  vacillating, 
nd  unoemin  religious  lives,  clinging  to  bad 
abits,  aoBoften  exerting  a  baleful  influence 
)  swell  tU  tide  of  evil  that  sweeps  over  the 
irth,  anlfncrease  the  throng  which  crowd 
le  way  to  path  ?  ”  Sad  thought !  It  was  too 
luch  fori|B  pastor’s  heart.  He  turned  from 
le  view  ^Md  looking  out  at  the  window  which 
•onted  tUpj^ast,  he  saw  the  day  was  breaking, 
nd  witUE^Bible  in  his  hand  he  prayed  for 
xengtlMMrform  the  duties  of  the  day. 

JK  WITHERING, 
rssen  Audfepnlng  sky  I  When  wilt  thou  tire 
Upon  th<fl||||plng  groves,  the  dying  corn, 
TbroughBjjjito  withered,  gasping  day,  from  morn, 

3  roll  HtxlMncts  of  tormenting  Are  ? 

What  halKMboi  done  f  or  man  or  beast  or  grass. 

That  tbfllhtwat  Bun,  dost  rage  so  ruthlessly 
Agslnd[|||wworld  with  thy  red,  awful  eye. 

Making  llf'pMens  deserts— where  doth  pass 
A  funiik£powing  wind  In  which  no  flower 
Or  ged^Mtirb  to  lift  Its  head  hath  power  ? 
bat  happjf  ■kd  hath  courage  through  the  boughs 
And  paBl|iptiades  forlorn,  to  stir  hls  wings  T 
here  arepiaongs  that  round  the  embowered  house 
Made  thMW  Vlch  with  heart-full  welcomlngs 
Imost  as  jpJk*  Af B  td®  words  and  smiles 
r  those  wfMplBttat  we  love  ?  The  burning  miles 
Of  gafHnydgii  |L  dead  herbage,  dust  that  clings 
3  blade,  will  answer.  When  wilt  Thou, 

Lord  of  itMfiknn,  Giver  of  plenteous  rain, 
by  broad jM|H§B|inderlng  heavens  bow  f — 

With  IhptMN^gture  drench  the  feverous  plain 
And  sen^JjBrlweeze,  life-laden  not  In  vain, 

Ith  sllkdiln^h  and  low,  melodious  moan, 

3  cool  h|lS|Kl(  who  pines  at  Washington  ? 

Out  of  IlMirystal  cave,  thy  mystic  lair. 

West  WlH^wake  I  and,  blowing  far  and  fair, 

Push  banOMlHlguld  sick  man’s  matted  hair ; 
swooning  air  I 

(road  sea  waves, 
mtt  blow 
Irge  and  low 

irly  and  the  latter  graves, 
onlng  ear, 
ty  not  hear, 
the  dear,  dear  eyes 
lee  the  blue  of  any  skies. 

>  less  thy  richest  music  pour 
open  here  no  more,  no  more ; 
souls  that  go 

ry  from  the  hot  dull  glow, 
d  all  the  snow. 

T.  HBMF8TEAD. 


is  no  wonder  that  our  rural  pastor  that  night 
found  no  sleep  for  his  eyes,  no  slumber  for  his 
eyelids.  For  three  weary  hours  he  courted  the  And  sen-. 
quiet  and  peace  of  the  unconscious  state,  but  with  siito 
the  effort  was  fruitless,  and  the  cock  from  the  t®  c<x>i  w 
neighboring  farmyard  aroused  him  to  the  fact 
that  the  Sabbath  was  already  past,  and  the  y, 

new  day  was  counting  off  its  hours  in  the  rec-  B4 

ords  of  time.  His  effort  became  an  .rksome 
task,  and  rising  from  his  bed,  he  seated  him-  si 

self  in  his  easy-chair  before  an  open  window,  * 

and  feasted  his  eyes  with  a  view  of  the  land-  p, 

scape  which  opened  before  him  in  the  soft  tj 

mellow  light  of  the  full  moon.  And  as  he 
gazed,  he  mused. 

The  silence  of  the  night— how  complete, 
widespread,  deep,  profound  1  How  it  symbol¬ 
izes  the  period  before  the  world  was — when 
there  was  no  being,  no  action,  no  life  but  that  ' 

of  God.  It  is  not  in  noise  and  confusion,  but  in  3^ 

the  sileme  of  calm  clear  thought,  that  we  learn  ^ 

to  know  God.  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
Jehovah. 

There  was  a  landscape  of  much  beauty  before  . 


SAN  BEACH. 


n,  'liptev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

the  eye.  Near  at  hand  was  a  vineyard  thor-  Thi<»tee^”  sea,  as  Homer  so  often  calls  it, 
oughly  trellised  and  pruned,  and  loaded  with  ho^iS**er,  ^^eoualy  mosaiced  with  bloom- 
o^ters  of  th«i  joiovJiife:  Lruit.  How  this  ni&dD whims 
thT pastor  think  of  Him  who  said  “I  am  the  necessities  of  our  social  Hfe,  the  barren 
vine;  ye  are  the  branches.  Abide  in  me,  as  the  everywhere  to  bloom 

branch  abideth  in  the  vine,  and  then  shall  ye  Summer  cottages,  palatial  or  plain  as  the 

bring  forth  much  fruit.”  A  fruitful  disciple—  taste  may  direct  or  the  purse  allow.  Already 
fruitful  in  good  works,  in  all  excellence,  and  in  Jersey  shore  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape 
holy  influence-what  a  beautiful  character!  blossoming  as  the  rose,  and  each  suc- 

how  does  it  lift  us  up,  and  bear  us  onward  seeding  season  witnesses  fresh  transforma- 
toward  heaven !  And  those  tendrils  of  the  ^^®n3  of  barrenness  into  beauty, 
vine,  how  eagerly  do  they  reach  up,  and  how  Aikman,  who  has  given  much  at- 

firmly  do  they  grasp  the  trellis,  and  hang  upon  tention  to  the  matter,  assures  us  that  at  least 
it  for  support,  thereby  symbolizing  the  faith  by  million  of  people  spend  a  portion  of  their 
which  the  disciple  clings  to  Christ  as  the  only  Summer  on  this  one  section  of  the  Atlantic 
ground  of  support:  for  “without  me  ye  can  do  ®'“d  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  it!  To 

nothing.”  But  the  fruitless  disciple— how  many  ^®®d,  bathe,  “drive,”  doctor,  and  otherwise 
of  them  there  are  in  the  Church ;  like  the  ®^tertain  these  multitudes,  requires  a  vast 
fruitless  branches,  they  are  severed  from  the  among  them  vegetable  farmers 

vine,  and  men  gather  them,  and  they  are  plantations  fringe  the  line  of  Summer 

burned.  cottages  on  the  land  side,  while  on  the  sea  side 

Again  the  pastor  mused :  This  vineyard  is  a  ®®®te  of  fishing  vessels  busy  themselves  in 
symbol  of  my  parish.  It  is  my  responsibility  transferring  from  the  ocean  depths  to  the  ta- 
to  see  it  properly  cultivated  and  cared  for.  sheepshead,  sea-bass,  flounder,  Spanish 
Years  ago  he  had  listened  to  the  call.  Go  work  oiackerel,  and  blue-fish, 
to-day  in  my  vineyard;  and  now  in  the  solemn  Church  unaffected  by  this  sea- 

stillness  of  the  night  he  was  led  to  take  a  look  development.  The  necessities  of  Chris- 

backward  over  the  field  of  his  toil,  and  scan  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
the  motives  which  had  inspired  his  labor,  and  temptations  that  allure  and  assail,  demand  of 
make  some  estimate  of  the  harvest  he  had  Christians  the  erection  of  seaside  chapels  for 
gathered.  And  while  he  saw  that  his  labors  worship.  It  will  not  do  to  allow  so 

had  not  been  wholly  in  vain,  he  also  found  Proportion  of  our  congregations,  young 

much  reason  for  humility  that  his  work  had  much  time  without  their 

not  been  more  fruitful,  and  an  occasion  for  a  ^6®i^iy  allowance  of  spiritual  food, 
renewed  consecration  to  his  Master’s  service.  Among  the  most  eligible  of  seaside  resorts  is 
His  prayer  was,  God  help  me,  in  what  remains  Ccean  Beach,  midway  between  Ocean  Grove 
to  me  of  life,  in  the  work  of  saving  souls!  north  and  Spring  Lake  on  the  south. 

Looking  over  and  beyond  the  vineyard,  the  ^  square.  Its  avenues  are 

pastor  could  see  the  surface  of  the  beau-  ^te  lots  large,  and  it  is  thoroughly 

tiful  lake,  on  the  shore  of  which  his  par-  drained.  It  embraces  a  beautiful  and  spacious 
ish  was  situated.  The  gentle  breezes  of  the  1®^®’  from  which  perhaps  the  place  ought  to 
night  caused  a  ripple  on  the  waters,  which  in  named  “Silver  Lake.”  Or,  as  Shark  river 

the  light  of  the  moon  sparkled  like  diamonds  f^o'rnds  it  on  the  north  and  west,  perhaps  a 
on  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  The  view  was  en-  “®*’®  appropriate  name  would  be  “  River 
chanting,  inspiring,  instructive.  Those  waters.  Bound.”  Shark  river  is,  in  some  places,  a  mile 
thought  he,  may  typify  the  water  of  life,  of  wide.  Its  shores  are  varied  in  ele- 

which,  if  a  man  drink,  he  shall  never  thirst,  nation,  and  in  many  places  well  wooded,  form- 
And  faithful  to  his  own  soul,  he  inquired.  Is  inviting  resorts  for  picnic  parties. 

Christ  in  me  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  Both  the  river  and  the  lake  offer  safe  fields  for 


everlasting  life?  And  how  can  I  lead  my  fel¬ 
low-men  to  this  fountain  to  drink  and  live  ? 

While  he  thus  mused,  another  object  attract¬ 
ed  his  attention.  Far  away  on  the  highlands, 


children  in  rowing,  sailing  and  fishing.  Mos¬ 
quitoes  are  few  and  far  between,  and  reason¬ 
ably  respectful,  not  often  intruding  unbidden 
in  doors,  and  never  invading  the  sleeping- 


on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  appeared  a  very  rooms. 

large  and  bright  and  glaring  light.  It  was  soon  Ther6  are  here  a  Methodist  Church,  an  Epis- 
evident  that  it  was  the  headlight  of  a  railway  ®®P®^  Church,  and  the  Westminster  Presby- 
train.  Though  so  far  away,  it  shone  with  a  terian  Chapel,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  only 
light  that  eclipsed  that  of  the  moon,  and  re-  comfortable  and  delightful  place  of 

vealed  a  view  of  the  region  on  every  side.  Was  Summer  worship  on  our  coast.  The  sides  of  the 
not  that  an  emblem  of  true  religion,  which  is  chapel  are  doors  which  open  back  to  back,  and 
all  light  ?  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  In  ^*1®*^  ®P®“  ^urn  the  place  into  a  tent.  When 
His  presence  there  can  be  no  darkness.  Even  *'^®  <iccrs  are  closed  the  chapel  is  lighted  from 
the  poor,  faint  light  of  worldly  morality,  like  <^^®  clere-story  above  the  nave.  The  ample 
that  of  the  moon,  is  lost  in  the  brighter  light  of  projecting  far  over  the  sides  intercepts 
His  presence.  And  now  Hls  disciples  are  to  re-  reflection  from  the  earth,  and  hence  comfort 
fleet  His  light,  and  thus  become  the  light  of  the  ^®  chapel  when  torrid  heats 

world.  Through  the  power  of  a  living  faith,  l^uve  chased  it  from  every  other  nook  on  the 
and  a  life  so  pure,  so  free  from  the  bondage  of  shore.  The  expenses  of  conducting  services 
bad  habits,  so  elevating  in  its  influence,  and  so  ^®™  ®’^®  nominal,  and  when  the  chapel  is  paid 
earnestly  devoted  to  every  good  work,  their  ^®  raise  in  Sabbath  collections  from 
light  shines  at  all  times  and  wherever  they  go.  season  for  evangelistic  work. 

“  Is  my  light,”  the  pastor  asked  himself,  “  so  On  the  evening  of  Sabbath  the  28th  of  August, 
distinct  and  clear  ?  And  does  it  always  shine  when  our  President  lay  so  low,  we  enjoyed  a 
forth  to  scatter  the  darkness  of  earth  ?  ”  most  impressive  union  service  in  our  chapel. 

But  a  little  way  off,  and  in  full  view,  stood  the  The  Rev.  Doctors  D.  P.  Kidder  of  the  Metho- 
sanctuary  in  its  robe  of  white,  with  its  steeple  diet  Church,  Rowland  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
pointing  away  from  earth  and  upward  to  heav-  and  our  brethren  J.  A.  Worden  and  J.  M.  Den- 
en.  Its  pulpit  was  the  sphere  of  a  solemn  re-  ton,  took  part  in  the  services.  The  feeling  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  God  had  laid  upon  him  who  sembled  that  of  a  family  of  children  around 
preached  in  it.  He  was  called  to  preach  not  the  sick  bed  of  a  father.  The  tone  of  the  ad- 
error,  but  truth ;  not  the  fancies  of  his  imag-  dresses  and  supplications  showed  how  faith  in 
ination,  but  the  Word  of  God ;  not  in  a  manner  the  efficacy,  the  power  of  prayer,  dwells  in 
to  soothe  his  hearers  into  a  pleasant  dream  of  the  very  life-blood  of  the  Christian.  “The 
the  night,  but  to  arouse  them  to  the  apprehen-  effectual,  fervent,  the  inwrought,  inworking 
Sion  and  sense  of  eternal  things.  And  as  he  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  hath  power.” 
thought  of  the  dear  people  of  his  charge,  and 

of  the  endless  life  by  grace,  or  the  endless  death  The  only  sermon  ever  written  by  George 
by  sin,  that  was  before  them,  with  emotions  of  Macdonald  will  appear  in  The  Unitarian  Re- 
gratitude  for  their  kindness,  confidence,  and  view  for  September. 


LETTERS  OF  MADAME  DE  REMUSAT. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  published  the 
Letters  of  Madame  De  Remusat  in  a  handsome 
volume.  The  numerous  readers  of  her  very  in¬ 
teresting  “  Memoirs  ”  will  turn  to  her  corre¬ 
spondence  with  some  eagerness  of  expectation. 
But  the  letters  unfortunately  fail  to  realize  the 
promise  raised  by  this  gifted  woman’s  former 
work.  She  wrote  them  under  the  constant  and 
repressive  surveillance  of  the  Imperial  Court. 
The  fact  that  they  would  pass  under  the  eyes 
of  Fouoh6  or  Savary  before  they  reached  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  restrain¬ 
ed  her  natural  vivacity  and  fettered  her  pen. 
A  single  phrase  of  criticism,  a  parenthetic 
clause  of  truth-telling,  an  impulsive  adjective, 
might  lead  to  her  banishment  or  imperil  those 
near  to  her.  The  reader  has  to  reproduce  the 
situation  of  the  French  Court  between  1804  and 
1813,  in  order  to  understand  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  see  what  the  labored,  and  sometimes 
ingenious,  compliments  to  Napoleon  mean.  It 
is  only  now  and  then  that  the  writer’s  real  feel¬ 
ing  crops  out,  and  furnishes  the  key  to  unlock 
her  expressive  reticence  and  deceitful  praise. 

But  in  spite  of  this  enforced  hypocrisy,  the 
letters  contain  a  great  deal  of  incidental  in¬ 
formation,  and  richly  repay  perusal  for  the 
insight  they  give  of  French  life  under  the  glit¬ 
ter  and  glory  of  the  First  Empire,  and  the  rev¬ 
elation  they  make  of  French  character  at  its 
best  estate.  People  who  imagine  that  the 
French  are  given  over  to  utter  frivolity,  that 
they  are  inconstant  in  their  attachments,  in¬ 
capable  of  real  friendship,  and  know  not  the 
meaning  of  home,  will  be  happily  undeceived 
by  this  volume,  in  which  the  writer  displays 
an  affection  for  her  husband  and  a  devotion  to 
his  interests  quite  as  tender  and  beautiful  as 
anything  in  English  or  American  experience, 
and  a  love  for  the  unfortunate  Josephine  which 
honors  her  sex.  Writing  in  December,  1809, 
after  the  divorce  of  Josephine  had  been  decided 
upon,  she  says :  “  The  Empress  weeps  incessant¬ 
ly,  and  it  is  really  painful  to  see  her.  .  .  .  She 
is  gentle,  sad,  and  affectionate ;  in  fact,  it  is 
heart-rending.  In  the  midst  of  her  sufferings 
she  never  says  a  word  too  much,  she  never  ut¬ 
ters  a  bitter  complaint ;  she  is  really  like  an 
angel.  I  induced  her  to  take  a  walk  this  morn¬ 
ing  ;  I  wanted  to  try  to  fatigue  her  body  in  or¬ 
der  to  rest  her  mind.  She  complied  mechani¬ 
cally.  I  talked  to  her,  questioned  her,  did  all 
I  could ;  she  seconded  my  efforts,  understand¬ 
ing  my  intentions,  and  seemed  grateful  to  me 
in  the  midst  of  her  tears.  ‘It  seems  to  me 
sometimes,’  said  the  Empress,  ‘  that  I  am  dead, 
and  that  there  remains  to  me  only  a  sort  of 
vague  consciousness  that  I  am  no  longer  liv¬ 
ing.’  ”  The  Queen  of  Holland  tried  her  best  to 
dissuade  Madame  de  Remusat  from  following 
the  fortunes  of  Josephine,  but  she  refused,  sac¬ 
rificing  great  prospective  advantages  to  be  with 
her  loved  friend  who  needed  her  so  much.  She 
followed  Josephine  into  her  retirement  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  it  was  to  Madame  de  Ite- 
musat’s  cheerfulness  and  tact  and  vivacity  that 
[  the  divorced  Empress  attributed  the  recovery  of 
her  serenity  of  mind. 

These  letters  let  one  into  the  feeling  and 
condition  of  the  French  people  at  that  time  in 
a  striking  way.  The  people  were  passive  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  spectacles  of  military  prowess 
Napoleon  produced.  The  press  was  muzzled. 
All  that  the  public  knew  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  came  through  official  bulletins,  which 
they  soon  learned  could  deceive.  Madame  De 
R6musat  gives  this  glimpse  of  the  situation : 

You  can  imagine  the  effect  produced  by  the  vic¬ 
tories  and  by  the  entry  into  Vienna.  There  was  a 
sentiment  of  extreme  disquietude.  Many  false 
rumors,  as  usual,  were  spreading.  At  last  we 
heard  the  fortunate  gun  [the  victories  were  always 
announced  by  the  guns  of  the  Invalided ,  and  we 
learned  of  these  incredible  victories.  There  was 
joy  even  in  the  streets,  with  a  sentiment  of  French 
vanity  which  struck  me,  because  it  is  unfortunate¬ 
ly  not  common  among  the  Parisians.  .  .  .  Each 
one  now  arranges  Europe  after  his  own  fashion ; 
we  restore  or  destroy  empires ;  we  make  peace  or 
prolong  the  war.  ...  In  one  drawing-room  we 
make  a  king  of  Poland,  in  another  a  king  of  Ba¬ 
varia — God  knows  what !  Then  they  come  to  me ; 
they  put  their  questions,  and  when  I  am  well  tired 
of  these  questions,  which  I  cannot  answer,  for  the 
good  reason  that  I  know  nothing,  I  say  “Mon 
dieu !  let  him  who  governs  us  alone,  and  wisely 
enjoy  in  the  Idleness  of  your  days  the  comforts 
which  the  aotlvitj-  of  hls  days  has  procured  you.” 

A  few  days  afterward  she  writes  that  a  mes¬ 
senger  awoke  her  early  in  the. morning.  “  He 
rang  louder  than  usual.  .  .  .  My  whole  house¬ 
hold  is  at  once  in  commotion ;  they  all  enter 
my  room,  shouting  ‘  Peace !  peace !  ’  I  still 
doubt ;  but  I  learn  that  last  night  in  Paris  it 
was  announced  in  all  the  theatres  that  the  first 
proposals  were  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  that  we  are  now  treating.  You  can 
imagine  the  general  joy.  In  the  streets  people 
embrace  each  other.”  • 

Again  she  says:  “The  French  are  a  little 
like  women— they  are  very  Impatient.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  campaign  the  Emperor  has 
spoiled  us,  and  no  lover  has  ever  been  more 
desirous  of  satisfj'ing  the  will  of  his  mistress 
than  his  Majesty  of  contenting  our  wishes. 

‘  Will  you  have  a  prompt  march  ?  Well,  my 
army  was  at  Boulogne.  I  have  taken  it  in 
three  weeks  to  Germany.  You  wish  a  town  to 
be  taken  ?  There  is  Ulm,  which  has  capitulat¬ 
ed.  You  are  not  satisfied  ?  Well,  there  are 
still  other  victories;  then  there  is  Vienna, 
which  you  wanted ;  and,  finally,  a  pitched  bat¬ 
tle.’” 

These  letters  give  the  reader  an  Inside  view 
of  the  poverty  and  shabbiness  behind  all  the 
glitter  and  parade  of  the  imperial  court.  The 
salaries  of  the  officials  were  often  left  unpaid 
for  months.  On  one  occasion  Madame  de  R4- 
musat  informs  her  husband  that  she  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  selling  her  shawls  and 
other  articles  to  get  the  money  required  for 
her  court  dresses.  In  September,  1805,  there 
was  such  a  scarcity  of  money  in  Paris  that  the 
banks  stopped  payments,  and  bank  notes  of  a 
thousand  francs  could  hardly  be  passed  for 
ninety,  some  tradesmen  refusing  to  take  them 
at  all.  The  people  felt  that  the  Empire  was 
hollow.  They  were  pleased  with  the  glitter, 
but  expected  a  collapse.  She  expresses  always 
the  same  high  regard  for  the  daughter  of  Jo¬ 
sephine,  the  unfortunate  wife  of  Louis  Bona¬ 
parte,  as  for  her  ill-fated  mother.  “  Hers  is  an 
angelic  disposition,  and  she  is  quite  a  different 
creature  from  what  she  is  generally  supposed.” 
The  letters  show  also  the  consummate  tact  of 
the  cultivated  French  woman,  not  only  in  con¬ 
versation,  in  which  they  excel,  but  also  in  let¬ 
ter-writing,  a  department  of  literature  in  which 
women  are  unquestionably  superior  to  men. 
She  herself  thinks  one  secret  of  their  superior¬ 
ity  in  this  particular  is  their  habit  of  attaching 
greater  importance  than  men  do  to  t|ie  thou¬ 
sands  of  little  daily  occurrences  whiqh  excite 
the  emotions  of  women.  Though  thp  “Let¬ 
ters”  are  less  interesting  than  the  “  Me^moirs,” 
no  one  who  has  read  the  latter  will  willingly 
miss  the  former.  , 


DEFENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITF. 

We  are  indebted  to  Scribner  &  Welford  for  a 
copy  of  Prof.  F.  Godet’s  Lectures  in  Defence  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  translated  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Lyttleton,  and  published  by  T.  &  T.  Clark  of 
Edinburgh.  The  author  resides  in  Neuchatel, 
whete  he  felt  called  upon  to  reply  to  discourses 
delivered  by  able  opponents  of  Evangelical 
faith.  He  is  well  known  in  Euroiie  as  a  thor¬ 
ough  Biblical  scholar.  His  style  combines  the 
lucidity  and  epigrammatic  terseness  of  the 
French  with  the  sobriety  of  the  English 
schools.  It  is  specially  interesting  to  note 
how  a  scholarly  and  accomplished  French 
theologian  grapples  with  the  objections  and 
difficulties  which  obstruct  the  path  of  faith  in 
this  century,  and  lead  so  many  well-intention¬ 
ed  people  into  the  mazes  of  skepticism.  He 
shows  no  lack  of  courage  in  meeting  hls  oppo¬ 
nents,  no  deficiency  of  scholarship  in  dealing 
with  their  statements,  and  no  want  of  skill  and 
force  in  argument.  He  shows  a  great  deal  of 
originality  in  presenting  the  case,  and  no  little 
ingenuity  in  reconciling  apparent  discrepancies 
in  the  Gospels  on  which  the  critics  lay  unwar¬ 
rantable  stress.  There  is  a  freshness  of  state¬ 
ment,  a  reasonableness  of  presentation,  and  an 
unquestionable  sincerity,  which  render  hls  lec¬ 
tures  particularly  refreshing.  They  are  enough 
to  persuade  the  most  stubborn  skeptic  to  be¬ 
come  “almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  Christian.” 

In  one  particular,  however,  they  are  open  to 
criticism;  they  deal  with  the  objections  to 
Evangelical  faith  as  crystallized  arguments  of 
enemies  to  Christianity,  rather  than  as  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  accepting  it,  thus  implying  de¬ 
termined  hostility  in  the  objector,  who  in  many 
cases  might  believe  were  certain  real  or  imagi¬ 
nary  obstacles  removed.  The  same  mistake  is 
made  by  many  English  and  American  theolo¬ 
gians.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  scientific  and  crit¬ 
ical  studies  of  our  time  have  created  a  temper 
which  is  questioning  and  hard  to  be  convinced, 
and  has  also  thrown  innumerable  difficulties 
in  the  path  of  those  who  would  believe  could 
they  see  their  way  clear  to  do  so.  How  to  get 
over  these  difficulties  is  the  question.  To  at¬ 
tack  them  does  not  remove  their  doubts,  and 
make  faith  easy.  No  play  of  dialectic  artillery  , 
upon  the  fortress  of  unbelief  helps  them  a  par¬ 
ticle  in  overcoming  the  real  and  seeming  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  evangelical  system  that  have 
been  raised  during  the  last  fifty  years.  They 
want  explanations  of  facts,  not  an  argumenta¬ 
tive  cannonade  of  theoretic  positions.  This  is 
a  point  which  our  own  Christian  teachers  can¬ 
not  bear  too  closely  in  mind.  Still  Prof.  Godet 
makes  explanations  and  meets  difficulties  to 
some  extent,  and  does  not  entirely  forget 
that  his  readers  are  possible  Christians,  if  not 
Christians  already. 

His  first  lecture  is  on  the  Resurrection  and 
its  importance  in  the  Christian  system.  He 
meets  the  objection  that  the  four  accounts  dif¬ 
fer  from  each  other  by  the  fact  that  this  differ¬ 
ence  proves  that  no  previous  arrangement,  no 
ingenious  calculation,  guided  the  writers  in 
making  their  several  reports.  The  substance, 
in  which  all  agree,  is  the  fact  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  diversity  is  in  details,  which  prove 
the  honesty  of  the  witnesses.  It  is  easy  to- 
combine  the'  narratives  of  these  various  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  into  a  complete 
and  consistent  account.  They  are  like  the  scat¬ 
tered  fragments  of  the  picture  which  children 
delight  in  putting  together  again  by  fitting 
them  into  each  other.  The  various  parts  fit 
into  each  other  perfectly.  There  is  a  natural 
sequence,  beginning  with  the  comforting  and 
reassuring  vision  to  Mary  Magdalene  and  ths 
two  Emmaus  disciples,  proceeding  with  the 
confirmation  of  doubt  in  the  case  of  Thomas, 
followed  by  the  meeting  on  the  mountain,  where 
He  gave  His  disciples  their  commission,  and 
the  promise  that  He  will  help  them.  The  au¬ 
thor  deals  with  the  arguments  with  which  this 
stupendous  miracle  has  been  assailed,  with 
great  force. 

The  second  lecture,  which  combats  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  away  the  Resurrection,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  spirited  and  forcible,  and  seems  to 
cut  the  ground  from  under  M.  R6ville,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  rationalist,  who  undertook 
to  maintain  that  thesis. 

The  lectures  on  the  miracles  and  the  super¬ 
natural  are  both  admirable,  particularly  be¬ 
cause  they  emphasize  the  ihflnite  superiority  of 
mind  to  matter,  of  the  spiritual  to  the  physi¬ 
cal,  of  Creative  thought  to  the  network  of  laws 
through  which  it  acts.  The  soul  belongs  to  the 
supernatural  order,  and  has  a  sense  of  spirit¬ 
ual  facts  and  forces  which  are  in  immediate 
relation  with  Deity,  which  no  materialism  can 
completely  befog  and  chill. 

The  lecture  on  the  perfect  holiness  of  Jesus 
Christ  interests  us  most,  because  the  author 
makes  that  holiness  the  crowning  argument 
in  defence  of  the  religion.  What  has  Christ 
revealed  ?  The  perfect  holiness  of  God,  the 
possible  holiness  of  man,  in  a  life  whose  moral 
excellence  and  spiritual  purity  compel  the  ven¬ 
eration  of  mankind.  Such  a  Being  plays  no 
tricks  with  human  credulity,  works  no  sham 
miracles,  tells  no  tales  to  deceive.  In  His  au¬ 
gust  presence  hypocrisy  shrinks  back  abashed. 
One  would  as  soon  think  of  charging  the  law 
of  gravitation  with  trying  to  delude  people  to 
their  destruction,  as  of  imputing  the  least  con¬ 
scious  deception  to  the  immaculate  Christ, 
whose  flawless  virtue  convicts  the  saints  and 
sages  of  all  time  of  imperfection  and  of  sin. 
And  that  holiness  is  its  own  defence— the  un¬ 
answerable,  the  crowning  proof  of  its  own  di¬ 
vinity.  To  love  that  is  to  have  eternal  life. 

The  closing  lecture  on  the  immutability  of  the 
Gospel,  though  less  striking  in  some  respects 
than  the  preceding  lectures,  is  a  careful  study 
of  the  essential  solidarity  of  the  Gospels.  They 
are  unified  by  the  one  Divine  Person,  whose 
spirit  pervades  them  all,  whose  moral  portrait 
they  preserve.  It  is  certainly  refreshing  and 
edifying  to  find  such  a  vigorous  defence  of  our 
faith  in  another  language,  addressed.to  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  so  often  accused  of  frivolity 
of  mind  and  superficial  thinking. 

“A  Study  of  the  Pentateuch,”  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  is  announced  by  George  H. 
Ellis  of  Boston  for  September.  It  is  an  able 
and  scholarly  argument  for  the  antiquity  and 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  five  books,  levelled 
especially  at  the  Dutch  critics,  but  intended  to 
present  the  positive  evidences  as  well  as  refute 
the  objections.  It  will  be  used  as  a  textbook 
in  several  divinity  schools. 

“  Ecce  Spiritus  ”  is  the  title  of  an  anonymous 
book  soon  to  come  from  the  same  publisher. 

It  is  a  plea  for  Ohristian  spirituality,  and  will 
be  very  useful  if  it  makes  a  firm  stand  against 
the  growing  materialism  of  the  day. 

“  Man’s  Origin  and  Destiny,”  by  Prof.  J.  P. 
Lesley,  delayed  for  some  time  in  press,  will 
soon  be  ready.  Its  author  is  State  Geologist 
of  Pennsylvania  and  member  of  many  learned 
societies,  and  has  a  considerable  reputation  as 
a  scientific  man. 
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■IS8I0HABT  TOUR  DT  THE  THTERIOB  OF  CHINA. 

Canton,  July,  1881. 


Chinese  calendar.  Long,  narrow  boats,  with  a  unies,  “the  largest  collection  of  books,”  the 
IWttXtYttYttrf dragon’s  head  on  the  bow,  are  paddled  by  one  trustees  say,  “  under  one  administration,  upon 

hundred  men,  who  keep  time  to  the  beating  of  this  continent.”  The  circulation  during  the 
=======z=======r========r- —  Rongs.  The  people  line  the  banks  and  applaud  year  ending  with  April  last,  was  1,065,181  vol- 

wrasTnvATiv  irAYTB  -nr  TWfrvBTAv  An  aittvi  the  boats  from  their  respective  vUlagcs.  Only  umes;  daily  average  circulation  3,504.  From  a 
MI88I0HART  TONE  IN  THE  TNTEEIOE  OP  CHINA,  Qj^ning  of  a  new  market, eigh-  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  library  is  fiction,  and 

Canton,  July,  1881.  hundred  rowers  and  nearly  one  hundred  some  boohs  of  this  class  have  been  condemned 

Nineteen  years  ago  the  First  Presbytenan  thousand  people  formed  part  of  the  entertain-  and  disallowed  by  parents  and  teachers.  The 
Church  of  this  city  was  organized  with  six  racing  at  times  becomes  exciting,  trustees  have  this  matter  under  advisement, 

members.  To-day  three  organized  churches,  jyjj  strength  of  the  different  and  assure  the  public  that  “  they  will  carefully 

with  nearly  four  hundred  members,  is  evidence  gj,g^g  rpj^g  ^^y  jg  usually  given  to  feasting  exclude  from  circulation  all  books  of  an  im- 
that  the  workers  In  this  Rreat  field  have  not  formalities  of  worship  in  the  count-  moral  influence.” 

been  idle.  Bewnt  copies  of  The  Evangeust  less  temples  of  the  land.  Children  of  Criminal  Parents. 

^ntain  awounte  of  work  done  in  o  er  el  s.  spent  one  night  at  a  Tauist  monastery  in  The  number  of  different  persons  sentenced  to 

What  has  bwn  done  ten  thou^nd  miles  in  an-  ji^g  i^oh-Fow  mountains.  The  beauty  of  the  the  prisons  of  this  commonwealth  the  last  year 
other  direction  may  not  be  without  interes  .  scenery  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  slavish  was  about  17,000,  so  reported  by  the  Commis- 
The  Work  in  Canton.  superstitions  of  monastic  iife.  The  monastery  sioners  of  Prisons.  They  say  further  that  the 

The  First  Church,  numerically  the  largest  contained  about  seventy  iiersons,  whose  chief  number  of  children  under  flfteen  years  of  age 
in  Canton,  is  under  the  care  of  Bev.  Dr.  Hap-  occupation  was  apparently  to  drink  tea  and  who  had  at  least  one  parent  committed  to  pris- 
per,  whose  work  is  chiefly  confined  to  this  snaoke  opium.  Prayers  were  chanted  at  five  on  last  year,  was  not  far  from  8,000,  and  half  as 
charge  and  to  the  seminary  for  training  of  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  incense  sticks  light-  many  more  may  be  reckoned  as  children  of 
mative  pastors.  ed  early  before  different  shrines  in  the  house,  parents  who  escaped  imprisonment  by  paying 

The  Second  Church  is  under  the  charge  of  often  under  trees  and  overhanging  rocks,  fines  or  avoiding  detection.  These  12,000  chil- 
Rev.  B.  C.  Henry.  The  church  from  a  feeble  guch  is  the  universal  prevalence  of  idolatry,  dren,  reared  in  the  homes  of  vice  and  crime, 
beginning  has  grown  rapidly,  filling  the  chai^el  Before  every  shop,  in  every  boat,  in  a  million  may  be  expected,  as  a  rule,  to  follow  their  pa- 
to  overflow,  and  is  in  great  need  of  a  new  temples,  and  often  under  trees  and  by  the  way-  rents  in  ways  of  crime,  and  into  penal  institu- 
building.  In  addition  to  this  work  Mr.  Henry  gre  altars  and  shrines,  where  incense  is  tions.  Now,  add  the  fact,  as  given  by  the  said 
has  a  chapel  in  the  city,  gives  regular  instruc-  burned  and  worship  offered  to  the  unknown  Commissioners,  that  about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
tion  to  a  large  Bible  class,  and  has  in  charge  a  Qo(J,  j  witnessed  a  recent  procession  in  Can-  the  persons  committed  to  all  the  prisons  of  the 
number  of  out-stations  that  receive  frequent  where  the  amount  si>ent  in  silk  canopies.  State  in  1880  were  intemperate,  and  we  have  a 
and  instructive  visits.  embroidered  banners,  and  other  idol  equip-  tremendous  showing  up  of  rum’s  ravages  on 

The  Third  Church  was  only  recently  organ-  ments,  would  go  far  towards  building  chapels  the  parents,  children,  homes  and  morals  of 
ized  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Noyes,  jq  places  now  waste  and  desolate.  But  it  is  the  this  commonweaith,  and  this  shared  in  by 
who  has  labored  long  in  this  mission,  both  in  game  old  story  of  white  fields  and  few  laborers,  licensers,  venders  and  drinkers.  One  more 
preaching  in  the  city,  and  in  founding  and  \\rith  an  ordinary  force  of  energetic  men  the  fact :  of  the  519  prisoners  committed  to  the  Re¬ 
superintending  numerous  out-stations.  The  Qospel,  within  a  few  years,  might  be  preached  formatory  Prison  for  Women  last  year,  314  were 
new  church,  with  an  organization  of  twenty-  jg  every  village  in  this  pro^  ince.  And  this  can  of  Irisli  parentage,  against  87  American,  and 
five  members,  is  in  a  promising  situation,  and  done  at  a  small  cost.  The  expense  of  our  the  rest  of  various  countries,  giving  432  of  for- 
has  every  prospect  of  becoming  a  strong  addi-  joumey  for  two  weeks  was  twenty-two  dollars !  eign  birth  in  that  one  prison  for  87  of  Ameri- 
tlon.  During  that  time  we  visited  one  hundred  vil-  can  nativity.  Together,  rum  and  foreign  influ- 

The  Canton  Seminary,  under  the  efficient  lages,  walking  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  ence  are  giving  us  pretty  rough  usage, 
control  of  the  Misses  Noyes,  is  a  bright  light  ggjj  gold  gjx  thousand  books  and  tracts.  The  Puritan. 

amidst  prevailing  darkness  and  ignorance,  printed  matter  was  carefully  selected,  and  set 

The  numbers  are  steadily  increasing,  and  the  forth  clearly  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  be-  JJIX  YEARS  ON  THE  BORDER 


Puritan. 


capacity  of  the  new  building  will  soon  be  fully  ngf.  The  Chinese  veneration  for  the  printed  ^  ti  , 

tested.  Great  care  is  used  in  admitting  appli-  pggg  ig  gufficient  guarantee  that  the  books  will  airirfrr'TT-pH  nv  ■in?msrTTT>'R  t  npii' 

cants,  and  much  painstaking  labor  bestowed  bg  read.  It  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  SKETCHES  oi  xiek  eiee. 

to  secure  the  highest  good.  Almost  every  cburch  to  push  into  the  regions  beyond.  This  jjv  mRS.  J.  B.  EIDEOUT. 

communion  service  witnesses  additions  to  the  only  be  done  by  increasing  the  present  — 

Church  from  this  school.  Few  women  have  force.  chapter  xiv. 

labored  more  earnestly  than  the  Misses  Noyes,  The  past  history  and  present  condition  of  In  the  following  August  one  of  our  twin  boys, 
and  the  fruit  of  their  toil  is  daily  becoming  China  proves  how  insufficient  are  mere  human  now  nearly  four  years  old,  was  seized  with 
more  visible.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  institutions  to  meet  man’s  highest  needs.  The  membraneous  croup,  and  after  four  days  of  ex- 
many  day  schools,  chiefly  under  the  labor  and  gggjg  power  that  establishes  competitive  litera-  treme  suffering,  he  died.  When  he  was  first 
chargeof  the  Misses  Hapi>er,  whose  fine  knowl-  j.y  examinations  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  taken  we  thought  it  was  only  common  croup, 
edge  of  the  Canton  dialect  make  their  services  gends  forth  swarms  of  rapacious  officials,  and  were  not  i)articularly  alarmed, 
especially  valuable.  whose  administration  of  justice  is  limited  to  On  Thursday  a  gentleman  came  to  the  house 

Among  the  powerful  agencies  for  good  stands  fbe  art  of  getting  the  most  money  in  the  short-  and  toid  my  husband  that  the  next  Sunday  he 


prominent  the  hospital  work  of  Canton  under  tjggi 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Kerr.  During  0*511  *1 


was  to  be  married,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
perform  the  ceremony.  He  said  as  he  had  no 


the  able  direction  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Kerr.  During  ^be  Chinese  iieople  are  most  peaceful  perform  the  ceremony.  He  said  as  he  had  no 

the  past  year  more  than  sixteen  thousand  pa-  ggj  industrious,  and  only  need  the  leaven  of  appointment  at  that  hour  he  could  do  so.  But 
tients  have  been  treated,  many  of  them  coming  j^be  Gospel  to  become  an  enlightened  and  he  did  not  know  that  God  had  made  an  ap- 
from  long  distances,  and  returning  to  their  powerful  nation.  A  most  imi>ortant  conccs-  poiiitment  for  him  to  attend  at  that  hour, 
villages  often  healed  in  body  and  soul.  Some  gjon,  just  announced,  gives  Christians  immu-  which  would  bo  one  of  the  saddest  he  ever 
of  the  most  difficult  cases  have  been  success-  Qjty  from  all  taxation  for  idolatrous  purposes,  attended  in  his  life. 

fully  treated.  A  iihysician  who  witnessed  a  Another  great  source  of  trouble  has  thus  been  On  Saturday  our  little  boy  died,  the  first 
recent  operation,  informed  me  that  Dr.  Kerr’s  removed.  The  door  never  stood  open  wider  time  death  had  broken  our  little  band  in  the 
ability  in  any  city  in  America  would  speedily  jban  at  this  hour,  and  the  fields  were  never  land  of  strangers;  and  it  was  so  sudden  we 
bring  him  a  fortune.  For  twenty  years  he  has  more  white  unto  harvest.  A.  A.  Fulton.  were  stunned  by  the  terrible  blow,  and  could 
given  himself  with  little  interruption  to  the  1  1  !■!  — »■  only  whisper  “  Tliy  will,  O  God,  be  done !  ” 

noble  work,  healing  the  sick,  removing  igno-  ■c.mmij’w  wnmw  -HnHTnNr  - for  a  minister.  Although 

rancebythepreparationof  medical  works,  and  JjEIIEK  ukom  EoaiuiM.  we  had  been  so  long  in  that  region,  still  the 

by  regular  instruction  to  a  promising  class  of  It  is  no  discredit  or  disadvantage  to  religion  nom'est  minister  was  twenty-five  miles  away, 
medical  students.  Few  men  have  accomplished  that  other  concerns  should  at  times  command  jje  reached  our  house  about  the  very  hour  my 

more  for  missions,  or  deserved  more  the  grati-  the  popular  thought  and  interest.  For  the  husband  had  agreed  to  perform  the  marriage 

tude  of  the  entire  Church.  present,  and  two  or  three  months  to  come,  ap-  ceremony. 

Jonmey  into  the  Interior.  plied  science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  their  rpbc  minister,  who  was  also  a  missionary  of 


given  himself  with  little  interruption  to  the  1  1  !■!  — »■  only  whisper  “  Tliy  will,  O  God,  be  done !  ” 

noble  work,  healing  the  sick,  removing  igno-  ■B.mmirn  wnmur  -HnHTnNr  - for  a  minister.  Although 

rancebythepreparationof  medical  works,  and  JjEIIEK  ukom  EoaiuiM.  we  had  been  so  long  in  that  region,  still  the 

by  regular  instruction  to  a  promising  class  of  It  is  no  discredit  or  disadvantage  to  religion  notii'est  minister  was  twenty-five  miles  away, 
medical  students.  Few  men  have  accomplished  that  other  concerns  should  at  times  command  jje  reached  our  house  about  the  very  hour  my 
more  for  missions,  or  deserved  more  the  grati-  the  popular  thought  and  interest.  For  the  imgband  had  agreed  to  perform  the  marriage 
tude  of  the  entire  Church.  present,  and  two  or  three  months  to  come,  ap-  ceremony. 

Jonmey  into  the  Interior.  plied  science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  their  minister,  who  was  also  a  missionary  of 

A  recent  journey,  occupying  in  going  and  re-  inmimerable  forms  of  beauty  and  utiiity,  tyill  ggj.  church,  and  had  been  at  W - only  a 

turning  some  hundreds  of  miles,  partly  on  foot,  great  attraction,  it  being  the  oiieuing  months,  preached  a  very  comforting  ser- 

through  new  country,  confirms  my  belief  that  season  for  the  mechanics’  and  merchants’  ex-  mon,  and  I  shali, never  forget  hiswmjdatoma 
iB'Southern  China  a  great  door  has  been  open-  hibitions,  and  that  on  a  scale  so  extensive  gg  j^e  !ious«  hi 

ed.  Imagine  one-third  of  the  people  of  the  Uni-  magnificent  as  to  eclipse  all  preceding  dis-  ggj;  gneve  about  your  child,  we  are  short-lived 

ted  States  livincr  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Ken-  Pl^^ys  of  the  kind.  There  are  this  year  two  or-  creatures  at  best.” 


innumerable  forms  of  beauty  and  utility,  lyill  0^.  church,  and  had  been  at  W - only  a 

be  the  great  attraction,  it  being  the  otieuing  months,  preached  a  very  comfortina  ser- 


iB'Southern  China  a  great  door  has  been  open-  nioiuons,  ana  tnai  on  a  scaie  so  exiensiye  gg  ^gf^  jj^e  !ious«  bi 

ed.  Imagine  one-third  of  the  people  of  the  Uni-  magnificent  as  to  eclipse  all  preceding  dis-  ggj;  gneve  about  your  child,  we  are  short-lived 

ted  States  living  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Ken-  PlS’Ys  of  the  kind.  There  are  this  year  two  or-  creatures  at  best.” 

tUcky,  and  these  States  crossed  and  intersected  ganizations,  both  with  new  and  extensive  exhi-  ^^g  ^yg  rode  toward  the  grave-yard  I  said  to 
with  almost  countless  rivers  and  canals,  the  hition  buildings,  both  on  Huntington  avenue,  my  husband  (and  oh,  the  bitter  anguish  of  the 
people  dwelling  almost  exclusively  in  villages.  Back  Bay,  and  about  a  third  of  a  mile  apart,  thought!)  “This  is  the  iast  ride  we  shali  all 
and  you  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  The  first  is  the  have  together,” 

the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  Southern  Prov-  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  In  a  short  time  from  this  we  had  a  visit 

inces  of  China.  On  account  of  the  water  facili-  whose  small  beginning  dates  back  to  1795,  but  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harsen  and  wife,  whose 
ties  the  means  of  reaching  distant  points  are  which  has  grown  with  the  demands  of  industry  place  of  residence  and  missionary  field  were 

both  numerous  and  cheap.  Great  care  is  ne-  to  its  present  large  proportions.  Its  new  build-  sixty  miles  from  C - .  I  can  assure  my 

oessary  in  selecting  modes  of  travel.  The  ing  is  of  brick,  three  stories  above  the  base-  readers  that  a  visit  from  sucii  a  Christian  gen- 
cheapest  conveyance  is  not  always  the  most  ment,  580  feet  front,  and  well  proixirtioned,  tleman  and  lady  at  so  sad  a  time  and  in  a  place 
economical.  One  may  take  a  passage-boat  for  and  its  flooring  is  said  to  be  equal  to  an  area  of  like  this,  was  very  comforting, 
twenty-five  cents  a  day,  and  take  smallpox  in  five  acres.  The  exhibition  halls  are  truly  spa-  The  first  time  my  husband  met  Brother  Har- 
addition,  or  hire  a  comfortable  boat  for  one  cious,  the  largest  being  nearly  two  hundred  sen  was  at  C - ,  about  one  year  before  we 


have  together,” 

In  a  short  time  from  this  we  had  a  visit 


sixty  miles  from  C - .  I  can  assure  my 

readers  that  a  visit  from  sucii  a  Christian  gen- 


dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  and  travel  with  com-  feet  square,  another  50x180,  with  broad  roomy  moved  there.  Ho  preached  in  the  morning  the 
fort  and  without  danger  of  impairing  health,  galleries  on  three  sides.  The  picture  gallery,  first  sermon  that  was  ever  heard  in  that  town. 
Eiperienoedmissionaries  wisely  choose  the  lat-  on  the  top  of  the  building,  has  received  special  His  subject  was  “  the  iienitent  thief,”  a  fitting 
ter  method.  artistic  attention,  and  for  size  and  arrangement  one  for  such  a  place.  My  husband  preached 

The  outstatlons  in  connection  with  our  Church  exceeds  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  The  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Harsen  at  this  time  was 
are  from  forty  to  three  hundred  miles  distant  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  $275,000.  sixty  miles  from  home,  looking  after  the  scat- 
from  Canton.  They  need  careful  oversight,  This  association  is  called  “  charitable,”  one  of  tered  lambs  of  the  fold. 


Ho  preached  in  the  morning  the 


and  are  frequently  visited  by  the  missionaries,  its  objects  at  the  start,  and  is  still,  being  aid  to  During  the  Winter  my  husband  hauled  lum- 
The  last  journey  was  taken  in  company  with  the  families  of  disabled  or  deceased  mechanics,  ber  one  very  cold  day.  Brother  Harsen  pulled 
Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  our  ablest  and  most  At  its  last  exhibition,  three  years  ago,  although  off  his  overcoat  and  reached  it  to  him,  saying 
experienced  missionaries,  especially  in  the  re-  it  erected  a  very  large  buildingfor  the  purpose,  “  Pot  this  on.  I  see  you  need  it.”  That  night 
sponsible  work  of  opening  new  stations.  it  was  unable  to  furnish  space  for  the  numerous  oay  husband  slept  on  the  ground ;  the  wind 

A  boat,  well  manned  and  provisioned,  and  parties  who  wished  to  exhibit,  and  so  great  was  blew  cold  from  the  north,  bringing  sleet  and 
carrying  some  thousands  of  books  and  tracts,  the  disappointment  and  vexation  that  a  new  then  snow,  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  coat, 
brought  us,  after  two  days’  journey,  to  our  first  company  was  determined  upon,  and  has  result-  he  would  have  suffered  very  much, 
out-station  at  Lin-Po.  Here  a  native  preacher  ed  in  the  At  one  time  this  same  servant  of  God  went 

with  a  little  band  of  Christians  labors  to  bring  England  Manufacturers’  and  Mechanics’  Institute.  horseback  to  a  poor  settlement  on  Sunday 


with  a  little  band  of  Christians  labors  to  bring 
others  to  a  knowledge  of  the  new  doctrine.  On 
Sunday  morning  one  young  man  was  examined 
and  baptized  and  received  into  the  Church. 


I  in  the  At  one  time  this  same  servant  of  God  went 

few  England  Manufacturers’  and  Mechanics’  Institute,  horseback  to  a  poor  settlement  on  Sunday 

^  ,  ,  afternoon  to  preach  Christ  and  also  to  break 

Its  building  IS  larger  than  that  above  de-  the  bread  of  life  to  a  little  company  of  believ- 
scribed,  and  claims  a  floor  area  of  eight  acres ;  ^gg  returning. 


Both  morning  and  evening,  people  crowded  exhibition  departmente  do  not  appear  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  heavens  were  cov- 


the  chapel,  and  listened  until  the  preacher, 
exhausted,  was  obliged  to  close  the  service. 


BO  economically  arranged,  and  the  two  build¬ 
ings  cannot  differ  much  in  available  room. 


ered  with  heavy  black  clouds,  and  when  he 
was  about  six  miles  from  his  home,  he  lost  his 


On  Monday  we  started  for  the  city  of  Shek-  England  is  estimated  at  wandering  around  through 

Lung,  visiting  some  villages  along  the  route,  ®  M^sachu-  gj.ggg^  feeling  his  way  through  the 

and  making  occasional  detours  to  reach  the  sette  Charitable ;  but  in  beauty  of  architecture  darkness  of  the  night.  At  this  time  his  con- 
large  towns  situated  some  distance  from  the  and  imposing  appearance  the  latter  has  great-  gj-ggation  were  waiting  patiently  for  their  min- 
river.  It  is  this  personal  work,  walking  about  advantage.  The  two  institutions  being  as  he  did  not  come,  they  became 

and  talking  with  the  people,  that  gives  correct  ni®nUcal  m  their  nature  and  objects,  do  not  very  anxious  and  desirous  of  knowing  why  he 
information,  as  well  as  deep  impressions,  as  to  conflict  with  each  other,  but  only  com^te  for  ^j^^g  detained.  Could  the  wolves  have  de- 
the  obstacles  and  encouragements  to  Gospel  Patronage ;  and  even  for  this  there  is  little  youred  him,  or  was  he  lost  ?  Yes,  he  was  ac- 
work  in  this  country.  The  vastness  of  the  imp-  every  foot  of  exhibition  space  in  both  jggUy  igg^^  gg^  about  the  middle  of  the  night 

Hlation  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  few  work-  already  engaged.  The  New  Eng-  accidentally  came  to  an  old  cabin  in  which 

ers.  From  a  high  hill  within  a  radius  of  a  few  ““  nstitute  is  already  in  oi^ation,  though  lived,  and  after  tying  his  horse  to  a 

miles  we  counted  hundreds  of  villages  without  ^ other  was  to  open  gggflg wer  stalk,  he  found  a  shelter  until  morn- 

a  missionary  or  convert,  and  this  among  a  peo-  believed  that  another  such  jg^ 

pie  who  in  every  instance  listened  to  us  willing-  would  scarc^y  more  than  meet  the  jg  j^ig  ^^^g  vigig5ty  there  were  few,  if 

ly  and  respectfully.  In  most  of  the  villages  vis-  demand  for  space.  These  two  buildings,  it  any,  of  the  poor  and  sorrowing  ones  but  were 
ited  the  people  had  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  a  for-  ®^oul  e  said,  are  e  permanent,  and  kept  comforted  by  the  presence,  counsel  and  prayers 
eigner.  The  crowds  that  followed  us  reminded  ^  of  this  devoted  servant  of  Jesus, 

me  of  Broadway  on  St.  Patrick’s  day.  To  say  Soods.  The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Society  invited  my  husband  to  go 

the  villages  are  crowded  is  only  to  approximate  1°*^  built,  and  j^.g^  make  a  few  calls.  The  first  house 

the  truth;  and  to  say  they  are  dirty  is  rather  to  ^  they  entered  was  a  little  hovel.  The  man  was 

pay  them  a  compliment.  The  houses  are  of  one  P'A.  P  renewal.  It  all  very  low  with  consumption,  and  his  wife  made 

story,  made  of  clay  or  brick,  with  tile-roofs,  ^h°ich  has  LeVmadf  Jn  thLT"^^^^  ^  washing.  Brother  Harsen  con- 

containing  one  or  two  rooms,  with  an  average  wnicn  nas  been  made  n  ese  JNortnern  States  versed  kindly  and  freely  with  the  sick  man, 
of  eight  persons,  exclusive  of  pigs  and  poultry,  within  a  few  y^rs,  in  every  branch,  form,  and  ^j^^g  jjggp;  down  by  his  side  and  besought  the 
The  streets  are  seldom  wide  enough  for  two  ^^y^®  of  manufacture,  mechanics,  and  agricul-  g,  Jehovah  to  rest  upon  him  and  to 

persons  to  pass  with  comfort,  and  are  without  bow  mgenui  y  as  en  s  imulated  jjjggg  j^jg^  ggd  hjg  family,  and  just  before  leav- 

and  taxed  to  its  utmost  for  new  inventions  m  _ 


pretense  to  regularity.  How  people  can  live 


ing  he  put  some  money  in  the  hand  of  the 


and  apparently  thrive  in  circumstances  so  in-  furtherance  of  utility,  ecemomy,  convenience,  heart-broken  woman. 

describably  filthy,  is  a  question  which  hygi-  ^“fort,  taste,  and  so  a  be  ter  aggregate  of  Although  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ  is 

enists  may  take  pleasure  in  solving.  They  bf®  ®  ’'®®^  good,  virtue  the  while  keeping  step  g^^  laboring  for  the  Master  in  the  East  there 


would  have  more  pleasure  in  attempting  the  material  progress.  gj.^  thousands  in  the  West  who  will  remember 

solution  than  in  investigating  the  facts.  Boston  Public  Library  hinj  vyith  love  and  gratitude  as  long  as  they  live. 

On  Tuesday  evening  we  reached  Shek-Lung,  has  obtained  from  the  city,  what  it  has  been  A  thousand  just  such  earnest,  self-sacrificing 
a  large,  thriving,  commercial  city,  where  there  long  wanting  and  waiting  for,  a  grant  of  $200,-  ministers  are  needed  to-day  in  the  great  West ! 
is  but  one  chapel  and  preacher,  with  a  few  OOO  wherewith  to  complete  the  purchase  of  land  During  this  visit  he  preached  for  my  husband 
Christians,  in  a  population  of  one  hundred  on  which  to  erect  a  new  library  building.  The  three  times,  and  visited  a  good  many  of  those 
thousand,  with  many  adjacent  villages.  Some  lot  selected  is  on  the  corner  of  Dartmouth  and  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  Many  of  the 
years  ago  the  chapel  of  the  Rhenish  Mission  in  St.  James  streets — Back  Bay  of  course ;  for  no  rough  and  ungodly  old  frontiers-men  were  glad 
this  city  was  tom  down  by  the  people,  the  min-  one  need  look  elsewhere  for  any  new  and  costly  to  see  him,  because  they  respected  him  as  a 
later  barely  escaping  the  fury  of  the  mob.  Here,  ^hurch  or  public  building.  The  land  being  true  and  sincere  servant  of  the  Most  High  God. 
as  elsewhere,  the  people  listened  with  eager-  provided  for,  there  is  now  no  apparent  necessi-  His  wife  was  an  excellent  singer,  and  one  of 
ness  until  asked  to  leave  the  chapel,  and  show-  ty  for  a  long  delay  of  building  operations,  and  those  sweet  and  pleasant  women  who  are  so 
ed  by  their  conduct  that  they  were  beginning  to  it  is  understood  that  a  committee  is  already  in  fitted  to  drive  gloom  and  sadness  from  the 
mnderstand  the  nature  of  our  mission.  consultation  with  the  city  architect  in  regard  hearts  of  all  with  whom  they  associate.  When 

The  dragon-boat  festivities  brought  together  to  plana.  The  present  building,  though  good  they  left  our  home  we  watched  their  buggy 
a  large  number  of  people,  and  we  used  the  op-  for  the  time,  and  all  the  library  demanded,  is  until  it  disappeared  over  the  hill,  nearly  a 
portunity  to  dispose  of  many  books  and  tracts,  now  wholly  inadequate  for  the  proper  arrange-  mile  away.  Then  we  asked  God  to  go  with 
This  annual  festival  has  a  marked  place  in  the  ment  and  keeping  of  a  library  of  391,338  vol-  them  and  to  bless  them  abundantly. 


About  two  weeks  from  this  time  my  youngest  | 
child— a  little  girl  whom  I  had  named  Laura 
after  my  dear  departed  prairie  sister— was  sud¬ 
denly  taken  with  the  same  disease. 

On  the  Sabbath  day  I  had  been  several  miles 
from  home  on  horseback,  to  assist  the  parents 
of  a  child  who  had  just  died;  tliey  also  had 
another  child  very  sick.  When  I  returned  at 
night  my  little  darling  came  running  to  meet 
me,  and  seemed  so  full  of  life  that  I  did  not 
dream  she  was  so  soon  to  be  taken  from  me. 
Being  very  weary  I  retired  early. 

After  my  husband  came  home  from  church 
he  said  he  feared  she  was  taking  the  croup, 
for  she  had  a  fever  and  was  covered  with  an 
unnatural  perspiration.  His  words  startled 
me  as  though  the  house  had  been  shaken  by 
an  earthquake.  We  sent  for  some  of  our 
neighbors,  and  endeavored  to  check  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  false  membrane,  but  all  in  vain. 

In  the  morning  my  husband  went  to  W - 

in  the  stage  for  a  physician,  but  at  night  he 
returned  alone.  The  physician  arrived  the 
next  day.  He  looked  at  her  and  shook  his 
head,  saying  “She  has  lost  her  voice.”  I  said 
“Oh,  doctor,  can  you  do  nothing  for  my 
child  ?  must  she  die  ?  ”  He  said  “  There  is 
only  one  hope,  and  that  is  very  slight ;  a  few 
such  cases  have  been  saved  by  the  surgical 
operation  of  tracheotomy,  and  I  will  try  it  if 
you  think  best.”  We  told  him  if  that  was  the 
only  hope,  to  do  the  best  he  could. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  ready.  Several  of 
the  neighbors  were  in  the  room.  My  husband 
and  I  went  into  another  room  and  fell  on  our 
knees. 

In  a  short  time  the  doctor  tapped  on  the  door 
and  said  “  It  is  all  over.”  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
ran  to  the  door,  and  as  I  opened  it  I  said  “  Is 
she  alive?”  he  said  “No,  she  is  gone!”  I 
went  in  the  room  to  embrace  the  lifeless  form 
of  ray  dear  child,  who  two  days  before  seemed 
so  full  of  life.  But  we  knew  it  was  God’s  will, 
and  we  endeavored  to  be  reconciled.  But  we 
feel  the  aching  void  until  the  present  time. 

The  physician,  who  was  an  upright  Christian 
gentleman,  then  read  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  prayed  for  God  to  give  us 
strength  to  endure  the  sad  bereavement. 

We  could  have  no  sermon  preached  over  our 

precious  babe,  as  Brother  M - had  now  left 

W - .  and  we  knew  of  no  minister  nearer 

than  thirty-five  miles.  But  one  of  our  elders 
prayed  at  the  house,  and  also  at  the  grave, 
where  we  laid  her  down  on  her  second  birth¬ 
day  by  the  side  of  her  little  brother,  and  both 
were  buried  close  to  the  grave  of  our  dear 
friend  Duck,  whose  arms  had  so  often  clasped 
the  little  ones  before  they  were  folded  over  as 
pure  a  heart  as  ever  beat  within  a  woman’s 
breast.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  would  still 
love  and  protect  my  darling  babes,  and  would 
they  not  need  it  in  such  a  cemetery  as  this,  with 
the  graves  of  murderers  and  thieves  on  every 
side  ? 

But  was  not  this  viewing  the  serious  subject 
from  a  wrong  stand-point  ?  were  not  the  souls 
of  my  precious  children  in  the  world  of  glory 
near  and  dear  to  the  spirit  of  my  friend  who 
died  in  my  arms  ?  But  one  blow  after  another 
had  fallen  upon  me  until,  like  Job’s  friends, 
I  felt  like  sitting  down  on  the  ground  seven 
days  in  silence.  The  sweetest  earthly  music 
had  died  away  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 
Two  of  the  bright  flowers  on  the  family  tree 
had  been  smitten  by  the  frost  of  death.  It  was 
Autumn  to  my  poor  trembling,  shivering  soul, 
and  the  raindrops  were  falling  on  the  leaves 
already  fallen. 

That  night,  as  I  laid  my  little  boy  in  his  bed, 

'  th&re  was  the  coffin  wall  between  him  and  his 
mate ;  and  as  I  close^  my  eyes  to  sleep,  a  new- 
made  grave  stood  between  me  and  my  darling 
babe.  I  reached  for  my  child,  and  thought  I 
had  grasped  her  little  dress ;  but  alas,  it  was 
only  my  pillow,  and  it  was  soon  wet  with  tears. 

After  this  two  of  our  other  children  were 
very  sick,  and  for  a  long  while  we  watched 
them  day  and  night;  but  finally,  with  God’s 
blessing,  they  both  recovered. 

The  doctor  had  made  three  trips  from  W - . 

One  time  he  drove  his  team  so  fast  that  one  of 
his  horses  dropped  dead  in  the  harness,  and 
we  now  felt  that  it  was  our  first  duty  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  pay  him  for  his  kindness.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  sent  him  five  dollars  in  a  letter,  tell¬ 
ing  him  we  would  send  him  more,  and  would 
pay  the  whole  bill  as  soon  as  possible.  But  he 
returned  the  money  by  the  next  mail,  saying 
his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  keep  it. 

Shortly  after  this  a  bill  of  ten  dollars  for 
poor  little  Laurie’s  coffin  was  handed  in,  and 
we  had  no  money  to  pay  it.  Other  small  bills 
were  pressing  heavily  upon  us,  and  for  a  great 
many  days  we  carried  this  financial  burden, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  we  could  not  dispose 
of  it. 

Finally,  my  husband  resolved  to  write  to  Miss 

H -  (a  lady  in  Ohio  who  had  written  us 

several  very  encouraging  letters,  and  who  had, 
in  connection  with  the  other  ladies  of  the 
Church  to  which  she  belonged,  sent  us  much 
aid  after  the  grasshopper  scourge),  and  tell  her 
how  we  were  situated ;  and  in  a  few  days  we 
received  forty  dollars,  which  helped  us  out  of 
our  straitened  and  embarrassing  circumstances 
very  much. 

We  were  now  receiving  only  three  hundred 
dollars  per  year  from  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  reduction  was  made  on  account  of 
the  many  calls  and  the  scarcity  of  funds.  At 
such  a  distance  from  the  railroad  everything 
(groceries  especially)  was  sold  at  enormous 
prices. 

About  this  time  a  young  minister  was  sent  to 

W - ,  but  only  remained  three  months.  He 

told  my  husband  he  did  not  think  it  was  his 
duty  to  remain  there  and  ruin  his  health.  He 
was  a  fine  sermonizer,  but  had  not  much  of  a 
missionary’s  spirit. 

Our  town  and  vicinity  seemed  now  to  be 
changing  very  rapidly  for  the  better.  It  is 
true  the  rough  border  element  continued  to 
remain,  but  now  joyously  mingled  with  the 
better  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  We 
had  scattered  religious  literature  for  miles  in 
every  direction.  One  could  scarcely  enter  a 
cabin  without  finding  tracts  from  our  Board 
of  Publication.  People  seemed  to  be  thirsting 
for  the  bread  of  eternal  life.  Quite  frequently 
about  this  time  they  would  come  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  to  hear  the  Word. 

Three  Quaker  brethren  were  passing  through 
our  town  on  their  way  to  an  Indian  agency, 
but  stopped  over  the  Sabbath.  My  husband 
had  an  appointment  to  preach  in  a  new  school- 
house,  four  miles  east.  He  asked  the  Quaker 
brothers  if  they  would  go  and  conduct  the 
service.  They  said  they  would ;  and  my  hus¬ 
band  went  five  miles  in  another  direction,  and 
organized  a  Sabbath-school. 

The  Quakers  went  early  to  the  house,  and  as 
they  saw  no  one  moving  and  only  a  few  little 
cabins  in  the  distance,  they  said  they  might  as 
well  go  back,  for  there  would  be  no  one  there 
to  preach  to  that  day.  But  in  a  few  moments 
they  saw  wagons  coming  from  every  direction, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  house  was  crowded. 

The  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  the  emotions 
of  the  heart  are  reflected  in  the  words  that  are 
spoken,  so  that  we  may  know  a  wicked  or  a 
pious  man  by  his  language. 

Language  Is  a  revealerof  character,  and  that 
which  a  man  would  conceal  by  his  acts  and 
manner  he  cannot  hide  in  his  words. 


LIFE  A  MEDLEY. 

Life  is  a  queer  contradiction ! 

I  know  I’m  not  saying  a  thing 
That ’s  original ;  I’ve  a  conviction. 

In  fact,  that  I  harp  on  a  sti'ing 
That’s  been  tried  to  its  utmost  tension 
By  the  twangs  of  the  blundering.  . 

Yet  the  truth  remains :  Life  is  a  jumble — 

Such  a  mixture  of  good  and  of  bad, 

Of  things  to  elate  and  make  humble. 

Of  things  comic,  pathetic,  and  sad. 

That  one-half  the  worid  weep,  and  then  stumble 
In  doubt,  while  others  are  glad. 

But  to  most  of  us  opposite  phases 
Are  present  at  different  times : 

The  same  land,  nnder  beautiful  hazes. 

Is  one  day  a  fit  subject  for  rhymes ; 

The  next — a  cow-pasture,  where  grazes 
Old  Brindle — worth  so  many  dimes. 

One  day  our  whole  being’s  uplifted 
With  a  sense  of  Life’s  meaning  revealed. 

With  a  love  for  the  great  and  the  gifted. 

And  a  longing  to  open  the  sealed ; 

The  next  rosy  hazes  have  drifted 
Away,  and  our  landscape ’s  a  field ! 

We  live  in  a  world  of  commotion — 

Of  hurry  and  worry  and  rush; 

But  hours  come,  still  and  sweet  for  devotion. 
That  enchant  restless  hearts  with  their  hush. 
As  even  the  stormy  old  ocean 
Sometimes  mirrors  the  sun’s  parting  blush. 

Our  hearts  are  essentially  human. 

But  they  come  from  the  Heart  Divine ; 

We  love  earth,  but  we  hope  for  heaven ; 

And  when  God  has  ceased  to  refine 
And  make  perfect  His  jewels,  then  even 
Among  them  our  souls  may  shine. 

Some  time  in  the  heavenly  country. 

When  we  live  in  the  fulness  of  peace — 

When  we  see  no  longer  darkly. 

But,  as  promised  us,  face  to  face — 

Who  knows  but  our  quickened  vision 
May  decipher  the  puzzle,  and  trace 

Through  all  these  earthly  mazes 
The  thread  of  a  Father’s  care. 

Never  lost  through  the  darkest  places. 

No  break  in  it  anywhere. 

But  running  clear  into  heaven. 

And  no  end  to  it  even  there  ? 

Shall  we  wait  till  we  reach  that  country 
To  trust  to  the  love  of  the  King  ? 

Shall  we  not  bear  our  share  of  the  troubles. 
With  no  thought  of  murmuring. 

And  with  patient  and  gladsome  spirits 
Find  God’s  meaning  in  everything  ? 

—Mrs.  M.  E.  A.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


iieUBiotts 

The  Intelligencer  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
Darwinism  is  beginning  to  lose  favor  in  quar¬ 
ters  where  it  has  been  expected  to  be  accepted 
and  advocated : 

It  never  was  a  principle  or  law  of  life  scien¬ 
tifically  educed  from  facts,  but  began  as  a  the¬ 
ory  in  the  mind  of  the  grandfather  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Darwin.  That  grandfather,  a  physician  in 
England,  was  an  infidel.  He  adopted  an  old 
Pagan  theory  of  development  in  order  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  inspired  account  of  creation.  Three 
generations  of  Darwins  have  been  at  work  en- 
deavoiing  to  find  facts  which  could  be  made  to 
appear  to  sustain  the  speculation.  They  have 
exhibited  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  have 
succeeded  in  imposing  upon  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple.  Darwinism  is  simply  an  imposture  pre- 
senteil  in  the  name  of  science.  At  the  recent 
University  Convocation,  called  by  the  Regents 
of  the  State  University,  and  held  at  Albany, 
Prof.  H.  S.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  read  a  paper  on  “  Paleontology  as  Bear¬ 
ing  on  the  Theory  of  Evolution,”  in  which  he 
declared  with  emphasis  that  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution,  by  natural  selection  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  course  of  an 
evolution  of  higher  forms  of  life  from  lower 
ones,  has  no  support  whatever  from  paleontol¬ 
ogy,  and  at  present  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
it.  The  Professor  cited  the  opinions  of  emi¬ 
nent  scientists  of  this  country  and  Europe  In 
favor  of  his  position.  In  the  dlscdssion  which 
followed  he  was  supported  by  Dr.  Wilson,  also 
of  Cornell  University,  and  by  Prof.  Hall  of 
Albany.  Now,  if  fossil  remains  do  not  sustain 
Darwinian  evolution,  it  is  destroyed,  and  if 
such  men  say  that  they  do  not,  two  of  them 
being  from  Cornell,  where  skepticism  has 
abounded,  the  theory  is  in  a  very  seriously 
damaged  condition. 

The  Observer  refers  to  the  proposed  religious 
services  at  Yorktown  on  the  recurrence  of  the 
centennial  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  as 
follows : 

These,  we  understand,  are  committed  to  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  are 
to  conduct  them  in  their  own  way,  and  of 
course  they  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  that  Church. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
country  we  have  no  established  religion,  and 
that  in  this  matter  all  sects  stand  on  an  equal 
footing.  There  is  therefore  no  other  law  than 
that  of  good  taste,  propriety,  and  public  fitness 
to  govern  the  managers  of  such  a  celebration 
in  their  selection  of  ministers  of  religion. 
There  is  one  grand  distinction  in  this  free 
country,  and  that  is  between  Romanists  and 
Protestants.  It  is  a  line  separating  those  who 
represent  Rome  from  those  who  represent 
Anglo-Saxon  freedom  and  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples.  If  the  officiating  ministers  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  had  been  selected  from  any  one  Protest¬ 
ant  denomination,  all  the  others  would  have 
been  invited,  and  at  liberty  to  cooperate,  be¬ 
cause  they  all  accept  and  defend  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  of  republican  liberty,  which  was  secured 
in  its  finality  when  Cornwallis  surrendered  at 
Forktown.  Not  so  with  the  Romanist  minis¬ 
tration.  That  Church  represents  the  highest 
style  of  despotism  known  to  the  human  race. 
It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
Churcii  is  supreme  over  all  human  govern¬ 
ments,  which  exist  only  to  advance  the  Church. 
This  is  the  avowed  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to-day.  Everybody  knows  this.  The 
managers  of  the  Yorktown  celebration  know  it 
as  well  as  we  do.  They  knew  it  when  they  de¬ 
termined  to  set  aside  the  consideration  that 
out  of  fifty  millions  of  people,  perhaps  five  or 
six  of  these  millions  are  Romanists,  while  more 
than  forty  millions  abhor  that  doctrine. 

The  injustice,  the  impropiiety  (to  use  the 
mildest  term)  of  this  arrangement,  must  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  every  enlightened  American  citizen.  It 
is  too  late  to  remedy  it  now.  Indeed  it  was 
made  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it 
woulcMbe  offensive  to  the  religious  sense  of  the 
country,  and  the  protest  of  the  lovers  of  Amer¬ 
ican  principles  will  be  of  no  avail.  But  we 
wish  to  be  put  on  record  in  regard  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  as  protestant  American  citizens. 

The  Independent  pays  a  well-deserved  trib¬ 
ute  to  Mr.  Blaine.  Referring  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  arm-in-arm  with  the  President  when  he 
was  shot  down,  it  continues  : 

Since  that  moment  special  responsibilities 
have  fallen  upon  him,  holding,  as  he  does,  what 
is  regarded  as  the  first  position  in  the  Cabinet. 
All  must  concede  that  his  bearing  and  general 
deportment  during  the  weary  weeks  of  the 
President’s  ensuing  sickness,  while  forming  but 
a  brief  chapter  in  his  history,  deserve  to  be  re¬ 
membered  and  spoken  of  in  terms  of  warm 
commendation.  Mr.  Blaine  has  said  and  done 
a  great  many  brilliant  things,  but  he  never  ap¬ 
peared  better  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  never  more  perfectly  enjoyed  their  confi¬ 
dence,  and  never  had  more  friends  than  at  this 
moment.  While  he  has  wisely  managed  the 
affairs  of  his  department,  without  the  aid  and 
direction  of  the  President,  so  that  the  country 
has  suffered  no  harm,  his  deportment  toward 
the  President  and  his  family,  as  well  as  toward 
General  Arthur,  has  evinced  alike  the  purest 
sympathy  and  the  most  refined  and  delicate 
common-sense.  Fluctuating  between  hope  and 
fear,  with  the  changing  phases  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  condition,  he  has  been  careful  in  all  his 
despatches  about  the  President  to  select  words 
that  the  people  could  readily  understand,  and 
use  words  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  exact  truth.  His  daily  despatches  on  this 
subject  have  been  quite  as  valuable  as  the  bul¬ 
letins  of  the  surgeons  in  recording  the  progress 
of  this  mournful  case.  The  people  cannot  fail 


to  give  Secretary  Blaine  their  hearty  thanks 
for  having  been  a  plain  and  honest  truth-teller 
in  respect  to  a  matter  that  was  commanding 
the  deepest  thoughtfulness  and  interest  of  the 
whole  country,  as  well  as  engaging  the  earnest 
sympathy  of  the  civilized  world.  The  nation 
and  the  President  have  alike  had  a  most  wor¬ 
thy  representative  in  Secretary  Blaine.  At 
this  writing  the  President  is  not  dead ;  but 
should  he  die.  General  Arthur  could  do  no 
wiser  thing  than  to  strenuously  urge  Mr. 
Blaine  to  remain  in  his  present  position  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  We  see  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  the  President’s  death  should  lead  to 
any  change  in  the  Cabinet. 

Complimentary  words  might  be  truthfully 
used  with  regard  to  the  entire  Cabinet.  The 
ordinary  difficulties  of  their  positions  have 
been  enhanced  by  the  attempt  of  the  2d  of 
July,  and  they  have  each  and  all  met  the 
necessities  of  the  peculiar  situation  with  great 
good  sense,  and  withal  a  sympathy  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  that  has  shown  them  to  be  one  in  heart 
with  the  people  touching  this  great  national 
affliction.  _ 

The  Catholic  Review,  incited  by  a  report 
which  first  appeared  in  a  London  paper,  in 
substance  that  the  Pope  was  about  to  abandon 
Rome  and  take  up  his  residence  in  the  United 
States,  thus  comments : 

As  for  the  visit  of  a  Pope  to  the  United 
States,  there  is  nothing  in  that  either  against 
nature  or  against  grace.  But  when  all  is  said 
pro  and  con,  there  are  certain  obvious  reasons 
why  the  Pope  at  present  at  least  should  con¬ 
tinue  where  he  is.  .  .  The  city  of  Rome  belongs 
to-day  to  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  patrimony  of  Peter, 
which  if  strong  and  sacrilegious  hands  tear 
away  from  it,  strong  and  pious  hands  may,  as 
they  have  done  ere  now,  filially  restore  to  it. 
Rome,  intruder  or  no  intruder,  will  and  must 
continue  to  be  the  visible  centre  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  world  until  the  Pope  is  forcibly  driven  from 
it  or  martyred  within  its  walls ;  neither  of 
which  alternatives  is,  judging  by  the  present 
tone  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  Italy,  by  any 
means  undesirable  or  impossible. 

The  Christian  Weekly  holds  faithfully  to  the 
foresight  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testements,  but  as  to  moderu  weather  proph¬ 
ets,  they  are  in  danger  of  ruining  their  business 
by  over-definiteness : 

A  great  deal  of  consequence  has  in  some 
quarters  been  attached  to  the  predictions  of 
Mr.  Vennor,  the  “  Canadian  Weather  Prophet,” 
so  to  style  him.  Most  of  his  forecasts  are  in 
such  indefinite  and  general  terms  that  they  will 
suit  a  considerable  ■  variety  of  weather.  He 
published  a  letter,  however,  in  the  latter  part 
of  June,  setting  forth  with  some  particularity 
his  belief  in  regard  to  the  weather  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  July.  A  gentleman  of  this  city 
has  taken  pains  to  secure  from  the  Signal  Of¬ 
fice  a  complete  statement  in  regard^to  the  points 
covered  in  this  letter.  Vennor 'predicted  a 
great  deal  of  rain  ;  but  there  was  a  general 
deficiency  of  rainfall.  The  prediction  was  of 
severe  and  frequent  storms  of  wind,  thunder, 
and  lightning.  July,  as  a  whole,  was  a  quiet 
month,  free  from  atmospheric  disturbance. 
The  predictions  in  regard  to  changes  in  tem¬ 
perature  came  nearer  the  truth,  and  in  two  in¬ 
stances  were  verified.  The  Signal  officer  adds : 
“  In  summing  up,  I  would  state  that  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  Mr.  Vennor  for  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  from  the  10th  to  the  16th,  and  for  the  27th 
and  28th  of  July,  1881,  have  been  verified  ;  all 
other  predictions  contained  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  slip  have  not  been  verified  in  the  slightest 
extent,  so  far  as  the  data  at  this  office  show. 
That  is,  the  per  cent,  is  much  less  than  would 
have  been  under  the  law  of  chance  in  blind 
guessing.”  _ 


CHURCH  Bl-CENTENAHT  AT  EXNHHAM. 

Hingham,  Mass.,  contains  what  is  claimed  to 
be  the  oldest  meeting-house  in  America,  and 
the  Unitarian  church  occupying  it,  celebrated 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  on  August  8. 
Prof.  C.  E.  Norton,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
first  pastor,  delivered  an  appropriate  address 
on  the  occasion.  According  to  an  account 
in  the  Boston  Traveller  the  “Old  Church” 
perpetuates  a  style  of  architecture  which  has 
almost  passed  from  the  memory  of  the  “  oldest 
inhabitant.”  It  is  nearly  an  equal-sided  paral¬ 
lelogram,  about  55  by  70  feet,  with  an  ordinary 
seating  capacity  of  seven  hundred. 

The  meeting-house  has  a  “  hip  ”  roof  with  a 
balustrade  around  the  apex  and  a  hexagonal 
bell  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire-shaped  stee¬ 
ple  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The 
building  was  enlarged  in  1720,  and  again  in 
1756.  The  old  frame  is  intact.  There  are  gird¬ 
ers  16  inches  square  ;  the  king-posts,  purlins, 
curious,  curved  sub-rafters — all  massive  and  of 
oak — together  with  posts  and  beams  protrud¬ 
ing  into  the  audience  room  ;  the  large  gallery 
posts,  the  curved  gallery  and  wall  braces — 
everything  hewn  timber — gives  an  idea  of  so¬ 
lidity,  strength  and  endurance,  which  promises 
well  for  two  hundred  years  more.  The  ceiling 
is  twenty-two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  is  paper¬ 
ed  in  watered  white,  the  walls  having  a  cream- 
tinted  covering.  A  light-grained  wainscoting 
rises  three  feet  around  the  walls.  The  gallery 
rpns  about  three  sides,  supported  by  large 
round  pillars,  hewn.  When  the  last  general 
repairs  were  made,  in  1869,  the  old-fashioned 
square  pews,  introduced  in  1755,  were  replaced 
by  the  present  sittings,  circular  in  arrangement. 
In  the  loft  are  two  of  these  antique  pews,  one 
formerly  occupied  by  the  minister’s  family,  and 
the  other  by  the  old  hero  Gen.  Benjamin  Lin¬ 
coln.  The  floors  formerly  rested  on  the  ground, 
and  the  present  sexton  tells  of  the  toadstools 
which  he  has  seen  growing  up  in  the  pews. 
The  present  pulpit  was  put  into  the  church  in 
1755,  and  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  rising  ten  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  pews.  Its  material  is 
pine,  handsomely  veneered  ;  the  reading-desk, 
fianked  by  two  wings,  with  crenelat^  and 
other  mouldings,  stands  out  in  circular  form, 
supported  by  b^racket  and  corbel. 

Overhead  is  a  canopy — miscalled  canopy — 
crowned  with  a  poppy-head  which  joins  to  the 
ceiling.  Behind  the  pulpit  there  was  a  double 
louver  window,  now  closed,  and  crimson  drap¬ 
ery  forms  the  pulpit  background.  The  wdq- 
dows  were  put  in  new  in  1869,  diamond  shape, 
and  a  reproduction  of  the  first  sashes.  Two 
portico  vestibules  form  the  entrances.  In  the 
pediment  of  the  principal  one  is  the  date  in¬ 
scription  “  MDCLXXXI.”  The  church  was  not 
warmed  at  all  before  1822,  and  then  a  great 
crowd  assembled  on  the  Sunday  to  witness  the 
working  of  the  first  stoves. 

A  mural  tablet  has  lately  been  erected  to  the 
right  of  the  pulpit.  The  tablet  is  of  bronze,  on 
a  white  wood  ground,  ornamented  with  scroll¬ 
work  and  tracery.  The  following  is  the  In¬ 
scription  : 

Let  the  Work  of  Our  Fathers  Stand. 

MINISTERS. 

Peter  Hobert .  1635-1678-9 

John  Norton .  1678-1718 

Ebenezer  Gay  ....  1718-1787 

Henry  Ware .  1787-1805 

Joseph  Richardson  .  .  1806-1871 
Calvin  Linooln  ....  1855 
Edward  Aug;ustus  Horton  1887-1880 

TEACHER. 

Robert  Peck .  1638-1641 

This  church  was  gathered  in  1635.  The 
frame  of  this  meeting-house  was  raised  on  the , 
26th,  27th  and  28th  days  of  July,  1681,  and  the 
house  was  completed  and  opened  for  public 
worship  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1682.  It 
cost  the  town  £430  and  the  old  house. 

Arago  found  a  piece  of  waste  paper  which 
contained  the  advice  of  D’Alembert  to  another, 
and  was  stimulated  to  grapple  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  then  surrounded  him.  He  made 
these  words  his  maxim  for  life,  and  they  helped 
him  in  many  emergencies. 

The  words  “The  door  was  shut,”  “Forget 
God,”  “Eternity,”  have  rung  in  the  minds  of 
many  long  after  they  had  forgotten  both  the 
preacher  and  the  sermon. 


XUM 
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ONE  THING  AND  ANOTllEK. 


The  man  who  never  excites  envy,  never  ex- 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL.  His  name.  My  heart  is  full,  therefore  I  can’t  ONE  THING  AND  ANOTllEK. 

^  »  speak  the  joy  I  feel  at  seeing  you  in  this  out-  - 

All  who  have  loUo.M  the  Inlern.tloii.l  Sondoj-  'iSht 

oohool  L««>os.r6  aware  that  thlhw«,k»od  neat  “Li  I  .w  „  ,o 

.  .  *  ^  -  ioj?  1^31  ft  cl£irR  plflc^,  L  asKGQ  ncr  qow  siit?  Ktrpt  Hiiiiths  Rnd  Powf^ll  of  Svracus^  N.  Y. 

•re  set  apart ybrrmetD.  As  there  are  therefore  no  the  light  of  God  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  h^ve^ imported  127  head  of  fine  selected 
new  lessons  to  be  learned,  we  have  not  the  usual  communion  of  saints.  She  drew  from  her  uoUan^i  cattle.  Among  them  is  the  three- 

expoeltions  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Kittredge.  bosom  a  copy  of  the  Dutch  New  Testament,  yj.^j..oi(i  bull  “  l*rince  of  Edam,”  winner  of  the 

- *-• —  which  she  had  received  from  Mr.  Helm  when  in  fli-gt  prize  at  the  great  cattle-show  at  Leyden, 

AS  IHDIAN  8DHDAY  SCHOOL.  his  school  some  years  before.  Ihis,  said  she,  Netherlands. 

Darlington,  Idaho  Territory,  Aug.  4th.— It  buru^’""l  \ook^^^  The  Scientific  American  gives  the  following 

may  interest  Saint  Paul’s  and  other  Sunday-  hv  the  British  and  For-  important  information  to  those  who  desire  to 

schools  at  home  to  read  of  Sunday  schools  on  the ieaJe^ ^v co^^  get  rid  of  stumps  on  their  farm  :  “In  the  Au- 

the  plains.  You  would  be  astonished  if  you  nraver/and  svm-  tumn  or  early  Winter  bore  a  hole  one  or  two 

Were  to  come  into  my  Sunday-school  just  as  I  b^ffether  at  the  throne  oUho  Heavenly  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  girth  of 

see  it  every  time  it  comes  together.  Think  of  Pat^es  the  throne  of  the  Heavenly 


expoeltious  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Kittredge. 


AS  IHDIAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


the  scholars’  names — Broken-Cup,  Wah-tan, 

Bull-Bear,  Coffee,  Scabby,  Tony,  Big- Jake,  Lit-  owoe  t,vn  >rx>AriT™/i  ...w..  ..w.wv.., _ _ —  — _ 

tie-big- Jake,  Red-lodge,  Whirlwind,  Big-beily,  TEACHERS  AND  teaching.  suing  Spring  take  out  the  plug,  and  pour  in 

Soft-nose,  i^d-eyes.  Wolf-face,  Big-back,  and  An  English  writer  says  there  is  something  in  about  a  gill  of  kerosene  oil,  and  ignite  it.  The 
Man-walking-on-the-ground.  Just  think  of  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher  that  is  like  an  en-  gtump  will  smoulder  away,  without  blazing,  to 
these,  and  imagine  me  greeting  them  as  they  thusiast.  Seldom  does  a  man  do  anything  no-  the  very  extremity  of  the  roots,  leaving  notliing 
come  in.  Good  morning.  Master  Little-big-  ble  until  he  becomes  an  enthusiast  in  his  work,  but  ashes.” 

Jake,  or  good  morning.  Miss  Soft-nose ;  but  we  All  the  men  who  have  mightily  moved  the  world  -nr  T)  rt  F  Maedonald  writes  to  the  Edin- 
soon  get  used  to  names,  and  think  nothing  of  have  been  enthusiasts  David  ^ub^^  burgh Scoteman :  “Sportsmen  should  forward 
their  strangeness  when  we  come  in  contact  with  Hermit  Bernard,  I^^ther  ^nd  Whitefleld  are  f,ge  their  friends  in  hampers  and  not  in 
them  eve^  day.  ,  ,  ,  illustrations.  Theie  nf  ‘leal  boxes,  which  are  so  easily  wrenched  open. 

But  lea^ng  their  names,  look  for  a  moment  enthusi^m,  which  has  the  occ^ion  of  extracted,  and  then  closed  again,  without 

at  the  costumes.  Blankets,  and  long  hair,  and  much  misery ;  but  there  is  also  a  right  kind,  u  •  j  q.  havinir  b^n  tamnered 

legglns,  and  moccasins,  and  bone  ear-rings,  and  which  has  been  the  source  of  uiispeakable  Besides,  game  keeps  &tter  in  hampers, 

gr^ttin  bracelets  for  their  arms  and  wrists  bluings  to  the  world  :^xton  food  says  freely  through  the  wicker- 

and  ankles,  elk-teeth  jackets  and  tinkling  bells  “  Every  man  is  a  fanatic  who  is  a  whole  na- 

and  the  young  men  with  a  long  trai  of  red  ture,  sfl^-^^voted  to  one  always  be  packed  in  heather  and  wild  myrtle, 

flannel  a  foot  in  mdth,  which  isalittle  like  CIV-  thought,  which  becomes  to  him  idea,  imag-  some  salt,  ground  coffee,  or  pepper 

Uized  people  you  know.  Then  the  babi^-pap-  i«f‘on,  affection  and  ambitio^^^^^  sprinkled  under  their  wings.  This  keeps  them 

pooses  they  call  them— some  slung  in  blankets  A  Sunday-school  teacher  should  be  an  en-  ^  .  InniyM-  than  anvthini?  else  " 
on  the  mothers’  backs,  others  all  closely  bound  thusiast  In  his  work.  To  him  no  scheme  for  ‘^ngei  th^n  anytmng  else, 

in  their  curious  cradles  (I  am  going  to  try  and  the  blessing  of  humanity  should  outrival  that  The  letting  of  shootings  in  Scotland  tins 
bring  one  of  the  cradles  home  with  me) ;  and  the  of  the  Sunday-school.  He  must  accept  of  this  year  is  very  profitable  to  the  landed  proprie- 
dogs  of  course  come  to  Sunday-school  here,  big  work  as  worthy  t«  engage  his  whole  thought  tors,  wlm  care  more  for  the  siller  than  for 
little,  all  colors  and  all  sorts,  and  if  they  and  labor  and  life.  He  should  say  “  This  one  Hie  sport.  A  shooting  of  7,0M  ucres  in  Aber- 
feel  like  it  they  speak  right  out  in  the  middle  thing  I  do,”  and  on  the  flow  of  his  great  zeal  deenshire  is  rented  for  $17,m)0  mr  the  season, 
of  the  service  ;  and  the  babies  cry  if  they  get  a  he  should  override  all  difficulties  and  persist-  by  a  Manchester  cotton  lord  who  forty  years 
chance,  and  of  course  they  get  the  chance,  and  ently  keep  on  in  his  well-doing.  His  zeal  should  ago  had  not  as  many  nnn®* 

the  mothers  shake  them,  and  bounce  them  up  indeed  be  tempered  with  prudence.;  but  if  the  trict  a  shooting  of  10,000  acres  lets  irt  $5,000  a 
and  down,  and  when  everything  else  fails  give  passion  of  the  whole  nature  be  not  in  the  work  season,  with  a  probable  bag  of  1,600  grouse. 


Father. — Missionary  Moffat 


into  it  one  or  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  fill  the 
hole  with  water,  and  plug  it  close.  In  the  en¬ 
suing  Spring  take  out  the  plug,  and  pour  in 


•40  all  these  disturbances  now  that  I  pay  no  at-  And  there  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  tne  jzo,uuu  loi  lue  si-asuu.  xuis  iu^iuucb  uiauiAAua 
tentlon  to  them,  though  last  Sunday  evening  true  teacher  that  is  like  a  Christia)i.  There  forest  of  28,000  acres,  11^0  1,300  acres  of  well- 
I  was  really  amused  when  in  the  midst  of  my  is  something  peculiar  about  a  Christian,  some-  stocks  wood,  and  11,000  acres  of  niixed  shoot- 
sermon  a  little  black  dog  (one  of  those  bright,  thing  that  marks  him  off  from  his  fellows,  in^  The  highest  rented  shooting  in  Scotland, 
active  fellows)  took  it  into  his  head  to  clear  the  Whatever  that  is,  it  is  an  essential  to  the  and  the  best,  is  Black  Mount  in  Argyllshire, 
room  of  several  large  grasshoppers  that  had  Sunday-school  teacher.  He  ought  to  be  a  de-  which  ext^ds  over  80,000  acrra,  and  is  leased 
come  in  some  time  during  the  day.  He  ran  and  cideded  Christian,  a  professed  Christian,  a  sin-  by  Lord  Dudley  from  Lord  Breadalbane,  at 
jumped  and  pushed  his  way  among  the  seats,  cere,  humble,  and  prayerful  Christian.  $24,000. 

and  finally  capped  all  by  coming  out  just  in  In  the  matter  of  instruction  in  the  school  let  The  island  of  Cyprus  is  afflicted  with  a  plague 
front  of  me  and  springing  up  well  from  the  the  teacher  give  a  little  time  to  the  lesson  of  of  goats.  The  planting  the  British  Govern- 
fioor,  shut  his  jaws  with  a  sharp  snap,  just  a  the  following  Lord’s  day  as  to  the  way  of  get-  ment  propose  to  carry  out  will  be  useless  un¬ 
little  too  late  for  the  grasshopper  which  was  ting  at  its  meaning.  Tliis  can  be  done  at  the  less  some  means  can  be  adopted  for  preventing 
escaping  from  him.  close  of  the  regular  lesson.  The  majority  of  damage  by  the  Cyprian  goats.  The  number  of 

The  jump  turned  him  half  around,  and  as  he  scholars  do  not  know  how  to  study  their  les-  goats  in  the  island  is  estimated  at  230,000, 
righted  himself  he  looked  at  me  and  the  con-  sons,  and  the  teacher’s  help  is  necessary  to  set  They  carry  no  wool,  furnish  only  a  bad  meat, 
gregation  as  though  he  would  have  us  under-  their  thoughts  in  the  right  direction.  With  and  hardly  give  more  milk  than  the  sheep,  to 
stand  that  the  performance  was  well  done,  even  something  laid  out  for  them  to  do,  the  scholars  which,  however,  they  are  preferred  on  account 
if  the  insect  did  get  away.  But  as  I  said,  one  will  take  more  interest,  will  be  apt  to  ask  ques-  of  their  feeding  on  ligneous  vegetation,  which 
gets  used  to  these  things  after  awhile  and  tions  about  it  at  home,  and  by  the  very  effort  the  sheep  reject.  They  not  only  destroy  the 
hardly  notices  them.  I  have  a  class  of  young  to  acquire  the  desired  information  will  form  a  young  freshly  grown  plants,  but  browse  on  the 
men  and  women — fifteen  or  twenty  of  them —  habit  of  study  and  thought  of  the  highest  value,  young  branches  of  older  trees.  St.  Helena,  like 
which  I  am  preparing  for  baptism.  I  meet  The  teacher  will  find,  also,  that  the  practice  of  Cyprus,  has  suffered  much  from  goats.  Tlie 
them  Sundays  and  on  Tuesday  evenings.  On  calling  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  next  forests  suddenly  disappeared  between  1710  and 
other  evenings  during  the  week  I  go  out  to  the  lesson  will  very  much  lighten  his  own  labor.  1720,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
lodges  and  gather  two  or  three  families  and  in-  That  teachers  have  sometimes  complained  of  goats  in  1502.  There  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
struct  them  for  half  aa  hour.  the  little  assistance  which  children  receive  at  the  trees  being  destroyed,  a  great  scarcity  of 

The  first  of  September  the  school  will  open  home,  in  the  study  of  the  lesson,  is  quite  nat-  water  in  Cyprus.  But  it  is  said  that  $100,000 
again.  There  are  two  of  these  schools  here,  ural,  and  should  be  heeded.  No  doubt  teach-  spent  in  the  formation  of  artificial  lakes,  for 
and  two  at  the  other  agency,  and  they  have  ers  are  often  defi  lent  in  the  skill  and  tact  and  the  preservation  of  water  now  running  into  the 
three  teachers  at  each  one,  and  about  120  schol-  patience  requisite  for  their  position,  but  a  good  sea,  would  relieve  the  island  from  much  dis- 
ars.  The  children  seem  to  learn  very  well.  part  of  the  blame  after  all  must  come  back  up-  comfort. 

Close  by  the  agency  is  a  village  of  prairie  on  the  parents  who  utterly  fail  to  see  that  they  There  is  a  Sleepy  Hollow  in  the  Catskills 
dogs.  I  see  them  every  day.  They  seem  as  are  properly  studied.  And  frequently  this  which  is  regarded,  no  doubt  correctly,  as  the 
happy  and  playful  as  kittens.  A  little  owl  about  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  parents  are  where  Washington  Irving  located  his 

as  large  as  a  dove  lives  with  them.  They  not  in  the  school.  Wend  of  “  Rip  Van  Winkle.”  It  is  a  wild  and 

must  be  very  hospitable,  for  not  only  does  the  Object-teaching  has  become  prominent  in  highly  picturesque  gorge,  with  its  open  end 
owl  board  with  them  but  the  rattlesnake  also,  many  schools,  but  its  value  depends  entirely  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  the 
and  sometimes  the  badger,  and  I  am  told  that  upon  the  use  made  of  it.  Some  time  ago,  at  other  extending  ud  between  two  high  moun- 
the  badger  repays  the  hospitality  of  his  host  a  public  meeting,  a  city  missionary  who  rode  -phe  precipitous  road  to  Catskill  Moun- 

by  driving  out  the  entire  family  and  taking  the  the  object-teaching  hobby  immoderately,  gave  j-yng  througli  it,  and  a  tavern  affords  beer 
house  himselt  He  is  like  some  people  that  we  the  following  remarkable  illustration  of  the  ^nd  luncheon  to  excursion  parties.  The  path 
have  known.  benefit  of  employing  it.  Ho  stated  that  a  little  taken  by  Rip  in  his  memorable  tramp,  is  point- 

From  where  I  sit  I  can  see  a  large  number  girl  returned  home  from  the  concert,  where  gj  gj  course,  and  a  rough  one  it  is,  follow- 
of  great  birds  sailing  about  high  up  in  the  air.  there  had  been  erected  a  monument  of  blocks,  {gg  gtony  bed  of  a  creek  ;  also  the  amphi- 
I  should  think  there  were  fifty  of  them.  They  each  block  representing  some  important  Scrip-  theatre  in  which  Hendrick  Hudson’s  men  rolled 
are  the  turkey  buzzards  which  gather  in  large  ture  truth,  and  a  dove  on  the  top,  to  represent  tenpins  the  rock  on  which  Rip  met  the  fellow 
numbers  whenever  they  can  find  some  dead  the  Holy  Spirit.  She  was  full  of  enthusiasm  as  with  the  keg  of  schnapps,  and  the  tree  under 
animal  to  feed  upon.  Those  I  see  are  sailing  she  described  the  monument,  and  how  they  which  the  twenty  years’  sleep  was  taken.  The 
over  the  place  where  the  Indians  kill  their  cat-  made  it  by  placing  one  block  on  another.  “  O  visitor  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  hear  some' 
tie.  They  are  sure  to  take  everything  the  In-  mother,”  said  she,  “  it  was  beautiful !  And  thunder,  which  reverberates  among  the  moun- 
dians  leave.  Another  singular  sight  a  boy,  when  they  got  through  they  put  a  hen  on  the  tains  exactly  as  the  noise  of  tenpin  balls  might 
perhaps  twenty  years  old,  dragging  past  my  top !  O  mother,  it  was  beautiful !  ’  jj  they  weighed  a  ton  and  were  rolled  in  an 

window  a  long  string,  which  trails  after  him  This  little  girl  would  very  likely  have  under-  gUgy  corresponding  size.  But  there  is  an  ir- 
wherever  he  goes.  Poor  fellow  !  When  he  stood  a  description,  in  plain  and  simple  Ian-  reverent  guide  there,  who,  in  moments  of  con- 
wasa  little  boy  a  party  of  surveyors  passing  guage,  of  the  various  truths  that  monument  fldential  intercourse,  expresses  a  belief  that  the 
near  his  father  s  lodge  fnghtened  him  so  badly  was  intended  to  represent,  and  of  the  Holy  gjp  Winkle  adventure  never  really  hap- 
that  he  has  lost  his  reason,  and  ever  since — now  Spirit — the  heavenly  dove — who  teaches  us;  pened 

more  than  fifteen  years— he  has  gone  about  but  that  display  of  visible  objects  filled  her  >ni  k  .  rr  a 

dragging  this  long  string,  surveying  the  ground  vision  and  occupied  all  her  thoughts,  so  that  a  *00 

just  as  he  saw  the  party  doing  which  frighten-  the  spiritual  lesson  was  entirely  lost  to  her  Sr' i  and  asked  the 

4d  him.-Rev.  J.  B.  Wi^s  in  Utica  Herald.  mind  chairman.  Dr.  Heatli,  whether  or  not  weather 

— -  A  writer  on  “  Preaching  to  Children  ”  gives  aT.  1' « 

OLD-TIUE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL.  aix  hints  that  would  not  be  out  of  place  as  sug-  ’1  ? 

The  following  description  of  a  Suuday-school,  gestions  to  Sunday-school  teachers:  Explain  JJoggVeather  predieSns  of  one*  of  the*weU 
taken  from  Mrs.  E.  H.  Arr’s  delightful  “  Old-  clearly  ;  give  simple  and  logical  analyses  ;  use  JJown  memberrS  ti  rkrme^^^  Club  were 
Time  Child  Life,”  will  be  of  interest :  no  theological  or  technical  terms ;  use  illustra- 

After  the  second  service  came  the  Sabbath-  tions,  but  avoid  telling  stories  ;  be  natural  and  .  ® 
school.  It  began  at  five  o’clock  iu  Summer  conversational  in  delivery ;  let  a  heart  warm  L®" 

hplH  in  t.o'thn  srlonminAr.  Tt.  w>ts  made  iin  with  the  love  of  God  look  Vhrnnrrh  vniir  eves  ^as  lively.  Weather  Prophet  De  Voo  sat  by. 


and  held  in  to  the  gloaming.  It  was  made  up  with  the  love  of  God  look  through  your  eyes  " 

of  the  village  children  gathered  in  the  meeting-  into  theiis  and  down  into  their  hearts ;  preach  saia  notning.  .ur.  Liamoert  entertained 

house,  uhTre,-lted  la  Sonotoue  loug  pussag«  Ood’s  Word  to  the  children,  and  take  the  com-  ^htv  t  sun 

from  the  New  Testament.  They  repeated  the  fort  of  Isaiah  Iv.  11.  f,  ,  "hen  the  sun  uses  bril 

beatitudes,  the  beautiful  parables,  aud  that  The  London  Sunday-school  workers  show  ^ 

sweetest  and  saddest  of  all  stories.  Classes  wonderful  and  praiseworthy  zeal  in  a  good  1  5'^*^**^  ^ 

sat  in  pews  far  apart  all  over  the  meeting-  cause,  setting  an  example  that  ought  to  put  P-^ve  observed  also  that  if  you  see  a  condensa- 
house,  and  were  prompted  mostly  by  women,  to  shame  many  a  teacher  who  takes  little  in-  atmosphere  in  the  southwest  in  fjio 

who  were  very  particular  about  their  recita-  terest  in  his  work.  They  have  appointed  Sun-  ^ K®  place  in  thir- 

tions,  and  insisted  that  all  the  little  words  day,  Oct.  16th,  as  a  day  for  special  prayer  for  [Sensation.]  I  have  travelled 

should  be  put  in  their  right  places.  Deacon  Sunday-schools,  and  the  Monday  following  as  Maine  to  Mississippi,  and  I  know  what  I 

Saunders,  who  taught  a  class  of  boys,  explained  a  day  when  all  teachers  are  asked  to  bring  their  began  to  eat  straw- 

the  verses  to  them;  and  he  was  so  learned  scholars,  one  by  one,  before  God  in  prayer,  and  Nevv  Orleans  in  February,  trayeUed 

that  Benny,  who  was  one  of  them,  could  not  it  is  suggested  that  on  Monday  evening  a  meet-  i 

understand  the  meaning  of  half  he  said.  My  ing  should  be  held  by  each  church,  when  the  with  strawberries  in  Chenango  county,  KY.,  in 
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house  in  the  village,  with  a  front  yard  full  of  served  iu  a  similar  way.  L  deal  of  honey,  then  the  Win- 

lilacs.  The  scholars  were  all  fond  of  flowers,  “  I  passed  a  florist  so  absorbed  with  his  ‘  cut-  „  P  ,  long  and  severe.  Agmn,  if  cabbies 
and  almost  every  child  brought  a  posy  of  some  tings  ’  that  he  did  not  hear  mv  ‘  good  morning  ’  ^  ki  bi-shaped,  the  Winter  will  be 

kind.  To  this  day  I  recall  the  pang  of  envy  till  twice  spoken.  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,’ said  wirAfl't- 

with  which,  one  Sunday,  I  watched  a  white  he,  ‘  but  you  see  one  must  put  his  whole  mind  the  close.  Dr.  Thom- 

daffodil,  hejd  in  the  hand  of  a  little  girl  who  on  these  young  things,  if  he  would  have  them  ®  motion  was  not  sustained, 
sat  iu  the  plwjiext  me.  do  well ;  and  I  cannot  bear  that  one  should  die 

The  parson  always  came  to  the  school  and  on  my  hands,  for  I  should  almost  feel  as  if  I  'WRECKED  AT  SEA. 

taught  a  Bible  class  in  the  singing  seats,  where  hail  murdered  it  by  neglect.  Young  plants  Capt.  Rounceville  and  seven  sailors  were  all 

the  slanting  sunbeams  streamed  across  his  need  a  deal  more  care  than  old  ones,  that  are  that  were  saved  from  the  wreck.  For  eight 
aged  head.  *  used  to  storms  and  blight.’  Here  is  a  word  for  days  they  were  starving  on  a  raft.  '  It  was  very 

The  verses  recited  by  the  several  classes  us  all.  Tenderly,  patiently,  perseveringly,  wise-  cold.  They  were  without  food  or  water,  or 
were  not  the  same,  but  heard  from  without,  ly,  let  us  care  for  tlie  little  ones.”  outer  clothing.  On  the  eighth  day  a  distant 

they  mingled  together  as  if  uttered  by  one  -  ship  was  sighted.  Attempts  were  made  to 

voice.  The  deacon  pitched  a  tune,  the  parson  WHAT  IS  WORSHIPPED.  hoist  an  oar,  with  Capt.  Rounceville’s  coat  on  it 

took  it  up,  tochers  and  scholars  joined  in;  There  are  many  who  really  believe  that  idol-  for  a  signal.  There  were  many  failures,  for  the 

and  this  music,  unskilled  though  it  was,  was  atry  in  its  more  repulsive  forms  is  about  done  men  were  but  skeletons  now,  and  strengthless, 
mellowed  by  the  outer  air.  So  also  was  the  away  with  in  India,  but  the  experience  of  mis-  At  last  success  was  achieved,  but  the  signal 
tremulous  prayer  that  came  after.  sionaries  contradicts  this  idea.  The  following  brought  no  help.  Tlie  ship  faded  out  of  sight. 

Sometimes  a  farmer  going  past  with  his  is  from  a  recent  letter  written  by  Miss  Gardner,  and  left  despair  behind  her.  By-and-by  an- 
oows  might  be  heard  calling  to  them  with  a  of  the  Woman’s  Union  Missionary  Society,  other  ship  appeared,  and  passed  so  near  that 
loud  “  hurrup,”  but  nobody  laughed.  When  who  with  Miss  Ward  is  now  laboring  very  sue-  the  castaways  made  ready  to  welcome  the  boat, 
daylight  began  to  fade  out  of  the  room  all  cessfully  iu  Cawnpore,  in  Zenana  work.  We  But  this  ship  also  drove  on,  and  left  them 
babble  of  tongues  would  cease,  and  the  little  quote  from  the  Missionary  Link :  staring  into  each  other’s  ashen  faces.  Late  in 

band  dispersed,  each  going  his  and  her  own  “  Some  time  ago,  being  very  near  a  Hindu  the  day  still  aaotiier  ship  came  up  out  of  the 
way,  t!ie  teacher  and  the  taught,  all  made  bet-  temple,  I  was  tempted  to  go  within  the  enclos-  distance,  but  the  men  noted  with  a  pang  that 

•er  by  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  ure,  a  thing  I  seldom  do,  for  not  being  able  to  her  course  was  one  which  would  not  bring  her 

~~  do  any  good  there,  I  did  not  wish  to  witness  nearer.  Their  tongues  were  swollen,  parched, 

A  BEAUTIPUL  INCIDENT.  their  senseless  rites.  The  first  things  that  met  and  cracked  with  eight  days’  thirst.  Here  was 

In  one  of  my  early  journeys  I  came,  with  my  my  view  were  two  hideous  idols.  It  would  be  their  last  chance  gliding  relestlessly  from  them ; 
•ompanions,  to  a  heathen  village  on  the  banks  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  gro-  they  would  not  be  alive  when  the  next  sun  rose, 
of  the  Orange  River.  We  had  travelled  far,  tesque  and  ugly  than  these  two  images,  and  For  a  day  or  two  past  the  men  had  lost  their 
and  were  hungry,  thirsty  and  fatigued  ;  but  the  between  them  a  deformed  cow.  Bells  were  voices,  but  now  Captain  Rounceville  whispered 
people  of  the  village  rather  roughly  directed  ringing,  timbrels  clashing,  and  people  (poor,  “  Let  us  pray.”  All  knelt  at  the  base  of  the 
us  to  halt  at  a  distance.  We  asked  for  water,  ignorant  creatures)  were  prostrating  themselves  oar  that  was  waving  the  signal-coat  aloft,  and 
but  they  would  not  supply  it.  I  offered  the  before  these  absurd  objects  of  worship.  A  half-  bowed  their  heads.  The  sea  was  tossing  ;  the 
three  or  four  buttons  left  on  my  jacket  for  a  naked  priest,  chanting  iu  a  monotonous  voice  sun  rested,  a  red,  rayless  disk,  on  the  sea-line 
drink  of  milk,  but  was  refused.  "We  had  the  from  a  book  he  held  in  his  hand,  urged  the  in  the  west.  The  men  raised  their  heads  ;  they 
prospect  of  another  hungry  night,  at  a  distance  worshippers  to  greater  earnestness.  I  looked  would  have  roared  a  hallelujah  if  they  had  had. 
from  water,  though  within  sight  of  the  river,  on  amazed,  and  thought  if  the  music  had  but  a  voice;  the  ship’s  sails  lay  wrinkled  and  flap- 
When  twilight  grew  on  a  woman  approached  been  harmonious,  the  images  beautiful!  Instead  ping  agai^t  her  masts  ;  she  was  going  about  1 
from  the  height  beyond  which  the  village  lay.  there  was  nothing  but  ugliness  that  must  be  The  red  disk  sank  under  the  sea,  and  darkness 
She  bore  on  her  head  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  seen  to  get  any  conception  of.  I  tried  to  get  blotted  out  the  ship.  By-and-by  there  came 
had  a  vessel  of  milk  in  her  band.  The  latter,  from  the  priest  some  idea  of  what  it  all  meant,  the  sound  of  oars  moving  iu  a  boat’s  rowlocks, 
without  opening  her  lips,  she  handed  to  us,  laid  but  I  could  not  understand  a  word  he  said  in  Nearer  it  came,  and  even  within  thirty  steps, 
down  the  wood,  and  returned  to  the  village,  answer  to  my  questions,  and  he  meant  I  should  but  nothing  visible.  Thenadeepvoice“Hol- 
A  second  time  she  approached,  with  a  pooking-  not.  The  worship  of  the  cow  is  the  common  lo!”  The  castaways  could  not  answer;  their 
vessel  on  her  head,  a  leg  of  mutton  in  one  hand,  bond  of  Hinduism.  The  origin  and  growth  of  swollen  tongues  refused  voice, 
and  water  in  the  other.  She  sat  down,  without  the  idea  is  difficult  to  trace,  but  it  is  universal.  The  boat  skirted  round  and  round  the 
saying  a  word,  prepared  the  fire,  and  put  on  Different  castes  worship  different  gods  ;  but  raft,  started  away — returned,  rested  the  oars, 
the  meat.  We  asked  her  again  and  again  who  they  all  agree  in  considering  the  cow  a  sacred  close  at  hand,  listening.  The  deep  voice 
she  was.  She  remained  silent,  until  we  affec-  animal.  To  kill  one  and  eat  its  flesh  are  dread-  again  sounded  “Hol-lo!  Where  are  you, 
tionately  entreated  her  to  give  a  reason  for  such  ful  offences,  and  are  punished,  the  first  by  shipmates?”  Captain  Rounceville  whispered 
«nlooked-for  kindness  to  strangers.  Then  the  death,  the  second  by  excommunication  from  to  his  men,  saying  “  Whisper  your  best,  boys  1 
tears  rolled  down  her  sable  cheeks,  and  she  re-  caste,  however  high  it  may  be.  Why  they  con-  now — all  at  once !  ”  So  they  sent  out  an  eight- 
plied  :  “  I  love  Him  whose  you  are ;  and  surely  sider  a  deformed  one  especially  worthy  of  rev-  fold  whisper  in  hoarse  concert  “  Here !  ”  There 
it  is  my  duty  to  give  you  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  erence,  I  cannot  conceive.”  was  life  in  it  if  it  succeeded,  death  if  it  faiied. 


After  that  supreme  moment.  Captain  Rounce- 
villo  was  conscious  of  nothing  until  he  came  to 
himself  on  board  the  saving  ship.  There  he 
learned  that  there  was  one  little  moment  of 
time  in  which  the  raft  could  be  visible  from  the 
ship,  and  only  one.  If  that  one  little  fleeting 
moment  had  passed  unfruitful,  those  men’s 
doom  would  have  been  sealed.  When  the  sun 
reached  the  water’s  edge  that  day  the  captain 
of  the  shjp  was  sitting  on  deck  reading  a  book. 
The  book  fell ;  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and 
happened  to  glance  at  the  sun.  Ib  that  instant 
tliat  far-off  raft  appeared  for  a  second  against 
the  red  disk,  its  needle-like  oar  and  diminutive 
signal  cut  sharp  and  black  against  the  bright 
surface,  n^M-Ahe  next  instant  was  thrust  away 
into  the^^  again.  But  that  cry  was  heard, 
and  the^^ni  were  the  necessary  steps  to  its 
answer, 

^^^toSORIOUSNESS. 

The  dogma  of  i^llibility  is  not  a  mere  eccle¬ 
siastical  development.  The  seed  of  it  is  in 
every  human  heart.  No  man  will  claim  it  in 
so  many  words ;  but  who  does  not  feel  it  ?  Or, 
if  we  are  all  unconscious  of  its  existence,  who 
does  not  act  upon  it  ?  So  few  of  us  have  any 
horror  of  the  responsibility  of  sitting  as  judges 
that  we  are  ready  to  go  on  the  bench  at  any 
time  and  try  any  cause,  however  important  and  ' 
complicated,  and  however  slender  the  evidence  ' 
on  either  side.  We  pronounce  judgment  as  if  ’ 
there  could  be  no  appeal,  and  act  upon  such  ' 
sentences  as  final.  Nay,  more.  There  is  a  dis-  ] 
position  on  the  part  of  many  to  go  beyond,  and  ^ 
keep  surveillance  of  society,  making  them¬ 
selves  general  detectives.  They  are  often  here¬ 
sy  hunters.  'They  are  often  self-constituted 
health  boards,  enforcing  social  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations  of  their  own.  The  plain  fact  is  that  they 
are  censorious.  They  hold  every  man  guilty 
until  he  proves  his  innocence.  Every  act  is 
considered  to  have  sprung  from  a  wrong  mo¬ 
tive  until  the  contrary  shall  be  made  to  appear. 

The  reason  they  do  not  “  abstain  from  ”  this 
“  evil,”  is  because  it  has  the  “  appearance  ”  of 
good.  It  seems  to  evince  a  high  moral  sense. 

It  looks  like  loyalty  to  truth.  It  looks  unsel¬ 
fish.  The  man  is  not  seeking  to  be  popular  ! 
He  dares  oppose  a  popular  vice,  and  a  popular 
sinner  1  He  dares  beard  the  lion  in  his  den ! 
He  is  a  martyr  to  his  sense  of  right!  It  is 
good  and  grand !  He  applauds  himself.  He 
feels  that  others  ought  to  applaud  him.  He 
undertakes  to  execute  his  own  sentences.  If 
he  cannot  hang  the  condemned,  he  treats  him 
as  an  outlaw.  If  lie  cannot  literally  transport 
him,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  he  socially  sends  him 
“  to  Coventry.”  The  condemned  is  treated  like 
a  leper,  like  a  lost  man. 

All  this  is  done  that  the  purity  of  the  judge 
shall  be  evinced.  Men  and  women  seem  to 
think  that  kindness  to  a  sinner  is  indorsement 
and  participation  of  his  sin.  Hence  the  evil  of 
social  ostracism.  A  man  that  lias  fallen  lias  so 
few  helps  to  rise,  and  a  woman  who  has  fallen 
-—God  help  her— has  no  aids  but  those  which 
God  gives.  “Abstain  from  this  evil  ”  of  censo- 
riouness  of  temper,  whatever  “  appearance  ”  of 
devotion  to  the  right  it  may  have.  Be  careful 
of  your  “  virtuous  indignation.”  I  never  find 
the  least  difficulty  in  getting  up  the  requisite 
amount  of  virtuous  indignation  on  any  befit¬ 
ting  occasion  ;  but  I  do  find  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  my  indignation  virtuous.  While  burning 
the  sin  I  ought  to  hate,  it  will  soon  begin  to 
flame  up  and  burn  the  sinner,  whom  I  ought  to 
love, — Rev.  Dr.  Deems. 

MINGLING  METAPHORS. 

This  is  a  common,  but  ludicrous  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  language  nonsensical.  A  letter  lies  before 
me,  just  read,  which  has  this  phrase  :  “  I  hope 
this  widow’s  mite  may  take  root  and  spread  its 
branches  until  it  becomes  a  Hercules  in  your 
hands.”  This  is  paralleled  by  a  prayer  that 
“  God’s  rod  and  staff  might  be  ours  while  toss¬ 
ed  on  the  sea  of  life,  that  thus  we  may  fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith  and  soar  to  rest.”  Some 
one  has  said,  that  before  you  use  a  figure 
paint  it!”  that  is,  draw  a  mental  picture  of 
it ;  see  whether  it  conveys  sense  or  nonsense. 

“  "We  thank  Thee  for  this  spark  of  grace ;  water 
it^  Lord  1”  Surely  he  who  thus  prayed  did  not 
paffit  it.  “Gird  up  the  loins  of  our  minds, 
tiH^we  may  receive  the  latter  rain  ” — as  if  we 
were  barrels  whose  hoops  were  loose. 

Carelessness  is  the  usual  cause.  This  is  an¬ 
other  word  for  irreverence.  We  do  not  address 
an  earthly  magistrate  or  ruler  without  taking 
heed,  and  shall  we  rush  into  God’s  presence 
with  “  strange  fire  ”  ?  Ignorance  is  another 
cause,  as  where  one  urged  the  duty  of  setting 
“  a  watch  ”  on  our  lips  that  we  might  know  how 
short  our  time  is.  The  idea  of  a  time-piece  ev¬ 
idently  was  in  the  mind. 

Common  sense,  with  a  devotional  frame  of 
mind,  will  ordinarily  preserve  one  who  speaks 
or  prays  from  this  fault,  which  plainly  is  fatal 
in  its  effects  upon  the  service  which  is  marred 
by  its  indulgence. 

LEAVE-TAKING. 

Not  all  have  learned  the  fine  art  of  leave- 
taking  in  an  appropriate  manner.  When  you 
are  about  ro  depart,  do  so  at  once,  gracefully 
and  politely,  with  no  dallving.  Don’t  say  “  It’s 
about  time  I  was  going,”  and  then  settle  back 
and  talk  on  aimlessly  for  another  ten  minutes. 
Some  people  have  just  such  a  tiresome  habit. 
They  will  even  rise,  and  stand  about  the  room 
in  various  attitudes,  keeping  their  hosts  also 
standing,  and  then  by  an  effort  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  as  far  as  the  hall,  when  a  new  thought 
strikes  them.  They  brighten  up  visibly  and 
stand  for  some  minutes  longer,  saying  nothing 
of  importance,  but  keeping  every  one  in  a  rest¬ 
less,  nervous  state.  After  the  door  is  opened 
the  prolonged  leave-taking  begins,  and  every¬ 
body  in  general  and  in  particular  is  invited  to 
call.  Very  likely  a  last  thought  strikes  the  de¬ 
parted  visitor  which  his  friend  must  risk  a  cold 
to  hear  to  the  end.  What  a  relief  when  the  door 
is  finally  closed !  There  is  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  tliey  are  truly  glad  he  has  at  last  gone. 
Don’t  do  that  way.  Make  your  leave-taking 
generally  short.  There  is  no  need  of  being  of¬ 
fensively  abrupt,  but  when  you  are  ready  to 
go-go.  ^  ^ 

WIT  IN  COURT. 

'  Keen  and  cutting  words,  or  trifling  incivili¬ 
ties  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  counsel, 
have  sometimes  met  with  swift  retribution. 
Plunket  was  once  engaged  in  a  case,  when  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  it  became  a 
question  whether  the  court  should  proceed  or 
adjourn  till  the  next  day.  Plunket  expressed 
his  willingness  to  go  on  if  the  jury  would  ‘set.’ 
‘Sit,  sir,  sit,’  said  the  presiding  judge;  ‘not 
“  set  ”  ;  hens  ‘  set.’  ‘  I  thank  you,  my  Lord,’ 
said  Plunket.  The  case  proceeded,  and  present¬ 
ly  the  judge  had  occasion  to  observe  that  if  that 
were  the  case,  he  feared  that  the  action  would 
not  ‘  lay.’  ‘  Lie,  my  lord.  He,’  exclaimed  the 
barrister ;  ‘  not  “  lay,”  hens  lay.’ 

‘  If  you  don’t  stop  your  coughing,  sir,’  said  a 
'  testy  and  irritable  judge,  ‘  I’ll  fine  you  £100.’ 

'  ‘  I’ll  give  your  lordship  £200  if  you  can  stop  it 
for  me,’  was  the  ready  reply. 

Curran  was  once  addressing  a  jury,  when  the 
;  judge,  who  was  thought  to  be  antagonistic  to 
his  client.  Intimated  his  dissent  from  the  nrgu- 
'  ment  advanced  by  a  shake  of  his  head.  ‘  I 
see,  gentlemen,’  said  Curran,  ‘  I  see  the  motion 
'  of  his  lordship’s  head.  Peraons  unacquainted 
with  his  lordship  would  be  apt  to  think  it  im- 
'  plied  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  be  assured, 
i  gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  case.  When  you 
know  his  lordship  as  well  as  I  do,  it  will  be  un- 
.  necessary  to  tell  you  that  when  he  shakes  his 
head  there  is  really  nothing  in  it.’ 

'  On  another  occasion  Curran  was  pleading 
i  before  Fitzgibbon,  the  Irish  Chancellor,  with 

•  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  anything  but  friend¬ 
ship.  The  Chancellor,  with  the  distinct  pur- 

I  pose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  insulting  the  advo¬ 
cate,  brought  with  him  on  the  bencli  a  large 
■  Newfoundland  dog,  to  whom  he  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  attention  while  Curran  was  address- 
)  ing  a  very  elaborate  argument  to  him.  At  a 
,  very  material  point  in  the  speech  the  judge 
>  turned  away,  and  seemed  to  be  wholly  en- 
I  grossed  with  his  dog.  Curran  ceased  to  speak, 
i  ‘  Go  on,  go  on,  Mr.  Curran,’  said  the  Chancellor. 

1  ‘  Oh,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  my  Lords,’ 

•  said  the  witty  barrister,  ‘  I  really  was  under  the 
i  impression  that  your  Lordships  were  in  con- 
.  sultation.’ 
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bowels  become  Irregular,  use 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient. 

It  will  save  much  pain  and  danger.  Nature  sometimes 
Is  so  outraged  by  the  burden  she  is  made  to  carry,  through 
the  heedlessness  of  her  children,  that  she  openly  rebels, 
and  punishes  fearfully.  Don’t  neglect  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  when  the  symptoms  first  appear.  Resort  to-'Uiej 
aperient,  and  get  well  speedily. 
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WAITlNCi  IN  PATIENCE  AND  IN  PRATER. 

In  these  days  of  anxiety  at  the  condition  of 
our  prostrate  President,  when  the  whole  nation 
bows  in  hushed  sorrow  at  his  bedside,  the  need 
is  everywhere  felt  of  a  larger  patience  and  a 
more  gracious  waiting  than  we  are  accustomed 
to.  The  issues  of  life  and  death  are  not  in  our 
keeping.  Medical  skill  is  exhausting  the  re¬ 
sources  of  science  and  art  to  restore  that  one 
life  to  the  country.  All  that  the  nation  can  do 
and  give  is  at  the  disiiosal  of  his  physicians 
and  family.  The  prayers  of  millions  go  up 
continually  for  his  recovery.  The  st  rain  of  the 
anxiety  over  his  fate  is  felt  painfully  every¬ 
where.  But  patience  has  a  work  as  ivell  as 
science  and  faith — the  patience  that  leaves  re¬ 
sults  to  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  and 
waits  until  His  will  is  revealed  in  the  event. 
Even  should  the  President  recover,  it  will  A>e 
months  before  he  can  regain  health  and 
strength  equal  to  the  demands  of  an  exacting 
office.  We  shall  still  “  have  need  of  patience.” 
To  wait  is  now  all  that  remains  for  us  to  do, 
in  that  hopeful,  prayerful,  sympathetic  mind  i 
which  trusts  that  Providence  will  overrule  all 
things  for  his  good  and  the  good  of  the  State. 
The  lesson  which  we  are  thus  taught  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance,  which  calls  for  all  our  faith  and 
trust,  is  one  which  we  have  occasion  to  remem¬ 
ber  every  day  in  trials  great  and  small,  in  all 
the  varied  discipline  of  life. 

.  One  of  the  hardest  lessons  for  our  nervous, 
driving  people  to  learn  is  p.\tience.  We  are 
in  too  much  haste  to  wait  for  anything.  The 
processes  of  nature  are  too  slow  for  our  eager, 
rushing  population.  Activity,  bustle,  speed, 
are  characteristics  of  American  life.  The 
crowd  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  boat  is  moored  at  the  dock,  swaying 
backward  and  forward  as  she  lurches  and 
swings,  everybody  uncomfortable  and  irrita¬ 
ted,  and  all  possessed  with  an  irrepressible  de¬ 
sire  to  land  first,  even  at  the  risk  of  limb  if  not 
of  life,  as  though  salvation  depended  upon 
gaining  three  minutes  of  time,  is  thoroughly 
representati^.  There  is  so  much  to  be  seen, 
enjoyed,  and  done,  so  many  possibilities,  so 
much  to  excite  the  nerves  and  stimulate  the 
brain  in  these  eager,  rushing,  railway  days, 
that  it  is  not  strange  lour  people  are  far  more 
alert  and  active,  and  impatient  of  needless  de¬ 
lays,  than  those  of  less-favored  and  slower-going 
countries.  Almost  ever>’  American  expects  to 
see  the  whole  country,  if  not  the  whole  world, 
before  he  dies.  Every  young  American  expects 
to  make  a  fortune  before  fifty,  and  counts  elec¬ 
tion  to  Congress,  or  a  Governorship,  or  the 
Presidency,  among  his  possibilities.  Success 
lies  in  the  line  of  anticipating  results.  To  do 
two  days’  work  in  one,  to  get  ahead  of  others 
in  the  market,  to  outride  the  locomotive  and 
outspeed  the  telegraph  by  a  happy  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  strike  the  keynote  of  public  sentiment 
before  any  other  has  suspected  what  it  is— 
these  are  regarded  as  the  prime  conditions  of 
success.  The  mania  for  speculation  comes 
from  a  haste  to  get  rich,  which  cannot  wait  for 
the  returns  of  legitimate  business,  built  up  by 
slow  and  steady  methods;  and  half  of  our 
panics  are  products  of  impatience.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  boy  is  treated  as  though  he  were  a  young 
man,  and  left  to  himself  when  he  should  be 
under  parental  restraint ;  he  is  too  impatient  to 
be  a  man  to  wait  until  he  becomes  one.  Many 
American  colleges  are  conducted  on  rapid 
transit  principles,  the  students  being  more 
eager  to  get  through  than  to  get  anything  else. 
Apprenticeship  has  been  abolished  because  the 
American  youth  are  too  impatient  to  set  up  in 
business  for  themselves  to  wait  long  enough  to 
learn  how  to  do  things  thoroughly,  or  conduct 
affairs  on  sound  principles.  The  forcing  pro¬ 
cess  runs  through  all  our  activities,  and  people 
everywhere  sacrifice  comfort,  culture,  health, 
and  even  life,  to  a  haste  and  impatience  which 
are  as  destructive  as  they  are  unreasonable. 

No  people  in  the  world  ever  needed  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  patience,  and  the  importance 
of  waiting  for  results  which  cannot  be  hasten¬ 
ed  nor  anticipated,  as  Americans  do.  We 
know  how  “to  labor,”  but,  alas!  we  do  not 
know  how  “  to  wait.”  But  the  waiting  is  often¬ 
times  as  important  as  the  working.  Nature 
requires  time  to  perfect  her  choice  products. 
There  is  no  hurry  in  the  processes  by  which 
the  seeds  germinate  and  the  plants  mature, 
however  anxious  we  may  be  to  harvest  the 
grain.  It  takes  time  to  learn  to  do  anything 
well,  and  it  is  sheer  waste  to  do  anything  ill. 
It  takes  time  for  character  to  form,  for  tastes 
and  habits  and  faculties  to  develope  for  the 
strain  and  burden  of  life,  for  conscience  to 
gain  its  trained  supremacy  over  wasrward  im¬ 
pulses,  for  knowledge  to  deepen  into  power. 
Good  habits  are  very  slowly  acquired.  It  re¬ 
quires  almost  unlimited  patience  to  train  a 
child  from  infancy  to  manhood,  so  that  he 
shall  be  a  credit  to  himself,  and  a  comfort  to 
his  parents,  and  a  useful  citizen.  All  the  really 
great  achievements  of  men  are  slowly  wrought, 
or  the  products  of  faculties  slowly  and  careful¬ 
ly  developed.  One  reason  why  there  is  so  much 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  our  time, 
why  so  many  people  with  comforts  and  advan¬ 
tages  their  parents  never  dreamed  of  possess¬ 
ing,  are  still  not  happy,  is  the  chronic  unrest 
and  impatience  of  American  character.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  in  too  much  of  a  drive  to  see  anything 
to  enjoy,  or  to  enjoy  anything  they  see.  They 
have  too  much  to  do  to  live.  They  cannot  wait 
long  enough  for  the  blossoming  of  what  they 
have  planted  or  the  ripening  of  what  they 
have  sown.  They  miss  the  sweetest  satisfac¬ 
tions,  the  purest  joys,  the  calmest  delights 


of  life,  because  they  cannot  wait  long  enough 
for  the  deepest  and  richest  elements  of  human 
nature  to  act.  This  impatience  shows  itself 
even  in  our  religious  exi>erience.  People  look 
for  fruit  at  the  seed-time.  They  are  bitterly 
disappointed  in  not  finding  the  day  after  con¬ 
version  the  strength,  the  solace,  the  hope,  the 
faith,  the  virtue,  which  are  the  results  of  years 
of  Christian  believing  and  loving  and  living. 
There  is  no  patent  process  by  which  saints  can 
be  made  in  a  day.  And  people  are  oftentimes 
cruelly  unjust  to  young  persons  who  have  set 
out  on  a  Christian  course,  by  expectations  of  a 
strength,  a  wisdom,  a  solidity  of  principle  and 
inflexibility  of  resolve,  which  only  a  long  life 
of  Christian  devotion  can  produce.  The  pa¬ 
tience  that  bears  with  shortcomings  and  in¬ 
firmities,  that  endures  repeated  failures,  that 
waits  for  results  after  working  and  praying 
that  they  may  come,  that  tires  out  fate  by  the 
persistency  of  its  trust  and  the  energy  with 
which  it  holds  on — is  the  secret  of  fruitful  re¬ 
ligious  exiierience,  of  success,  and  of  happi¬ 
ness.  _ _ _ 


CHI  RFHEN  NOT  SOI'P-HOlTSE«,  BI  T  THE 
FOTNTAINN  OF  ALL.  CHARITIEW. 

Week  before  last  we  referred  to  an  article  in 
the  North  American  Eeview  on  the  taxing 
of  church  property,  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  He  takes  the  ground  that  all  private 
property  should  be  taxed  alike.  Churches  were 
originally  exempted  from  taxation  because  they 
were  regarded  as  public  charities.  In  the  early 
history  of  this  country  they  were  so,  and  among 
the  most  helpful  factors  of  society;  but  there 
has  grown  up  a  very  large  class  of  ciiurches 
which  are  not  public  charities,  but  private  cor¬ 
porations,  contributing  nothing  to  the  public 
good.  Mr.  Hale  would  tax  all  churches  alike, 
but  would  refund  the  tax  to  those  churches 
which  contribute  to  public  objects,  to  out-of- 
door  relief,  to  hospitals,  and  other  worthy  ob¬ 
jects. 

This  is  certainly  ingenious  and  plausible 
ground.  As  a  theory,  it  seems  flawless  at  the 
first.  The  line  of  distinction  api)ears  to  be 
perfectly  legitimate  and  fair.  But  like  many 
another  pleasing  theory,  it  hardly  bears  exam¬ 
ination.  The  first  test  of  every  scheme  is  prac¬ 
tical.  How  will  it  work  ?  Any  church  could 
easily  contribute  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  its 
proi)erty  to  cliaritable  objects,  and  thus  escape 
the  toils  of  the  tax-gatherer.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  satisfy  generous  and  obliging  as¬ 
sessors  with  a  paper  exhibit  of  benevolence 
which  would  satisfy  the  law.  But  such  a  tax 
would  fall  with  oppressive  burden  on  many 
new  churches,  and  especially  churches  found¬ 
ed  by  the  generous  efforts  of  Christians  who  do 
not  Ix'long  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  a  district 
too  ix>orto  establish  churches  of  its  own.  From 
one-third  to  one-half  of  our  city  churches,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  are  missions.  In  the 
country  there  are  hundreds  of  churches  which 
have  few  immediate  calls  for  charity.  Out-of- 
door  relief  is  not  needed  in  their  viciniti*.  It 
would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  tax  the  former  be¬ 
cause  they  were  founded  in  advance  of  the  pay¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  people  to  provide  for  wants 
which  only  had  begun  to  exist ;  and  equally 
unjust  to  tax  the  latter  because  they  are  locat¬ 
ed  in  regions  which  are  comparaiively  free 
from  vice  and  suffering.  Furthermore,  if  the 
property  of  a  cliurcli  is  exempted  from  taxa¬ 
tion  because  its  owners  give  freely  to  charita¬ 
ble  objects,  why  should  not  the  property  of 
generous  and  benevolent  individuals  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  taxation  on  the  same  ground  ? 
The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  instances. 
If  the  taxes  on  the  property  of  a  church  are  to 
be  remitted  because  its  gifts  make  it  a  public 
charity,  why  should  not  the  taxes  on  the  i>rop- 
erty  of  an  individual  citizen  be  abated,  if  he 
has  given  of  his  abundance  to  out-of-door  re¬ 
lief? 

But  the  point  of  most  importance  in  this  con¬ 
nection  grows  out  of  the  character  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  church  as  an  element  of  society. 
What  is  a  church  for  ?  What  is  its  specific 
work  ?  The  real  purpose  of  the  church  is  the 
saving,  the  spiritual  education  of  individuals, 
the  improvement  of  manners  and  morals,  the 
building  up  of  character  on  the  Christian  found¬ 
ation  and  model.  The  church  works  specifical¬ 
ly  upon  and  for  individuals.  It  makes  its  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  individual  reason  and  conscience 
and  heart.  It  brings  all  possible  motives  to 
bear  on  the  minds  of  its  members  to  move 
their  wills  to  righteous  living,  and  create  a 
controlling  love  for  truth  and  goodness.  It 
teaches  individuals  the  reasonableness  of  duty, 
the  grounds  for  generosity  and  sympathy,  the 
beauty  of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice. 
It  is  the  school  of  all  the  virtues,  the  conserva¬ 
tory  in  whicli  the  highest  graces  find  congen¬ 
ial  climate  and  needful  nurture.  And  it  acts 
on  society  indirectly  through  its  influence  on 
its  individual  members.  It  acts  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  best  thing  it  can  do  for  the  world 
is  to  put  Christian  men  and  women  into  it.  It 
raises  the  standard  of  public  sentiment  and 
morals  by  improving  the  feeling  and  conduct 
of  its  members,  giving  them  nobler  ideals  of 
duty,  inspiring  them  with  more  generous  aims, 
a  loftier  spirituality  of  thought,  and  a  sweeter 
charity.  It  begins  with  the  infant,  and  adapts 
its  ministries  to  the  conditions  and  wants  of 
every  age,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  steady 
growth  in  virtue  and  grace.  And  the  more 
perfectly  it  succeeds  in  its  special  province- 
saving  and  training  individuals  to  the  highest 
integrity,  purity,  and  disinterestedness— the 
more  of  a  public  charity  it  becomes.  Now  to 
judge  the  value  of  such  an  institution  as  this 
by  any  such  standard  as  Mr.  Hale  sets  up,  is 
obviously  unjust  and  absurd.  The  church  is 
not  organized  for  out-of-door  relief.  It  is  not  a 
soup-house,  whose  success  is  shown  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dinners  given  away.  Its  results  are  not 
of  a  kind  that  can  be  entered  in  a  ledger  or 
marshalled  in  tables  of  statistics.  And  to  tax 
it  because  it  does  not  do  what  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  do — a  work  entirely  outside  of  its  le¬ 
gitimate  province — is  to  overlook  its  real  char¬ 
acter  and  performance,  and  make  a  false  and 
pernicious  claim  upon  it. 

It  is  confessedly  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  importance  of  relieving  distress,  feeding 
the  hungry,  healing  the  sick,  and  providing 
for  the  insane.  The  charities  of  the  modern 
world  are  the  choicest  products  of  a  Christian 
civilization.  The  objection  to  Mr.  Hale’s  the¬ 
ory  is  not  that  it  lays  undue  stress  upon  chari¬ 
table  endeavor,  but  that  it  imposes  the  burden 
of  specific  charities  upon  an  organization  form¬ 
ed  for  a  different  object,  and  operating  on  a  to¬ 
tally  different  line.  Division  of  labor  is  the 
principle  of  modern  life.  No  single  organiza¬ 
tion  can  do  everything.  Societies  for  the  care 
of  children,  the  protection  of  immigrants,  the 
relief  of  widows,  the  visiting  of  hospitals,  have 
work  enough  to  *do,  and  do  it  far  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  any  single  organization  engaged  in 
general  benevolence.  But  if  the  church  does 
not  engage  in  any  of  these  special  enterprises 
of  benevolence,  it  does  what  is  vastly  better 
and  more  important  than  any  of  them,  by  cre- 
ing  the  interest,  the  sympathy,  the  generosity 
which  renders  their  existence  possible.  It 
teaches  the  gospel  of  an  unbounded  charity. 
It  holds  up  the  divine  example  of  Christ,  who 
went  about  doing  good,  and  died  that  the  world 
might  be  saved.  It  brings  all  the  rays  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  to  a  focus  on  that  love  which  is  the 
crown  of  faith  and  the  soul  of  goodness.  It 
trains  the  men  and  women  who  project  the 


helpful  charities  of  the  world  and  supply  them 
with  funds,  and  creates  a  public  sentiment  tliat 
approves  and  rewards  their  liberality.  Think 
of  the  men  and  women  whose  zeal,  and  faith, 
and  philanthropic  enthusiasm,  and  Christian 
devotion,  have  made  our  community  one  vast 
network  of  moral  and  charitable  operations 
for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  those  in  want  and 
distress ;  and  nine-tenths  of  them  owe  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  these  self-denying  efforts  and  lielpful 
contributions  to  the  teachings  and  influence  of 
religion.  The  church  stands  behind  the  char¬ 
itable  activities  of  the  world  as  the  educator 
and  inspirer  of  the  men  and  worae^^^o  creat¬ 
ed  and  carry  them  on,  who  cjiirryV-^deas  of 
integrity,  and  honor,  and  purity,  al||||veneros- 
ity,  into  every  walk  of  life.  Wh^^Bn,  shall 
say  that  a  church  is  not  a  publi|d|HKng,  that 
It  does  not  pay  a  hundred  tim^ifreveMor  all  the 
exemption  pious  usage  has  given  it,  that  it  is 
not  a  charity  of  the  highest  order  ?  And  is  it 
not  preposterous  to  require  such  an  institution 
to  pay  a  tax  on  its  property  because  for  any 
reason  it  does  not  quit  its  legitimate  field  and 
engage  in  experimental  outside  enterprises  ? 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  solution  of 
the  church  question  suggested  by  Mr.  Hale  is 
obviously  inadmissible.  It  may  be  that  many 
churches  are  far  from  successful  in  saving  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  training  them  to  the  noblest 
style  of  character  and  Christian  living.  They 
act  as  restraints  rather  than  educators.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  our  charitable  so¬ 
cieties  do  some  harm  as  well  as  much  good. 
They  tend  to  perpetuate  the  evils  they  are  or¬ 
ganized  to  remove.  They  waste  more  money 
than  they  profitably  bestow.  They  are  too  me¬ 
chanical  in  their  methods  to  awaken  gratitude 
and  a  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  in  the 
hearts  of  their  recipients.  There  is  a  reverse 
side  to  the  question  of  public  charities  which 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  ever  receiv¬ 
ed.  But  there  is  no  other  side  to  the  work  ev¬ 
ery  true  church  undertakes  and  does.  The 
men  and  women  it  trains  and  incites  to  sympa¬ 
thy  and  generosity  and  Christian  living,  do 
good  continually  in  a  thousand  w’ays,  and  ben¬ 
efit  society  by  living  in  it.  Their  influence  is 
a  benefaction ;  their  example  is  a  constant  in¬ 
centive.  To  tax  an  institution  which  aims  to 
produce  such  men  as  Janies  Lenox,  Matthew 
Vassar,  and  George  I.  Seney  and  Peter  Cooper, 
and  hundreds  of  others  whose  names  are  ev¬ 
erywhere  known  and  revered,  because  forsooth 
it  does  not  carry  on  some  questionable  out-of- 
door  relief,  would  be  worse  than  absurd. 


A  DEFENI'F.  OF  THE  MORHUN8I. 

Our  old  friend,  Captain  John  Codman,  who 
“  pitched  into  ”  us  in  true  sailor  style,  as  if 
with  a  hari>oon,  because  in  writing  of  the  Ma¬ 
layan  Archipelago  we  repeated  what  we  were 
tliere  told  of  a  race  of  men  who  lived  in  trees, 
has  turned  up  in  a  new  role,  as  a  defender  of 
the  Mormons.  The  Captain  is  a  mighty  man 
of  war,  and  has  a  zeal  for  controversy  which 
makes  him  delight  in  taking  the  off  side  of  any 
question.  In  the  International  Eeview  for  Sep¬ 
tember  he  enters  into  an  eulogium  of  the  much 
misunderstood  and  greatly  maligned,  but  truly 
worthy,  industrious,  and  virtuous  Latter  Day 
Saints.  He  has  spent  some  time  in  Utah,  and 
lived  among  the  Mormons,  and  writes  there¬ 
fore  from  personal  knowledge.  He  claims  that 
Mormouism,  asa  system  of  religion  and  morals, 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  polygamous  fea¬ 
ture  which  has  been  added  to  it.  And  it  is  the 
system  that  grows  and  thrives  in  spite  of  this 
moral  incubus.  Indeed,  according  to  his  sta¬ 
tistics,  polygamy  is  dying  out.  It  is  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  old  people,  and  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  Mormons  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  there  are  only  a  few  thousand  “  plural 
wives.”  The  young  men  cannot  be  coaxed  qtf 
persuaded  to  be  “sealed,”  and  as  there 
fewer  women  than  men  in  the  Territory,  and 
the  women  are  learning  what  polygamy  is,  the 
public  sentiment  among  Mormons  themselves 
is  setting  decidedly  against  it.  All  this  may  be 
true.  As  we  have  before  shown,  the  influences 
of  the  railways  and  newspapers,  and  a  growing 
Christian  population,  are  all  decidedly  hostile 
to  that  blighting  institution,  and  are  steadily 
operating  against  it.  But  this  fact  would  not 
justify  Christian  people  outside  of  Utah  in  re¬ 
laxing  their  efforts  to  effect  the  abolition  of  a 
system  which  is  socially  as  blighting  as  it  is 
morally  reprehensible. 


UFENIN£i  OF  THE  NCHOOLN. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  were  opened 
for  the  season  on  Monday.  A  great  many  fam¬ 
ilies  have  not  yet  returned  from  the  country, 
but  about  125,000  children  responded  to  the 
notice  and  reported  for  study.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  number  of  pupils  will  rise  to  150,000.  The 
city  paid  four  millions  last  year  for  school 
purposes,  though  for  some  reason  it  has  this 
year  reduced  the  appropriation  to  $3,600,000. 
These  figures  are  enough  to  show  what  an  in¬ 
terest  the  schools  represent. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  compulsory 
law,  a  great  many  children  do  not  attend 
school  as  they  should.  Boys  are  allowed  to 
drop  out  of  school  to  run  of  errands  and  attend 
in  stores  where  they  earn  next  to  nothing, 
while  too  many  contract  habits  of  idleness 
with  their  accompanying  vices.  The  authori¬ 
ties  cannot  look  too  closely  after  these  cases. 
It  is  a  shame  that  any  children  should  grow 
up  in  ignorance  under  the  shadows  of  these 
costly  and  grand  schools  supported  at  public 
expense.  _ 


HOME  MINHIONM  AND  FOREIHN  MIHNIONN. 

We  print  elsewhere  a  letter  from  Canton,  giv¬ 
ing  some  account  of  the  churches  in  that  city, 
and  of  a  tour  made  by  the  writer  and  a  brother 
missionary  into  the  neighboring  province.  A 
part  of  the  letter,  which  contains  what  may  be 
called  the  moral  of  it,  we  transfer  to  this  page 
in  order  to  secure  the  attention  of  some  who 
might  perhaps  overlook  it,  and  also  to  empha¬ 
size  what  is  said  of  the  waste  of  spiritual  force 
in  sending  three  or  four  ministers  to  a  small 
town  in  the  West,  while  there  are  so  few  who 
are  willing  to  go  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
millions  of  China.  After  speaking  of  the  three 
churches  in  the  city  of  Canton,  the  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Female  Seminary,  and  the  Hos¬ 
pital  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kerr,  the  writer 
proceeds : 

The  names  mentioned,  with  the  recent  arri¬ 
val  of  Rev.  W.  J.  White  and  A.  A.  Fulton,  con¬ 
stitute  the  whole  force  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Southern  China. 

Over  against  this  force  are  the  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  of  this  province,  where  not  one  village  in 
fifty  has  a  convert,  and  the  Province  of  Kwong- 
Sai,  with  as  many  millions,  without  a  mission¬ 
ary  or  a  convert.  For  many  years  the  work  of 
training  a  native  ministry  and  superintending 
the  work  of  the  provinces,  must  be  done  by 
missionaries  of  other  countries. 

A  letter  from  a  friend  in  Iowa  informs  me 
that  he  is  preaching  in  a  town  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  people,  where  are  four  churches,  not  one 
of  which  is  self-supporting.  In  his  opinion, 
two  churches  would  better  do  the  work  of 
preaching  in  that  village.  Possibly  all  strong 
churches  were  once  weak.  But  on  what  Bibli¬ 
cal  principle  does  the  Church  put  a  man  in 
that  overworked  field,  and  wholly  neglect  the 
city  of  Fat-Shan,  twelve  miles  from  Canton, 
with  a  population  of  one  million  ?  Must  these 
souls,  as  precious  as  any  on  earth,  be  forgotten 
until  the  Presbyterian  Church  can  send  the 
Gospel  to  a  fraction  of  a  town  in  a  remote  cor¬ 
ner  of  Iowa?  Every  argument  that  may  be 
urged  for  sending  a  man  to  that  field,  may  be 
set  forth  a  hundredfold  stronger  for  sending 
him  here.  Any  man  under  thirty-five  years  of 


age,  with  ordinary  linguistic  ability,  may  with¬ 
in  two  years  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  opens  the  way  to  tlie  minds  and 
hearts  of  millions  of  men.  During  the  past 
tour  years  tlie  rate  of  increase  in  the  churches 
in  China  has  been  fifty  i)er  cent.  Everything 
favors  the  belief  that  the  fifteen  tliousand  con¬ 
verts  will  not  many  years  hence  become  a  hnu- 
dred  thousand.  But  only  by  persistent  labor 
can  the  end  be  reached. 


INAl  UI'HATION  OF  PRENIDENT  DARLINCi. 

Hamilton  College  has  just  entered  upon  its 
seventieth  academic  year,  and  next  Thursday, 
Sept.  15,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Darling  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  with  solemn  religious  exercises,  as  its 
eighth  president.  The  inauguration  will  take 
place  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Clinton, 
at  2  o’clock  P.  M.  The  address  of  induction 
will  be  delivered  by  Hon.  William  J.  Bacon  of 
Utica,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  aud 
one  of  the  oldest  graduates  of  the  college. 
This  will  be  followed  by  President  Darling’s 
inaugural  discourse,  and  the  closing  address  of 
fellowship  and  congratulation  will  be  given  by 
Rev.  Anson  J.  Upson,  of  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  An  occasion  of  such  rare  historical 
significance  ought  to  call  together  a  large  gath¬ 
ering  of  alumni,  clergymen,  and  friends  of 
higher  Christian  education.  Pres.  Darling  and 
his  associates  are  giving  the  highest  testimony 
to  their  faith,  in  the  saving  and  uplifting  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Christian  College.  Let  them  be 
encouraged  in  the  brave  efforts  they  are  now 
making  for  the  increased  prosperity  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  that  has  already  recorded  signal  an¬ 
swers  to  the  memorable  prayer  of  its  mission¬ 
ary  founder. 


EX-MAYOR  ELY  IN  REPLY  TO  DR.  CRONBY. 

Dear  Di\  Field:  In  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crosby’s  re¬ 
cent  Sunday  evening  discourse,  referring  to  the 
non-enforcement  of  the  liquor  law  of  1857, 1  am 
charged  with  preventing  the  execution  of  that 
law.  I  extract  from  the  report  in  your  columns 
the  following : 

“  The  Police  Commissioners  ordered  every  eap- 
tnin  to  see  tliat  every  rum-hole  in  the  city  was 
closed  up,  and  it  was  do7ie,  dial  in  December,  1877, 
there  was  not  one  single  rum-hole  open  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  nine  days! !  That  is  an  historical 
fact  not  many  people  are  aware  of.  ...  But  Smitli 
Ely  (I  love  to  recall  those  names),  tlie  Mayor  of 
New  York,  had  the  honor  of  stopping  the  whole 
proceeding.  Ho  made  charges  against  the  Police 
Commissioners.  .  .  .  Then  their  [the  rum-sellersj 
plans  began  to  ripen,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  all 
were  open,  and  they  knew  the  Police  Commission¬ 
ers  would  have  to  back  down.” 

I  will  not  discuss  this  strange  statement  that 
all  the  rum-holes  in  New  York  were  thus  closed 
aud  reopened  without  the  public  being  aware 
of  it,  and  will  content  myself  with  denying 
that  any  one  liquor-saloon  was  permitted  to  be 
opened  by  the  Police  Commissioners  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  my  bringing  cliarges  against  them, 
or  because  of  any  interference  or  influence  of 
mine.  Since  the  delivery  of  this  sermon,  I  have 
called  upon  the  two  police  officials  of  1877,  who 
still  remain  in  office— Commissioner  Nichols 
aud  Superintendent  Walling.  These  gentle¬ 
men  have  positively  informed  me,  and  author¬ 
ized  me  to  state,  that  their  conduct  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  liquor  traffic  was  not  in  the  least 
degree  affected  or  changed  by  my  bringing  or 
withdrawing  charges,  or  by  any  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect  influence  of  mine  upon  them;  but  that 
they  acted  entirely  upon  their  own  judgment 
and  responsibility  under  the  law,  without  vary¬ 
ing  their  course  in  cor.-oquence  of  anything 
that  I  said  or  did. 

Dr.  Crosby  says  what  he  infers  and  supposes 
to  be  true ;  the  police  officials  say  what  they 
know  to  be  true. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  allude  here  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  investigation  of  the  charges 
against  the  Commissioners,  Dr.  Crosby  testi¬ 
fied:  “I  have  constantly  watched  the  police 
lorce  for  twenty-five  years,  and  I  have  never 
known  a  more  efficient  Board  of  Police  Com¬ 
missioners  than  at  present  ” ;  and  also  that 
they  were  “exercising  the  duties  of  their  office 
with  vigor,  intelligence,  and  impartiality.” 
After  the  trial  was  closed,  a  strongly-signed 
petition  was  presented  to  me  still  more  lauda¬ 
tory  of  the  Commissioners,  the  first  signature 
to  which  was  Dr.  Crosby’s.  It  seems  incred¬ 
ible  that  officials  meriting  such  praise  from 
such  a  source  should  in  a  day  or  two  thereafter 
have  permitted  all  the  rum-holes  in  the  city  to 
be  reopened  after  they  had  been  closed  for  nine 
days  at  Dr.  Crosby’s  request. 

The  other  allusion  to  myself  in  the  sermon  is 
as  follows : 

“  When  we  saw  that  we  were  thus  thwarted,  we 
determined  to  use  the  courts  to  enforce  the  law. 
Mayor  Ely  saw  what  we  were  after,  and  so  did 
those  who  agreed  with  him.  As  the  Legislature 
began  its  session  on  January  1,  1878,  they  propos¬ 
ed  to  go  to  Albany  and  have  the  ’57  Liquor  Law 
thrown  aside  and  a  new  law  made  for  the  State. 
Then  they  determined  to  work  on  the  Excise  Com¬ 
missioners.” 

This  I  supposed  meant  that  I  and  others  act¬ 
ing  with  me  had  attempted  to  influence  the 
Legislature  and  the  Excise  Commissioners 
against  the  liquor  law.  This  is,  however,  suf¬ 
ficiently  explained  by  the  Doctor’s  card,  in 
which  he  says : 

“As  to  Mayor  Ely’s  influencing  the  legislation 
at  Albany  and  the  Excise  Commissioners,  I  never 
had  such  an  idea  in  my  mind.  I  cliarged  the  rum 
interest  (not  Mayor  Ely)  with  seeking  the  new  leg¬ 
islation.” 

I  only  regret  that  this  explanation  could  not  | 
have  accompanied  the  report  of  the  sermon, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  which  have 
been  disseminated  by  the  newspaper  press. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Crosby  is  incapable  of  any 
intentional  misstatement,  but  I  think  he  was 
misinformed  when  he  said  in  reference  to  the 
trial  of  the  Excise  Commissioners— 

“Then  the  trial  was  a  farce.  An  excellent  judge 
was  on  the  bench,  but  such  a  jury !  There  was  not 
a  man  on  the  jury  who  knew  how  to  speak  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  correctly — each  one  had  a  brogue.” 

Such  language  implies  that  the  jury  was  very 
inferior  and  composed  entirely  of  foreigners.  I 
have  examined  the  list  of  this  jury  in  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  office,  and  I  find  it  consisted  of  five 
wholesale  merchants  and  manufacturers,  two 
retail  dealers,  one  secretary  of  a  fire  insurance 
company,  and  four  boss  mechanics.  Not  one 
was  interested  in  the  liquor  traffic.  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  three  of  them,  one  of 
whom  is  a  merchant  of  foreign  birth,  but  a 
good  juror ;  the  other  two,  and  the  parents  and 
grandparents  of  both  of  them,  were  born  in 
this  State,  and  they  are  entirely  guiltless  of 
brogue. 

I  think  the  sermon  is  also  iacorrect  when  it 
states  that  ''every  officer  of  the  government 
was  in  league  with  ”  the  violators  of  this  law. 
That  there  are  careless  and  corrupt  officials 
cannot  be  denied.  But  there  are  some  at  least 
who,  amid  multiplied  cares  and  perplexities, 
with  their  motives  misconstrued  and  their  ac¬ 
tions  misrepresented,  have  earnestly  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  discharge  the  trust  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  fellow-citizens,  with  due  regard  to  the  oath 
they  took  when  entering  upon  their  official  du¬ 
ties.  Very  respectfully  yours. 

Smith  Ely  Jb. 

Among  the  last  acts  of  the  late  Dr.  Wisner 
of  Lockport  was  the  giving  of  an  excellent  por¬ 
trait  of  his  father,  Dr.  William  Wisner,  to  Au¬ 
burn  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  William  Wis¬ 
ner  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  institution, 
and  both  father  and  son  took  an  active  interest 
in  its  development  and  usefulness.  This  por¬ 
trait  has  just  been  received  at  Auburn,  and 
hung  in  a  conspicuous  place,  long  to  honor  the 
memory  of  those  beloved  men  of  the  Church. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

On  Tuesday  the  President  was  removed  from 
the  White  House,  where  he  has  suffered  so 
much  during  the  last  two  months,  to  Long 
Branch,  where  it  is  hoped  that  the  bracing  sea 
air  that  comes  in  at  his  windows  may  revive  his 
drooping  frame,  and  bring  him  back  to  life. 
Meanwhile  prayers  go  up  to  God  for  him  daily 
all  over  the  land,  in  families  and  in  churches, 
that  the  life  so  precious  to  the  whole  country 
may  be  spared. 

While  the  people  are  thus  praying  for  him,  it 
is  an  encouragement  to  know  that  they  are  pray¬ 
ing  for  one  who  believes  in  the  power  of  prayer, 
and  who  knows  how  to  pray  for  himself.  He 
has  always  been  an  active  and  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  indeed  was  in  former  years  a  lay 
preacher  in  his  denomination.  Our  Cleveland 
correspondent,  in  a  letter  on  our  last  page, 
says  that  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  before  the  war,  when  the  latter  had 
just  come  out  of  Williams  College,  and  was 
then  teaching  at  Hiram,  in  Northern  Ohio. 
The  occasion  was  a  Teachers’  Institute,  the 
presiding  officer  of  which  opened  the  exercises 
by  saying  “  Rev.  Mr.  Garfield  will  lead  us  in 
prayer.”  Such  was  the  man — who,  like  one  of 
Cromwell’s  Roundheads,  knew  both  how  to  pray 
and  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country,  and  who 
has  since  become  a  leader  of  the  people  both 
in  peace  and  in  war— for  whom  are  now  offered 
up  our  fervent  prayers  to  Almighty  God. 

As  the  sick  and  suffering  President  is  on 
everybody’s  heart,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  last  Sabbath,  in  this  city  and  Brook¬ 
lyn,  as  the  pastors  come  back  to  their  work 
from  vacation,  had  special  reference  to  him. 
We  doubt  if  any  man  ever  had  so  much  prayer 
offered  in  his  behalf.  Last  Saturday  Gov.  Hoyt 
of  Pennsylvania  issued  a  proclamation,  asking 
the  people  of  that  State  to  assemble  in  their 
houses  of  worship  on  Tuesday,  and  "  unite  in 
public  prayer  and  supplication  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  restoration  to  health  and  strength 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
invoke  the  Divine  aid  and  blessing  upon  the 
nation  and  the  State.”  He  also  telegraphed 
the  Governors  of  the  several  commonwealths, 
requesting  that  the  movement  be  a  general  one 
throughout  the  Union.  Governors  Foster  of 
Ohio,  Porter  of  Indiana,  and  Cullum  of  Illinois, 
at  once  issued  similar  proclamations  appoint¬ 
ing  the  same  day ;  and  Gov.  Farnham  of  Ver¬ 
mont  designated  the  8th.  May  it  please  our 
Heavenly  Fatlier  to  grant  these  united  peti¬ 
tions,  and  bring  this  great  nation  out  of  its 
sorrow  and  its  sins  to  a  higher  plane  of  service. 

It  is  reported  that  men  in  several  places  have 
secretly  bound  themselves  to  avenge  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  President  in  case  of  his  death 
by  the  lyncliing  of  Guiteau.  He  seems  to  have 
got  an  idea  a  few  days  since  that  Gen.  Garfield 
was  about  to  die,  and  begged  to  have  his  cell 
more  safely  protected  from  possible  surprise. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  authorities  have 
taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  his  being 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law.  We  can 
well  understand  the  feeling  of  indignation  at 
this  miserable  wretch,  who  attacked  the  most 
precious  life  in  the  country.  But  still,  though 
he  should  be  appointed  to  death,  we  prefer  that 
he  should  die  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  the  violence  of  a  mob.  A  mob  is 
a  wild  beast  which  it  is  dangerous  to  let  loose, 
for  it  may  not  always  choose  its  victims  ac¬ 
cording  to  rules  of  justice.  This  is  a  country 
of  law,  and  however  guilty  a  man  may  be, 
even  though  he  has  committed  murder  under 
circumstances  the  most  atrocious,  still  let  him 
be  left  to  the  law,  wliich  will  hold  him  as  with 
a  grip  of  iron.  If  the  President  should  die, 
of  course  the  assassin  would  suffer  the  utmost 
penalty  of  the  law.  But  let  the  people  dis¬ 
dain  to  touch  him,  leaving  him  to  the  law  and 
the  executioner.  Let  this  wretched  creature, 
loathed  and  accursed  by  all  mankind,  show  in 
his  very  death  that  the  American  people  can 
control  themselves  even  in  a  case  fitted  to 
arouse  all  their  rage  and  indignation  to  prompt 
them  to  vengeance.  Let  even  Guiteau  be  tried 
according  to  law,  condemned  according  to  law, 
and  hanged  according  to  law. 


Dr.  Andrew  Bonar  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  preached  in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  city  and  the  Tompkins  Avenue 
Congregational  Church  of  Brooklyn,  last  Sab¬ 
bath,  to  overflowing  congregations.  The  aisles 
were  crowded  with  chairs,  and  many  stood 
around  the  doors,  unable  to  obtain  seats.  Dr. 
Bonar  sails  next  Saturday  for  home,  but  his 
words  of  rich  Christian  experience— not  only  in 
his  addresses  at  Northfleld,  but  in  the  sermons 
which  he  has  preached  elsewhere  in  this  coun¬ 
try-will  long  be  remembered.  The  Interior 
states  that  during  his  visit  in  Chicago  he  was 
much  pleased  to  find  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Waller,  at  whose  house  he  was  enter¬ 
tained,  an  old  time-worn  banner  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters.  This  flag  was  borne  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  in  1679,  by 
the  followers  of  Reid,  Laird  of  Kilbryde,  whose 
title  is  on  the  banner,  and  from  whom,  through 
th«  Hamiltons,  the  Manierre  family  are  de¬ 
scended.  It  is  about  six  feet  by  three  and  a 
half,  originally  of  pale,  yellow  silk,  now  much 
faded.  It  bears  across  the  centre,  in  large 
letters,  perfectly  distinct  still,  the  inscription 
“For  God,  the  King  and  the  Covenant,”  and 
under  this  the  picture  of  a  large  open  Bible, 
with  a  reference  to  a  text  in  tlie  prophet  Jere¬ 
miah  xxxi.  31.  This  battle-worn  flag  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  Laird 
for  many  generations  in  Scotland,  and  was  at 
last  brought  to  this  country  by  one  of  them  in 
1840.  _ 

Here  is  a  new  solution  of  the  candidating 
question  and  the  securing  of  a  pastor.  When 
a  church  of  the  Mennonites  selects  a  minister 
it  nominates  several  candidates,  who  draw 
lots  for  the  place !  The  drawing  is  as  follows : 
A  bishop  or  elder  takes  a  number  of  hymn 
books,  all  of  which  are  alike,  and  places  in  one 
of  them  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  is  written 
“It  is  your  lot.”  The  candidates  then  select 
the  books,  which  are  piled  up  or  placed  in  a 
row,  and  the  one  who  diaws  the  book  with  the 
“  paper  ”  is  declared  the  preacher,  and  imme¬ 
diately  installed.  There  is  only  one  drawback 
to  this  method,  which  is  that  the  preachers 
get  no  salary.  _ 

An  item  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  that  one  hundred  thousand  Jews,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  during  the  present  century.  Even 
if  this  estimate  be  true  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  number  joined  the 
Greek  Church,  the  spirituality  of  which  is  little 
better  than  Judaism.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  united  with  the  Church  of  Borne,  and 
the  rest  became  Protestants.  Judaism  has  lost 
far  more  than  Christianity  has  gained. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
for  August  were  $34,976.26 ;  number  of  volumes 
issued  from  the  Bible  House  82,635,  including 
193  volumes  in  raised  letter  for  the  blind.  The 
accounts  of  colportage  for  July  showed  1,991 
days  of  service,  in  which  25,785  families  were 
visited  with  the  offer  of  Scriptures;  of  these 
nearly  one-fifth  had  no  complete  copy  of  the 
Bible.  There  were  sold  13,190  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  3,366  were  given  away.  The 
value  of  the  books  circulated  was  $6,185. 


So  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  min¬ 
isterial  meeting  at  Temple  Grove  Seminary,. 
Saratoga,  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Cuyler^ 
respecting  the  education  of  German  young  men 
for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  as  carried  on  at 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  that  a  resolution  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  pledging  the  hearty  cooperation  an<i  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  clergymen  present.  The  Bloom¬ 
field  institution  has  sent  forth  more  than  thirty 
educated  German  ministers,  who  are  now  suc¬ 
cessfully  laboring  among  the  vast  German 
population  of  this  country.  A  similar  good 
work  is  being  done  in  the  school  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  the  churches  ought  not  to  forget  that 
the  General  Assembly  has  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  increased  liberal¬ 
ity  for  their  support. 

Nearly  fifteen  millions  of  the  national  debt 
(to  be  exact,  $14,851,221)  paid  in  one  month, 
that  of  August  just  past !  Such  is  the  report  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  what  a  story 
does  it  tell  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our 
country!  There  can  no  longer  be  any  question 
that  the  American  people  are  the  richest  in  the 
world.  Surely  we  have  everything— at  least  so 
far  as  our  material  condition  is  concerned~-to 
be  thankful  for.  May  we  show  our  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good  by  doing  His  will,  and 
by  seeking  to  do  good  to  other  peoples  and  nar 
tions  less  fortunate  than  ourselves ! 

In  publishing  the  Acts  of  the  Mississippi  Leg¬ 
islature  recently,  the  laws  got  slightly  mixed 
with  parts  of  an  anti-Baptist  book  that  was 
being  set  up  by  the  same  printer.  The  follow¬ 
ing  was  the  result :  “  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  that  bap  means  to  put  under 
the  water,  and  fizo  means  to  take  out.”  But, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  question  whether  Chi^ist 
was  baptized  by  immersion,  pouring  or  sprink¬ 
ling,  is  still  left  unsettled. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr. 
Sankey  will  shortly  sail  for  England,  at  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  Bonar  and  other  Christian 
ministers  abroad.  Where  they  will  begin  their 
work,  or  how  long  they  will  remain  in  Great 
Britain,  has  not  been  determined.  The  report 
which  has  gained  currency  in  certain  papers 
that  Mr.  Sankey  was  no  longer  willing  to  sing 
in  the  meetings  carried  on  by  Mr.  Moody,  ig 
wholly  without  foundation. 

The  modesty  and  simplicity  and  true  dignity 
of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  were  shown  in  his  an¬ 
swer  to  some  one  who  asked  him  whether  he 
preferred  to  be  addressed  as  Dr.  Stanley  or 
Dean  Stanley  ?  “  There  is  only  one  name,”  he 
said,  “that  I  care  to  be  known  by,  and  that  is 
simply  Arthur  Stanley.” 

The  anniversary  of  the  Fulton-street  Prayer- 
meetiug  is  always  one  of  great  interest.  This 
year  it  occurs  on  the  23d  inst.,  and  will  be  held, 
as  heretofore,  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
in  Lafayette  place.  It  is  the  twenty-fourth 
anniversary. 


FREDERICK  ORIDLEY  KENDALL. 

Besides  the  very  appropriate  notice  in  your  last 
number,  of  this  beloved  and  lamented  young  min¬ 
ister,  a  few  words  may  be  added  in  regard  to  his 
burial.  He  died  while  the  ship  was  still  four  days 
out  from  port ;  and  according  to  general  custom 
would  have  been  buried  at  sea ;  but  the  friendship 
of  Captain  Rogers  for  him,  strengthened  during 
several  voyages  together,  induced  him  to  violate 
the  rule  and  bring  him  home  for  burial.  The  en¬ 
tire  supply  of  ice  in  the  ship  was  devoted  to  this 
object;  and  that  so  successfully,  that  in  his  coffin 
he  might  have  seemed  to  be  only  asleep,  and  in 
his  best  physical  conditions.  What  those  condi¬ 
tions  were,  all  who  knew  him  will  long  remember. 
He  had  the  stature  and  kingly  bearing  of  a  Saul ; 
which  with  his  high  features,  and  the  heavy  wav¬ 
ing  beard  that  covered  lip  aud  chin,  made  him  a 
model  of  manly  beauty. 

He  had  been  only  five  years  in  the  ministry,  of 
which  two  had  been  spent  in  foreign  travel,  in  the 
hope  of  overcoming  the  tendencies  to  disease  that 
seemed  to  be  latent  in  his  constitution.  This  end 
might  have  been  thought  to  be  attained,  when  on 
leaving  Paris  to  return  home,  he  was  found  to 
have  reached  the  weight  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
But  these  appearances  were  quite  delusive,  as  was 
shown  by  certain  eccentric  muscular  develop¬ 
ments,  indicating  a  disturbed  condition  of  the 
brain.  His  death,  as  you  have  stated,  was  instan¬ 
taneous. 

The  funeral  services  at  Auburn,  were  condu  cted 
by  Prof.  Hopkins,  between  the  members  of  whose 
family,  and  “Fritz”  Kendall  and  his  wife,  there 
had  long  existed  a  warm  friendship.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  calm  and  habitual  contemplation  of 
death.  Prof.  Hopkins  mentioned  that  on  embark¬ 
ing  for  Europe  the  first  time,  while  still  a  member 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  he  expressed  to 
his  father.  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  the  wish  that  when 
he  should  die.  Prof.  Upson  might  attend  his  fu¬ 
neral.  He  had  then  recently  come  from  Hamilton 
College,  and  like  all  others  associated  with  that 
genial  and  popular  teacher,  had  become  strongly 
attached  to  him.  This  wish  would  have  been  felt 
to  be  binding  at  the  present  time ;  but  Prof.  Upson 
was  unfortunately  absent  from  town. 

The  loss  to  his  friends  and  the  Church  of  so 
complete  and  finished  a  young  man  is  great  in¬ 
deed.  What  it  is  to  bis  parents,  bereft  in  him  of 
their  last  child,  the  hope  and  joy  of  their  age,  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  suggesting.  S.  M.  H. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  RESORT. 

Next  to  an  old,  second-hand  bookstore,  as  a 
haunt  of  leisure,  where  one  may  hide  himself  in  a 
comer,  behind  a  pile  of  books,  and  spend  an  hour 
over  a  favorite  volume,  no  store  or  shop  is  more 
attractive  than  thb  stationbb’s,  where  one  who 
belongs  to  the  literary  guild  may  find  all  the  tools 
of  the  trade,  with  such  “  modem  Improvements  ” 
as  may  abridge  at  least  somewhat  of  the  manual 
labor  of  writing.  Literature  is  a  fascinating  pur¬ 
suit,  considered  merely  as  a  fine  art,  the  exercise 
of  taste  and  imagination.  But  in  the  daily  and 
hourly  work  of  a  writer  for  the  press,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  dmdgery.  The  mere  physical  labor 
is  often  as  fatiguing  to  hand  and  eye  as  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  composition  is  to  the  brain.  One  who  is  a 
constant  writer  needs  to  have  bis  daily  task  made 
as  easy  as  possible  by  good  pens  and  good  ink  and 
the  best  of  paper,  soft  as  silk  or  satin,  over  which 
the  hand  may  glide  without  friction  or  pain.  All 
these  things  we  have  found  clp^e  at  hand  in  the 
new  store  of  Van  Kleeok,  Clabk  &  Co.,  No  234 
Broadway.  The  name  we  recognize  as  that  of  an 
old  and  well  known  firm  of  stationers,  until  lately 
doing  business  further  down  town,  in  Nassau  street 
near  Pine  street.  Within  a  year  it  has  transfer¬ 
red  its  place  of  business  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
old  to  that  of  the  new  Post-Office,  to  which  It  is 
now  opposite,  being  one  block  above  the  Astor 
House.  Here  one  may  find  the  famous  Stylo- 
graphic  pens,  which  hold  ink  enough  to  write  a 
letter,  an  editorial  or  a  sermon.  Here  are  all 
kinds  of  paper — French  and  English,  as  well  as 
American.  And  what  dainty  things  in  leather 
tempt  the  eye — things  for  the  toilet  as  well  as  for 
the  library  table,  dressing-cases  as  well  as  port¬ 
folios.  How  enticing  it  is  to  one  who  Is  reluc¬ 
tant  to  write,  to  have  one  of  these  broad  portfolios 
laid  open  on  his  table,  with  pens  or  pencils  ready 
to  his  hand,  which  make  the  task  of  writing  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  pain.  But  we  have  not 
space  to  enumerate  all  the  things  of  beauty  and 
of  taste  pertaining  to  the  penman’s  craft,  which 
I  may  be  found  in  this  new  and  most  complete  sta- 
I  tionery  store. 
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^(nintcvs  aH9  d^ntrciits. 


NEW  TOEK. 


PoBTAOE. — Rev.  Lewis  H.  Mitchell  has  resigned 
the  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
he  has  so  faithfully  labored  the  past  four  years. 
Stevens  Point. — The  Rev.  Cornells  Van  Oosten- 


Nhw  Tobk.— During  the  Summer  the  Central  brugge  is  taking  a  vacation  on  the  seashore  among 
Oiorch  (Dr.  J,  D.  Wilson  pastor,)  has  been  reno-  Ills  friends  in  New  Jersey,  and  will  return  soon 
vated  and  otherwise  Improved ;  and  also  the  with  a  partner  in  his  joys  and  labors. 

Ghoroh  of  the  Covenant,  of  which  Dr,  M.  E.  Vin-  AshiiANI).  —  This  pleasant  town  on  the  cool 
cent  is  pastor.  The  Memorial  Church  has  been  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
almost  entirely  remodelled  on  the  Inside,  the  gal-  multitudes  of  refugees  from  the  Summer  heat  and 
leries  having  been  lowered  four  feet,  and  all  the  malaria.  Eev.  Angus  McKinnon  holds  up  the  blue 
pews  in  them  rebuilt.  While  this  work  was  going  banner  of  Presbyterianism,  and  preaches  the  Gos- 
OH  the  building  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  pel  with  encouraging  success.  The  meeting  of  the 
that  as  the  church  was  closed  and  full  of  scaffold-  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  here  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
ing  it  would  be  as  well  to  redecorate  the  whole  temberwill  be  an  occasion  of  great  Interest  to  this 
building,  which  has  been  done  very  handsomely,  new  and  Important  church,  and  to  the  entire  region 
The  work  will  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  Dr.  C.  of  Central  and  Northern  Wisconsin. 

8.  Eobinson,  who  is  expected  back  from  Europe  ctoLUKBUS.— Although  this  church  has  been  with- 
thls  week,  and  as  yet  knows  nothing  of  the  hand-  ^  pastor  for  more  than  a  year,  the  elders  and 
some  thing  which  his  people  have  been  doing.  members  have  kept  up  the  prayer-meeting  and  the 
Bbookltn. — Dr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  reached  home  Sunday-school,  and  have  enjoyed  occasional  min- 
last  week  after  a  six  months’ absence  in  Europe  istratlons  of  the  neighboring  ministers.  They  need 
and  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  again  in  the  pulpit  of  a  faithful  minister,  and  will  doubtless  secure  one 
the  Westminster  Church,  to  his  own  gratification  soon,  as  that  faithful  synodical  missionary,  Eev. 


as  well  as  that  of  his  people,  on  Sunday.  ^ 
South  Amenia. — The  sixty-seventh  anniversary 


J.  W.  Sanderson,  is  looking  out  for  them. 

Beaveb  Dam. — Though  somewhat  weakened  by 


of  the  Dutchess  County  Female  Bible  Society  was  removals  and  deaths,  the  First  Church  is  going 
held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wednesday,  forward  in  its  work,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  G.  F. 
Aug.  31st.  The  ladies  held  a  business  session  in  Hunting ;  and  the  Assembly  Presbyterian  Church 
the  morning  and  enjoyed  a  collation  at  noon,  and  “  holds  the  fort,”  with  its  Important  missionary 
at  2  o’clock  a  public  meeting  was  held,  when  an  stations  and  country  work,  right  through  the  Sum- 
able  address  was  given  by  Eev.  Fred.  S.  Barnum  mer  season. 

of  Thompsonville,  Ct.  The  speaker  set  forth  in  a  Nobth  La  Cbosse.— This  church  has  called 
masterly  way  the  evidences  that  the  Bible  is  God’s  jj^v.  J.  C.  Caldwell  of  West  Salem,  with  good 
Book  and  for  us  and  for  the  world.  The  past  year’s  hopes  of  acceptance. 


■work  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  an  open  door 
for  usefulness  is  still  before  this  long  tried  and 
useful  organization.  t.  f.  b. 

PheliFS. — On  the  23d  of  last  month  Eev.  J.  Jer- 
main  Porter,  D.D.,  was  installed  pastor  of  this 


IOWA. 

Iowa  City. — The  address  of  Rev.  G.  P.  Folsom 
is  changed  from  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  to  this  place. 
Brooklyn. — This  church  has  experienced  many 


church.  There  was  a  large  congregation,  and  the  changes  in  the  ministry  during  ite  existence  of 
fioral  decorations  attracted  special  attention.  At  twenty-six  years.  Rev.  T.  H.  Candor  closed  his 
the  right  of  the  pulpit  was  a  beautiful  pillow  of  work  here  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  after  two  vacant 
white  and  green,  with  the  name  of  Porter  imbed-  Sabbaths  the  church  was  favored  with  a  visit  from 
ded  in  scarlet  geranium  blossoms.  At  the  left  was  Rev.  W.  A.  Hendrickson.  His  services  proved 
a  star  of  green  with  a  center  of  scarlet.  Suspend-  very  acceptable,  and  he  was  at  once  invited  to  as- 
ed  in  front  from  the  desk  was  an  exquisite  cross  sume  the  charge.  The  result  is  an  enlarged  st¬ 
and  anchor  of  green,  scarlet,  and  white,  while  tendance  on  the  Sabbath^  services  and  prayer- 
over  the  arch  back  of  the  desk  and  on  the  desk  meetings  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  'W.  b. 


in  front  were  graceful  hanging  vines.  Rev.  A.  M.  MINNESOTA. 

Stowe  presided.  Rev.  S.  M.  Day  of  Honeoye  Falls  _ _ _  „  ,  c  loo 

read  the  Scriptures,  Rev.  C.  C.  Carr  of  Horseheads  City.  Rev.  I.  S.  Dodd  has  es  g  - 

offered  the  first  prayer.  Dr.  S.  H.  Gridley  of  Water-  e®  t^^is  charge. 

loo  preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  J.  B.  Richardson  of  14.ajnoass. 

Geneva  offered  the  installing  prayer.  Dr.  H.  A.  Nel-  Pleasonton.— Dr.  8.  Willard  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 


service  on  Sundays,  as  on  the  English  lines ;  nov- 
crtheless,  iife  at  sea  inclines  toward  devotion,  and 
the  usual  morning  music  on  Sunday  becomes  a 
sacred  concert.  After  the  music  on  Sunday  the 
passengers  were  invited  into  the  saloon,  where 
the  Bishop,  in  his  full  canonicals,  delivered  a 
short  discourse.  Taking  the  text  “  Men  shall  run 
to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  bo  increased,”  the 
Bishop  briefly  pointed  out  the  influence  of  travel 
on  man’s  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  and  made 
reference  to  incidents  tliat  had  occurred  among 
us  the  past  week.  The  discourse  was  one  full  of 
life,  and  was  listened  to  by  all  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

METHODIST. 

The  Revision  Authorized.— The  English  Wes¬ 
leyan  Conference  has  authorized  the  use  of  the  re¬ 
vised  New  Testament  in  the  Church  Catechisms. 

Publishing.— The  entire  business  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  Publishing  House 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  last  year,  amounted  to  S178,- 
748.72. 

Memorial  Services  to  Bishop  Haven.— A 
largely  attended  memorial  service  was  held  in 
Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Aug.  14th.  After  the  opening  services,  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Heacock.  Rev. 
Dr.  Burrows  (Presbyterian),  Rev.  Dr.  M.  C.  Briggs, 
Bishop  Han-ls,  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Crary.  Dr.  Crary 
described  the  closing  experiences  of  the  deceased 
Bishop,  and  said : 

“  In  October,  1880,  while  attending  the  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Kentucky  Conferences,  Bishop  Haven  felt 
the  llret  warnings  of  the  fatal  disease  which  by 
will  and  work  he  was  striving  to  overcome.  On 
June  24,  1881,  he  delivered  his  lecture  on  ‘The 
Modern  American,  his  Origin  and  Destiny,’  in  the 
Methodist  church  at  Salem.  The  next  day,  with 
Rev.  F.  P.  Tower,  Presiding  Elder  of  Portland  Dis¬ 
trict,  he  rode  to  a  quarterly  meeting  about  forty 
miles  away.  They  returned  through  a  drizzly  rain, 
and  shortly  afterward  Bishop  Haven  was  prostrat¬ 
ed  by  a  congestive  chill.  While  suffering  with  the 
chill,  he  delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at 
Willamette  University  at  Salem.  The  next  day 
(Monday)  he  spoke  at  the  chapel  exercises,  and 
that  evening  he  rose  frt>m  the  table  at  supper  and 
said  ‘  I  will  bid  you  good  evening  now,  and  after 
a  little  I  will  say  good  morning.’  The  good  morn¬ 
ing  is  yet  to  come.” 


KANSAS. 

Pleasonton. — Dr.  8.  Willard  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 


son  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  lias  pi’esented  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  of 
Hogarth  the  charge  to  the  people.  It  wais  an  eve-  this  place  with  a  fine  library,  whicii  cost  one  hun- 
nlng  of  great  interest  to  the  new  pastor  and  his  dred  dollars.  The  generous  gift  is  highly  appre- 
people ;  and  after  the  closing  anthem  by  the  choir  ciated  and  will  do  much  good. 

Dr.  Porter  pronounced  the  benediction,  not,  how-  Marion  Centre. — The  pastoral  relation  between 

ever,  until  he  had  told  of  the  joy  which  filled  his  this  church  and  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  on  account 

heart  in  the  privilege  of  having  those  to  perform  of^long  continued  ill  health,  has  been  dissolved. 

the  installation  services  for  him  who  had  so  long  Dr.  A.  H.  Lackey  preached  there  and  declared  the 

held  an  honore<l  as  well  as  warm  place  in  his  pulpit  vacant  last  Sabbath. 

heart— Dr.  Gridley  and  Dr.  Richardson,  fathers  in  aniTTHUDV  php^pvtt^’pta  v 

the  ministry  (both  nearing  their  four-score  years),  SOUlHLltN  t'RLfsLi iLUiAiN. 

long  time  friends  of  his  father — as  also  Drs.  Ho-  Smithville,  Va. — At  the  meeting  of  Roanoke 

garth  and  Nelson,  friends  of  his  earlier  years,  and  Presbytery  Rev.  John  Brown  was  received  from 


beloved  co-workers  in  the  ministry. 


the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church.  Rev  Messrs. 


Marengo. — The  address  of  Rev.  Silas  McKinney  and  Whaley  were  appointed  to  instal 

is  changed  from  Junius,  Seneca  county.  He  still  Mr.  Wi^on  at  Mercy  Seat  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
supplies  the  church  at  Junius,  and  this  change  is  September,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Davis  and  P.  F. 


simply  made  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Brown  to  Instal  him  at  Oak  Level  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  September.  The  Presbytery  also  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following  resolution :  “Recognizing  the 


Hightstown.— The  Rev.  James  M.  Maxwell  and  religious  newspaper  as  an  important  power  in 
wife,  after  an  absence  in  foreign  lands  of  nearly  moulding  Christian  character  and  in  awakening 
ten  months,  arrived  in  New  York  last  week  on  the  and  sustaining  ati  interest  in  church  work,  we 
steamship  Scythia.  Mr.  Maxwell’s  postofflee  ad-  commend  the  subject  to  all  the  families  under 

Hpaco  until  fnWhnn  nrvfina  will  Ln  TTitrh  tcti-,nTn  OUT  I’lirisd  I  Ct  ion .  Withoilt  OXOreSSint?  illlV  OOill- 


dress,  until  further  notice,  will  be  Hightstown 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


our  jurisdiction.  Without  expressing  any  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  our  several  Pres¬ 
byterian  p.apers,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  im- 


F-hiladelphia. — The  Rev.  A.  M.  Dulles,  son  of  portance  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  such  pa- 
Dr.  Dulles  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  has  return-  per  or  papers  as  may  best  serve  to  inform  our  peo- 
ed  after  a  two  years’  absence.  His  time  has  been  pie  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  our  own  Presbytery 
mostly  spent  at  Leipzig,  though  his  travels  have  and  Synod.” 

included  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  Palestine.  Ne'w  River,  Va. — Mr.  W.  H.  Ochiltree,  a  blind 

Uniontgwn. — The  centennial  of  the  Redstone  man,  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  New 
Presbytery  will  be  celebrated  in  this  church  on  River  Presbyterian  Church,  Montgomery  county, 
the  22d  and  23d  of  this  month.  Delegates  are  ex-  Va.,  July  31st,  by  a  commission  of  the  Presbytery 
pected  from  the  several  Presbyteries  of  the  Syn-  of  Montgomery. 


ods  of  Cleveland  and  Erie.  All  who  were  at  any 
time  pastors  in  Redstone  Presbytery  are  invited. 
Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Eev.  W.  F.  Hamil- 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

Barnstead,  N.  H. — This  churcli  has  had  but 


ton  and  Drs.  S.  J.  Wilson  and  W.  H.  Jeffers,  also  two  pastors  in  seventy-six  years.  The  first  one, 
by  delegates  and  others.  All  persons  expecting  to  Rev.  Enos  George,  was  ordained  at  the  age  of 
be  present  are  requested  to  notify  Eev.  A.  S.  Mil-  twenty-two,  and  served  fifty-six  years;  the  present 
holland,  pastor  of  the  church,  at  least  ten  days  be-  pastor,  Eev.  W.  O.  Carr,  has  been  settled  twenty 
fore  the  meeting.  years. 

Hopewell.- Mr.  Robert  Buell  Love  was  ordain-  Leonardsville,  N.  Y.— The  address  of  Rev.  F. 
ed  Aug.  23d.  and  installed  over  this  church.  S.  Child  is  changed  from  Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  to 


Dayton.— Eev.  G.  W.  Mechlin,  D.D.,  hks  been 

a-cor  of  the  Glade  Run  Church  for  a  quarter  of  a  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.— The  Installation  of  Rev. 


century.  During  the  time  twenty-five  young  men  n.  u.  naae  over  me  enuren  in  xiconueroga  lasi 
from  it  have  entered  the  ministry,  and  there  are  month  was  the  first  service  of  the  kind  ever  held 
now  others  in  the  preparatory  course  of  study  for  in  the  meeting-house  there,  so  far  as  remembered. 


men  H.  Pi  Bake  over  the  church  in  Ticonderoga  last 


the  same  object. 


and  only  Installed  ministers  participated,  save 


East  BuPFALO.-At  the  last  meeting  of  Presby-  O'"'®?-  the  charge  to  the  | 

tery  in  this  place  (Aug.  23-24)  Mr.  G.  W.  Pollock  rTcVwv;  supplying  since  the 

was  ordained  as  an  evangelist.  He  expects  to  en-  Sabbath  of  the  year. 

gage  in  missionary  labor  in  India.  The  sermon  Ohio  Churches.  —  The  Ohio  Congregational 
was  preached  by  Eev.  J.  I.  Brownson,  D.D.  The  churches  have  gained  500  in  membership  the  past 
moderator,  Eev.  W.  H.  McCaughey,  presided  and  year,  according  to  the  last  Minutes.  The  Associa- 
made  the  ordaining  prayer;  Rev.  J.  K.  Sherrard  tion  inciudes  seventeen  churches  that  are  in  Penn- 
delivered  the  charge  to  the  evangelist.  At  the  sylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  The  to- 
same  meeting  Rev.  James  S.  Fleming  was  receiv-  tai  benevolent  contributions  are  $63,548,  which  is 
ed  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lamed.  Rev.  George  a  gain  of  $27,161  over  last  year.  The  number  of 
P.  Hays,  D.D.,  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  ministers  is  twenty-three  more  than  last  year ; 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  W.  M.  Parlon  and  Mr.  Marion  churches  five,  or  230  in  all. 


Moore  were  accepted  as  candidates. 


Andover  Seminary.  —  The  Congregationalist 


Oakland  Cross  Roads. — The  Poke  Run  congre-  states  that  Rev.  D.  T.  Fiske,  D.D.,  of  Newburyport, 
tion  is  almost  a  century  old.  Rev.  John  McMillan  Mass.,  has  been  released  from  pulpit  work  for  the 
was  its  first  stated  supply  in  1785.  Eev.  Samuel  current  year  to  that  extent  which  will  enable  him 


Porter  was  its  first  pastor  for  eight  years.  Rev. 
Francis  Laird,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  David  Kirkpatrick, 


to  participate  in  the  instruction  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  the  Seminary.  As  Drs.  Duryea  and 


D.D.,  each  occupied  its  pulpit  as  pastor  for  thirty-  McKenzie  have  already  engaged  to  lecture  in  Bib¬ 
one  years.  Rev.  Henry  Bain  has  been  pastor  for  Hcai  Theology,  the  arrangements  are  completed 


a  little  over  twelve  years. 

OHIO. 


for  the  middle  class.  Dr.  Fiske  has  lately  entered 
upon  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  ministry  at  New- 


Edgerton. — This  church  was  organized  a  little  fe“ryport,  and  will  probably  continue  to  preach  in 
more  than  a  year  ago.  It  has  juit  finished  and  ^nd  do  pastoral 


dedicated  its  new  edifice  with  the  aid  of  the 
Church  Erection  Board,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
future  are  encouraging. 


work. 

New  Hampshire  Churches. — A  net  loss  of  413 
members  is  reported  among  the  New  Hampshire 


Mt.  VBRNON.-Rev.  C.  L.  Work  has  accepted  a  churches  for  the  last  year,  which  is  a  higher  ratio 
unanimous  call  to  the  church  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  ^han  m  any  other  State  or  Territoo’  in  the  Union, 
entered  upon  his  duties  last  Sabbath.  5®^'  Amheret  writes  in  the  New 

^  ij  .  nr  .r.  .  Hampshiro  Journal  concerning  the  causes  of  the 

addr^  falling  off  as  follows:  “  But  a  comparison  of  the 

■»mod,  D.D..  has  been  changed  from  Carrolton  to  additions  for  the  two  years  will  show  why  this 


this  place 


MICHIGAN. 


loss  exists.  In  the  year  of  gain  383  were  added 
by  letter ;  in  the  year  of  loss  295.  This  made  a 


Ann  Arbor. — Rev.  W.  W.  Wetmore  has  closed  decrease  of  88.  By  profession  of  faith  were  added 
his  labors  of  more  than  six  years  with  the  church  in  the  year  of  gain  739 ;  in  the  year  of  loss  386 ; 
of  Connersville,  N.  Y.,  and  removes  to  Ann  Arbor,  this  made  a  loss  of  353.  Here  is  the  main  part  of 
Flajnwell. — On  the  16th  of  August  Rev.  D.  the  net  loss  of  413.  The  reason  for  the  great  loss 


Van  Dyke  was  installed. 


New  Hampshire  had  lies  not  in  removals,  sudden 


CHATFIELD.-Eev.  J.  E.  Beecher  has  removed  losses  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  simply  in  the 
,  this  Dlace  from  Bad  Ax.  Huron  countv.  conversions.  These  figures  were  compil- 


to  this  place  from  Bad  Ax,  Huron  county, 

INDIANA.  ch’urcl 

Marion. — The  address  of  Rev,  Samuel  Sawyer  rivals 
is  changed  from  Marinette,  Wis.,  to  Marion. 

Anderson. — Rev.  H.  E.  McDonald  has  already 


ed,  however,  before  the  large  additions  to  the 
churches  last  Spring,  a  fruit  of  the  Winter  re- 


REFORMED. 

Paterson,  N,  J. — The  Rev.  Lemoyne  Danner  of 


taken  charge  of  this  church,  coming  from  Baker’s  Tm  has  accepted  a  call  from  the 

Landing,  Penn.  First  Eetormed  Church  of  Paterson. 

New  York. — Eev.  Harlan  P.  Blair  of  the  Con- 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton. — The  proceedings  of  the  semi-centennial  gregational  Church,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  entered 
of  this  church,  held  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  the  labors  of  his  new  field  (West  Farms)  last 

last  June,  have  ^en  published,  and  comprise  a  Sabbath.  ttt'titv’dav 

pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pages.  The  LUIHERAN. 

occasion  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  the  report  Controversy. — A  sharp  controversy  on  the  doc- 

is  more  complete  and  satisfactory’  than  is  often  trine  of  predestination  is  going  on  in  the  Lutheran 
made  of  such  gatherings.  Rev.  Thomas  Gordon,  Synodical  Conference,  the  largest  general  Lutheran 
the  new  pastor,  commenced  his  labors  last  Sab-  body  in  the  country.  One  party  holds  that  elec- 


bath,  Sept.  4th. 


tion  is  not  on  account  of  a  foresight  of  obedience 


Sparta.— This  church  (Rev.  T.  E.  Green  pastor)  but  of  grace.  This  is  considered  Cal- 

W6lcom6d  thirty  additions  at  its  August  commun-  vlnistlo,  and  therefore  \m-Lutheran,  by  the  other 
ion — twenty-one  on  profession  of  faith.  party.  The  Synodical  Conference  will  meet  in 

Chicago. — Rev.  C.  E.  Burdick  preached  an  ex-  ®***®*8°> 
oellent  sermon  in  the  Fullerton-avenue  Church  on  Pennsylvania  Synod. — The  Pennsylvania  Lu- 


the  last  Sabbath  of  August,  which  was  published  theran  Synod  statistics  are  thus  given  by  the  Ger- 
the  next  day  in  full  in  the  Chicago  Times.  It  was  man  Secretary :  As  regards  charges,  two  pastors 
entitled  “  True  Persuasion,”  and  based  on  the  serve  8  congregations  each,  three  7,  five  6,  twelve 
words  of  Paul :  “  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  5,  fifteen  4,  twenty-three  3,  eighteen  2,  eighty-five 


Bliss— At  Coleman's  Hills,  Whitestown,  Oneida  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17, 1881,  Deacon  Sylvester  Bliss,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age. 

Deacon  Bliss  was  born  Aug.  2,  1798,  on  the  same  hill 
and  homestead  where  he  died  just  83  years  and  15  days 
after.  There  are  few  that  live  and  die  on  the  place 
where  they  were  born,  and  especially  so  long  a  life  as 
this.  Springing  from  good  old  Massachusetts  stock, 
and  brought  up  in  good  old  Puritanic  fashion,  ho  early 
Imbibed  the  principles  and  carried  into  his  life-work 
Puritanic  Ideas  and  instructions,  and  reared  his  own 
family  amid  such  simple  but  rigid  rules  of  discipline  as 
the  times  and  his  sense  of  Christian  duty  compelled 
him  to  adopt.  He  lived  to  see  tlie  fruit  of  his  faithful 
instruction  and  practice  in  his  own  children,  who  wore 
early  converted  to  Christ,  and  became  active  members 
in  his  church,  enjoying  the  religion  which  they  profess¬ 
ed.  Ho  had  but  two  children,  lioth  sons,  who  both  sur¬ 
vive  him,  and  are  both  of  them  now  holding  offices  of 
trust  in  the  Church— one  an  elder  in  one  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  the  other  deacon 
in  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Westmoreland, 
Oneida  county,  ?■«■.  Y. 

Deacon  Sylvester  Bliss  was  converted  young,  and  at 
the  age  of  32  years  was  elected  and  ordained  older  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Whitesboro,  which  was  a 
large  and  flourishing  church,  having  over  four  hundred 
members ;  and  he  served  his  office  well  until  dismissed 
from  that  church  at  his  own  request,  to  form  one  of  a 
company  that  organized  a  church  in  Oriskany,  a  village 
in  the  same  town.  With  that  church  he  cast  in  his  lot 
and  his  sympathies,  and  contributed  liberally  for  its 
support  as  long  as  he  lived.  Indeed  his  last  subscrip¬ 
tion  extended  a  little  beyond  his  life.  It  was  always  a 
weak  church,  and  struggled  hard  for  an  existence.  He 
might  have  remained  in  the  old  church,  and  had  less 
self-denial;  but  he  felt  that  the  Lord  called  him  to 
greater  usefulness  in  this  new’  field,  in  which  he  labored 
hard  and  long.  He  served  as  elder  in  that  church  all 
the  time  of  his  being  a  member  thereof  (which  was  49 
years),  except  five  or  six  of  his  last  years,  when  infirm¬ 
ity  laid  him  aside  from  active  duties.  Then  it  was  his 
to  await  in  patience  the  summons  of  the  Master,  which 
came  to  him  in  a  ripe  old  age ;  and  he  has  gone  to  his 
reward,  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  its  season.  He 
has  gone  to  join  his  companion,  who  in  like  faith  and 
experience  passed  away  from  earth  eleven  years  before 
him. 

May  the  benediction  of  the  parents  rest  upon  the  liv¬ 
ing  sons,  and  cause  them  to  be  faithful  unto  death. 

Millar — Passed  away,  to  a  truer  life,  on  Saturday, 
Aug.  6th,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  wife  of  Rev.  Andrew  M.  Millar. 
With  suddenneae  to  her,  but  not  with  unpreparedness, 
did  the  message  of  the  Master  come.  The  call  was  not 
looked  for  so  soon,  although  tor  some  time  past  a  heart 
trouble  seemed  to  bring  its  premonition.  On  Monday 
last,  whUe  at  Burke  with  her  husband,  that  trouble  took 
a  more  serious  form.  On  Wednesday  they  returned 
home.  From  tliat  time  her  ailment  increased,  though 
not  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  her  moving  about  the  house 
in  the  discharge  of  her  ordinary  duties. 

She  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Sept.  10, 1824,  and  came 
to  Chaloaugay  in  1836,  where  in  1842  she  was  married  to 
Elisha  B.  Smith,  who  left  her  a  widow  in  1854.  The  Rev. 
Andrew  M.  Millar  became  her  second  husband  in  1863, 
with  whom  she  lived  in  true  conjugal  and  Christian 
harmony.  Her  union  with  the  Church  was  in  early 
childhood,  and  her  religious  development  was  strong 
and  steady.  Rarely  does  any  Church  or  community 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  such  a  true  and  loving  Christian 
worker.  Being  of  •  a  positive  nature,  she  had  a  strong 
but  sanctified  will,  which  carried  her  on  in  the  path  of 
duty  with  unfailing  zeal  and  unwavering  purpose.  To 
her  husband,  in  bis  extended  and  fruitful  ministerial 
work,  she  was  what  Priscilla  became  to  Paul— a  true 
helper  and  yokefellow.  Through  rain  and  snow,  through 
cold  and  heat,  by  night  and  by  day,  she  sallied  forth 
with  him  from  their  pleasant  village  home  to  visit  the 
sick,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  warn  the  thoughtless, 
and  to  assist  in  all  the  social  gatherings  of  the  little 
churches  where  their  flocks  were  found.  The  writer  of 
this  personally  and  gratefully  testifies  hereby  to  her 
tender  sympathy  and  sisterly  affection  in  a  time  of  • 
peculiar  trial.  She  leaves  two  children — the  Rev.  F.  M. 
Smith  of  Bristol,  Ill.,  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Brennan,  who 
to-day  mourns  under  a  second  and  double  bereavement 
in  the  loss  of  a  devoted  mother. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  society  of  West  Bellmont,  and  the  Congregational 
church  and  society  of  Burke,  to  her  memory, 

Andrews— In  Milan,  Erie  county,  Ohio,  Aug.  13, 1881, 
Mrs.  Rachel  Andrews,  in  the  80tb  year  of  her  age. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Green’s  Farms,  Conn., 
June  13, 1802.  She  was  married  to  Ebenezer  Andrews 
in  1825,  and  removed  to  Milan.  She  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Fire-lands.  Early  in  life  she  united 
with  the  Church,  and  ever  maintained  a  consistent 
Christian  character.  She  was  unusually  Intelligent  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  ever  faithful  in  the  observance  of  all 
the  ordinances.  A  large  circle  of  friends  remember  her 
with  esteem  and  love.  Her  remains  were  removed  to 
the  family  burial-place  at  Green’s  Farms,  Conn. 

Chase— In  Jewett,  N,  Y.,  Aug.  4, 1881,  Ruth  D.  Bald¬ 
win,  daughter  of  Ambrose  Baldwin,  and  wife  of  Charles 
P.  Chase,  aged  60  years. 

Ameeman- At  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  on  Monday,  Sept. 
5th,  1881,  Rev.  Albert  Ameeman. 


death  nor  life,”  etc. 


attentively  to  the  services,  and  seemed  entirely  at  there  have  been  admitted  to  the  Church,  during 


home  in  such  surroundings. 

WISCONSIN. 


The  Synod  of  Geneva  will  meet  In  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at 
7  P.  M.  The  Ladles  Synodical  Mlsslouary  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  10  A.  M.  Five  delegates 
from  each  Ladles  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  be 
provided  for  through  the  sessions  of  8ynod.  All  delegates, 
whether  ministerial,  lay,  or  missionary,  are  requested  to 
forward  their  names  to  the  pastor.  Rev.  M.  D.  Eneeland,  at 
least  ten  days  before  the  meeting,  and  cards  will  be  sent 
directing  them  to  places  for  entertainment. 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Toledo  will  hold  Us  Thirteenth  and  final 
session  In  the  First  Congregational  (plan-of-unlon)  Church, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  13th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

H.  M.  MACCRACKEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  South  will  meet  In  Hillsboro, 
Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M  During  the  ses¬ 
sion  the  celebration  of  the  Seml-centcnnlal  of  the  Synod  of 
Illinois  will  occur.  In  which  all  the  Synods  of  the  State  will 
take  part.  S.  H.  HYDE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  ^  Central  New  York  meets  by  ad]ourn- 
ment  next  October  In  Utica.  As  by  aiipolntment  of  the 
General  Assembly  the  consolidated  Synod  of  the  State  of 
New  York  Is  to  meet  a  year  later  In  the  same  city,  it  Is  pro¬ 
posed  that  this  year’s  meeting  be  transferred  to  Oneida. 
The  transfer  Is  easily  made,  the  hour  of  meeting,  3  P.  M., 
being  exceptionally  early.  At  that  hour  a  quorum  at  least  , 
will  meet  In  Utica,  and  upon  organization,  adjourn  to  meet  1 
In  Oneida  at  7 : 30  P.  M.,  the  usual  hour  of  assembling.  It 
Is  believed  this  course  will  meet  the  minds  of  all  the  breth¬ 
ren.  In  favor  of  Oneida  as  the  place  of  this  our  last  meet¬ 
ing  as  a  Synod,  Is  the  fact  that  we  organized  there  by 
appointment  of  the  Reunion  General  Assembly,  In  1870,  i 
and  have  not  met  there  since.  Due  notice  of  this  year’s 
meeting  will  be  given  in  the  usual  way. 

E.  N.  MANLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  meet  at  Wyom¬ 
ing,  on  Monday,  Sept.  19th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

W.  P.  WHITE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  will  hold  Its  stated  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  In  Ripley,  on  Monday,  Sept  26tb,  at  4  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  WAITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  In  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  7  P.  M. 

WM.  N.  PAGE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  ■Wisconsin  Biver  will  hold  Its 
stated  Fall  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th.  at  7 :80  P.  M. 

J.  E.  WRIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  .Soloiuoii  will  hold  a  special  meeting 
at  Beloit,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  2  P.  M.,  to  consider  the 
charges  against  Rev.  P.  Roser,  and  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  In  order  to  a  Judicial  trial.  And  also  any 
other  matters  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  consider  at 
said  special  meeting. 

By  request  of  members  of  Presbytery. 

J.  M.  BATCHELDER,  Moderator. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  will  meet  In  the  First 
Church  of  Haverstraw,  on  Monday,  Sept.  19th,  at  7  P.  M. 

H.  A.  HARLOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  N  iagara  meets  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Wright’s  Corners,  on  Monday,  Sept.  2Cth,nt  4 
P.  M.  E.  P.  MARVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

'rhe  Presbytery  of  llnbuque  will  meet  at  Manchester, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  7  : 30  P.  M. 

J.  FROTHINOHAM,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  meet  at 
German  Valley,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  10 : 30  A.  M.  Ses¬ 
sional  records  are  to  be  presented  for  examination. 

M.  C.  MEGIE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lamed  will  meet  at  Lyons,  Kan., 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  Ith,  at  10  A.  M. 

0.  W.  WRIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  F€»rt  Dodge  will  hold  Its  Fall 
meeting  at  Storm  Ijake,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  7 : 30 
P.  M.  W.  G.  HILLMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  Klver  will  meet  in  the 
church  at  Pleasant  Plains  on  Monday,  Oct.  3,  at  7  :  30  P.  M. 

FENWICK  T.  WILLIAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Sclplo  Square,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  20th,  at  2  P.  M. 

CHAS.  HAWLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  First  Church,  Oatosauqua,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  20tb,  at  7 ;  30  P.  M.  Sessional  narratives  should  be 
sent  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Salmon,  Bangor,  Pa.,  at  least  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  the  date  of  meeting. 

FRANK  E.  MILLER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lung  Island  will  meet  ill  Port 
Jefferson,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  I3th.  at  7  : 30  P.  M. 

EPHER  WHITAKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  begin  its  regular 
Fall  meeting  at  Fayetteville,  on  5Ionday  eveming.  Sept.  19tlx 
W.  S.  FRANKLIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Colunihia  will  meet  In  Hunter, 
Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20tli,  at  3  P.  M. 

GEO,  W.  WARNER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mahoning  will  meet  according  to 
adjournment  at  Niles,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th,  at  7 
P.  M.  HENRY  B.  FRY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  meet  at  Concord,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

C.  P.  QUICK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  meet  at  Edwards- 
burgb,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

J.  A.  RANNEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  will  meet  at  the  White 
Clay  Creek  Church,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th,  at  7:30  P.  M. 
Carriages  will  meet  the  delegates  at  Stanton  on  the  6 : 16 
and  6:29  P.  M.  trains;  or  at  Newark,  It  request  to  that 
effect  Is  made.  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  In  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  Ann  Arbor,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  at  7 
P.  M.  JAMES  DUBUAK,  Stated  Clerk. 


1.  As  regards  language,  there  are  43  entirely  Ger- 


The  Fourth  Church,  to  which  Bev.  £.  D.  Morris,  man  pastorates,  35  entirely  English,  and  85  Ger- 
D.D.,  of  Lane  Seminary,  preached  last  Sunday,  man-English.  'The  contributions  for  all  purposes 
says  The  Interior,  had  some  unwonted  visitors  stun  up  $400,000,  being  an  average  of  $1,000  to  a 
among  its  worshippers  in  the  persons  of  Bed  congregation,  or  $4.88  per  member.  Of  the  latter 
Cloud  and  Young^an-Afraid-of-His-Horses  of  the  sura  $2.44  goes  to  the  salaries  of  pastors,  etc. ; 
Ogalalla  Sioux:  White  Thunder  of  the  Brule  Sioux;  $2.20  to  repairs,  church  building.  Orphan’s  Home, 
Standing  Bear  of  the  Poncas ;  White  Ghost  of  the  etc.,  and  but  24  cents  to  the  Synodical  treasury. 
Winneb^oes;  Two-Eagle  of  the  Omahas,  and  wuTHr'nPAT 

other  Indian  chiefs  on  their  way  home  from  the  ■“  x  t>  -x-  . 

recent  conference  at  Washington.  They  listened  Episcopalian  Indians.— In  Bntisb  America 


the  past  twenty  years,  no  less  than  13,000  Indians. 
Bishop  Coze  on  the  Sea. — A  Bussian  corre- 


lost  Junc,  and  in  giving  an  account  of  his  voyage 
Eev  f'  Parr?  of  Terre  Hau^^InS*'^  across  the  Atlantic,  mentioned  a  kind  act  of  Bight 

B^y  J  ■  P  mt^n  of  ^uto  W^flfleet  »®'^’  Cleveland  Coxe,  who  was  also  a  passenger. 

MOT.  4.  r.  Watson  or  south  wellfleet.  Mass.  ^  poor  g^jgg  on  board,  who  was  suffer- 

Dvs^.-— ^v.  ^muel  C.  Hay,  who  has  been  jng  from  lead-poisoning  contracted  in  his  work- 
prostra^  during  the  Summer  by  the  pressure  of  shop  in  America.  The  Bishop  was  greatly  inter- 
aatoral  worlL  hw  greatly  improved  in  health,  and  ested  in  him,  and  collected  for  him  a  considerable 
oj;>e6  to  be  able  to  continue  In  bis  field.  sum.  Whatever  philosophers  may  say  of  mere 

Wausau. — This  church,  under  its  energetic  pas-  humanitarianism  as  a  sufficient  incentive  to  phi- 
tor,  Bev.  J.  W.  Hageman,  is  pushing  forward  its  lanthropy,  religion  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
missionary  work,  and  already  there  is  evidence  of  counted  on  as  its  energizing  source.  Many  of  the 
abundant  fruit  in  this  Important  lumbering  town  passengers  felt  a  sort  of  sympathy  for  the  poor 
on  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  Mosinee  Mission,  man  ;  but  if  the  initiative  had  not  been  taken  by 
Men'll],  and  the  stations  along  the  line  of  the  a  minister  ^  religion,  their  sympathy  would  llke- 
WJsconsin  Central  railroad  have  abum^nt  reason  ly  have  fallen  short  of  philanthropic  action.  .  .  . 
for  gratitude  for  such  pastoral  overflight  and  care.  On  the  German  steamere  there  is  no  regular  divine 
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The  Presbytery  of  Grand  Kapids  Will  hold  Its  semi¬ 
annual  n>rti«.n^  .at  ralo,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  at  7 : 30 
P.  M.  GEO.  RANSOM.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Brockport,  on  Monday.  Sept  19th.  at  7  P.  M. 

LEVI  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Fairfield  will  meet  at  Blackstocks, 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  8th,  and  he  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
the  moderator.  Rev.  M.  G.  Johnson. 

W.  RICHARDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  at  Nokomis,  Ill., 
on  Monday,  Sept.  12th,  at  2  P.  M.  Sessional  records  should 
be  sent  for  examination.  S.  H.  HYDE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Clifton  church 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  at  3  P.  M.  Delegates  will  be  met  at 
Yellow  Springs  at  11 : 16  A.  M.  A  limited  number  will  be 
met  at  Springfield  at  11 : 30  A.  M.  Delegates  will  please 
send  postal  to  A.  H.  White,  Clifton,  Clark  county,  Ohio, 
stating  where  they  wish  to  met. 

W.  W.  COLMERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mattoon  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
In  Morrlsonvllle,  111.,  on  Friday,  Sept  9th,  at  7 :  30  P.  M. 

R.  M.  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  North 
Springfield,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  13th,  at  2  P.  M.,aad  the  open¬ 
ing  sermon  bo  preached  by  the  moderator,  Rev.  Henry  Par- 
well.  Verbal  reports  will  be  given  on  the  benevolent  work 
of  the  Church  by  each  of  the  Standing  Committees.  A  full 
attendance  Is  requested.  E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Zanesville  will  meet  at  New  Con¬ 
cord,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th.  at  7  P.  M. 

G.  F.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Platte  will  bold  Its  Fall  meeting 
In  the  church  of  Maryville,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13tb,  at  7 ;  30 
P.  M.  E.  B.  SHERWOOD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westminster  will  hold  Its  next 
regular  meeting  in  Chanceford,  York  county,  Pa.,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  12th,  at  7 ;  30  P.  M. 

W.  G.  CAIRNE8,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsville  will  meet  at 
Ladoga,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

JNO.  M.  BISHOP,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  at  Whit¬ 
ney’s  Point  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  7 :30  P.  M. 

ISAAC  G.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Manmee  will  meet  in  the  Walnut- 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  20th,  at  7  :30  P.  M.  B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  at  Verona,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  12tb,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

TH08.  B.  HUDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  hold  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  in  Burdett,  on  Monday,  Sept.  19th,  at  3 
P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will 
meet  In  same  place  on  Tuesday,  20th,  at  10  A.  M. 

CHARLES  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presb.vtery  of  Winnebago  will  meet  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ashland,  Wls.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
13th,  at  7  : 30  P.  M.  T.  8.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Altoona,  III.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20th,  at  7 :30  P.  M. 

I.  A.  OORNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Otsego  will  meet  In  Oneonta  on 
■  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  .Steuben  will  hold  Its  Fall  meeting 
at  Naples,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th,  at  7:30  P.  M.  Session 
records  are  to  be  presented  for  review.  The  S.  8.  Institute 
will  be  held  at  Coming,  Oct.  18th. 

JAMES  M.  PLATT.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  12th,  at  7  P.  M. 

J.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Lyons  will  hold  Its  semi-annual 
meeting  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  12th,  at  7  P.  M. 

HENRY  H.  CLARE.  Stated  Clerk. 


Notices* 


Notices* 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  NEW  YORK, 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  21st. 

Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
Room,  No.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  at  2  P.  H.  of  the  same  day. 

Rev.  Thos.  8.  Hastings,  D.D.,  the  recently  elected  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  will  deliver  his  Inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  In  the  Seminary  Chapel,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  22d,  at 
3  F-  M.  By  order  of  the  Faculty. 

New  York,  August  16tb,  1881. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a  catalogue.  Careful  work  Is  done  in  all  the 
departments.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  training  In 
the  delivery  of  sermons.  Students  In  Morgan  Hall  have 
each  a  room  for  study  and  a  bedroom,  both  comfortably 
furnished.  Expenses  are  light,  with  aid  for  those  who 
need  It.  The  Term  begins  Sept.  7, 1881. 

A  BELL  WANTED. 

A  poor  but  important  Home  Mission  country  church  In 
Western  Wisconsin  Is  much  in  need  of  a  Bell.  A  second¬ 
hand  one  would  be  very  gratefully  received  by  the  congre¬ 
gation.  Address  Rev.  R.  CHRISTISON,  North  Bend,  Wls. 

The  Semi-annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Presbyte¬ 
rlal  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  be 
held  at  Romulus,  Seneca  county,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  14th, 
at  9 : 30  A.  M.  A  general  Invitation  Is  given  to  the  ladles  of 
the  Presbytery.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nevlus  from  China  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present.  Letters  from  our  late  President,  Mrs. 
V.  A.  Lewis,  and  from  Miss  Olmetead,  our  missionary  teach¬ 
er  in  Utah,  will  be  read.  HELEN  A.  HAWLEY,  Pres. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

The  Hymn  and  Tuiio  book,  “  Spiritual  Songs  for 
the  Sunday  School,”  by  Kev.  Chas.  S.  Robinson, 
D.D.,  which  has  haxl  such  an  enormous  sale  since 
its  issue.  In  July,  1880,  has  been  supplemented  by 
an  edition  containing  The  Hymns  only,  printed 
in  largo  typo  and  stronglj’  bound  in  Hexible  red 
clotlj.  Price,  in  quantities,  20  cents ;  sample  co¬ 
pies,  postage  paid,  15  cents.  Sample  copies  of  the 
complete  edition,  with  tunes,  sent  for  25  cents; 
price  to  Sunday-schools,  in  quantities,  40  cents. 
The  K.caminer  and  Chronicle  says;  “Any  school 
about  to  adopt  a  new  book  would  make  a  mistake 
not  to  examine  this.”  The  Congregationalist  calls  it 

“  The  Best  Book  of  the  Sort  within  our  Knowledge.” 

Selections  for 

KESPONSIVE  READINGS 

FOB  USE  IN  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

Arranged  by  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Robinson,  D.D. 

The  admirable  topical  arrangement  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  selections  in  this  book  will  widely  commend 
It  to  the  many  churches  now  introducing  a  respon¬ 
sive  form  of  service.  It  is  handsomely  printed 
and  bound  in  black  cloth,  and  supplied  to  churches 
at  40  cents,  or  may  be  had  bound  with  “  Spiritual 
Songs  for  Church  and  Choir,”  or  “  Songs  for  the 
Sanctuary.”  Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  pas¬ 
tors  for  examination  without  charge. 

The  century  CO., 

743  Broadway, 

(Formerly  Scribner  &  Co.)  New  York. 

N.  B. — The  offices  of  this  company  will  be  re¬ 
moved  to  Union  Square  (north  side)  about  October 
1st. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


NF.W  YORK  CITY. 

Charlier  Institute, 

02T  CSXrmAL  FARE. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG 
MEN  OF  7  TO  20. 

The  Prospectus  contains  full  details. 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  begin  September  20th,  1881. 

Prof.  ELIE  CHARLIER.  Dl  jctor 

HademoMe  de  JanoD 

(Socemor  and  former  Pai'tner  of  the  late  Hiss  Haines) 

will  re-open  her  English  and  French -Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Young  Ladles  and  Children  at  No.  10  Gramercy 
Park,  New  York,  Thursday,  Sept.  29th. 

Careful  training  and  thorough  instruction  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  Boys  Class  Oct.  3d. 

MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOB  YOUNG  LADIES,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  reopens  Sept.  2lBt. 
Enlarged  school-rooms  and  gymnasium.  Large  and  attract¬ 
ive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  In  every  department. 
Board  and  tuition  In  English  and  Latin,  $400  per  annum. 
For  circulars  address  tho  Principal. 

GREYLOCK  INSTITUTE, 

South  'Wllllamstown,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 
Established  In  1842.  Prepares  boys  for  college  or  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Location  healthful ;  no  malaria.  Careful  attention  to 
Individual  pupils.  Send  for  circular  to 

BENJ.  F.  MILLS,  A.M.,  Principal. 

WILLISTINE  HALL. 

Home  School  for  ten  young  ladies  at  Nyack-on-Hudson. 
Ample  grounds,  river  view,  and  superior  educational  ad¬ 
vantages.  Lectures  upon  Art  and  Foreign  Travel.  For 
circulars  address 

Misses  J.  A.  and  J.  KEMPSHALL. 

PEEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  LADIES  SEMINARY  reopens  Sept.  13th. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Miss  P.  R.  Gebmond,  Prln. 

PARK  IW.STITUTE,  RYE,  V.  Y _ FOR  BOYS.  »600 

A  YEAR.  HENRY  TATLOCK,  PRINCIPAL. 

Rutgers  female  college,  asb  sth  avenue, 

will  open  Sept.  2l8t,  having  newly  organized,  and  with 
a  competent  corps  of  teachers.  This  chartered  college  Is 
well  known  and  worthy  ot  patronage. 

Rev.  8.  D.  BURCHARD,  D.D.,  President. 

A  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  at  Mend- 
ham,  near  Morristown,  N.  J.  Miss  E.  O.  WARD, 
Principal.  Terms  for  boarding  scholars,  $260  per  year. 
Special  arrangements  lor  children  of  ministers  and  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Send  for  circulars  to  the  Principal,  or  Rev. 

I.  W.  COCHRAN,  Mendham,  N.  J. 

Opens  Sept.  12. 

SS.  SEIVARD  INSTITUTE.  Florida,  Orange  County, 

•  N.  Y..  opens  118  thirty-fifth  year  Sept.  14.  Departments 
for  both  Boxes. 

FLUSHING  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE, 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS, 
Opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th. 

Address  E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 

Riverview  Academy, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

With  U.  8.  Military  department,  a  thorough-going, 
wide-awake  school  for  boys,  combining  Study,  Military 
Drill  and  Recreation  In  due  proportion.  Catalogue,  with 
Chart  of  College  Requisitions,  sent  on  application. 

OTIS  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Principal. 

GANNETT  INSTITUTE  ^  Boston,  Mass. 

The  28th  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  28th,  1881. 

For  catalogues  and  circular,  apply  to  Rev.  Geo.  Gannett, 
A.M.,  Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

superior  education  in  College  and  EcUclic  Couna  of 
Study,  and  also  in  Mutie.  and  Art.  Heated  by  steam  and 
furtiished  with  an  elevator.  By  reason  of  its  endow¬ 
ment  its  charges  are  unusually  moilerate.  Send  for 
Catalogue  to  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D  D.,Piea,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

BLAIR  PRESBVTERIAL  ACADEMY  will  re-open 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  6th.  Pupils  prepared  by  careful 
and  thorough  lustrucMon  for  college  or  for  business;  ad¬ 
vanced  studies  for  young  ladles;  Music,  French, German. 
The  situation  Is  healthy  and  beautiful,  the  charges  mod¬ 
erate.  Special  terms  for  ministers  and  candidates. 

H.  D.  GREGORY,  A  M.,  Ph.D.,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 

Mrs,  sylvanus  keeiv;:  boarding  and  day 

SCHOOL  for  Young  Ladles,  Nos.  6  and  8  East  63d  St., 
reoiiens  Oct.  3.  French  and  German  languages  practically 
taught;  thorough  training  in  primary  and  secondary  de¬ 
partments;  the  course  of  study  la  the  collegiate  depart¬ 
ment  requires  four  years,  and  meets  all  the  demands  lor 
the  higher  education  of  women. 

1  Q/l  1  MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE,  1  QOl 

•I.O'x'J..  For  Young  Ladies,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  XOOi* 
Offers  rare  advantages,  In  a  location  of  unrivalled 
beauty.  Address  Rev.  C.  y.  SPEAR,  Principal. 

CAYUGA  LAKE  ACADEMY,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Hom» 
School  lor  a  few  hoys  ot  good  character. 

C.  K.  HOYT,  Principal. 


roWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  Dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  Ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  Indigestible  food.  Sold  only  In  cans,  by  all 
Grocers. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDEB  CO.,  New  York. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Invite  attention  to  their 

Of  all  grades  of 

CABPETIN6S. 

SPECIAL.  DESIGNS 

Prepared  expressly  for  this  Season 
are  now  open  for  inspection. 

649,  651,  and  655  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN. 

w.  c.  coup’s 

GREAT  PARIS  HIPPODROME 

In  glorious  combination  with 
TEN  MONSTER  MAMMOTH  EXHIBITIONS. 
Making  a  STUPENDOUS  REPRESENTATION  ot  all  the 
Sports  and  Pastimes  of  Ancient  Rome. 

HIGHES  !■  FORM  OF  EQUESTRIANISM. 

ROMAN  FOUR- HORSE  CHABIOf  RACES. 
THRILLING  AND  EXCITING  HURDLE  RACES. 

FOB  A  SHORT  SEASON  ONLY. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL, 

[Founded  a.  d.  1820.] 

Nos.  9  and  4  East  Sixtieth  Street,  Central  Park, 
(Late  79  West  52d  street.)  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

An  English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Prim¬ 
ary  Department.  The  sixty-second  school  year  begins 
Tuesday,  Sept.  20, 1881.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

~  PAP.SGNS  COLLEGE,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

The  Presbyterian  College  of  Iowa.  Instruction  thorough, 
standard  high.  Terms  low.  Classical  and  Scientific 
courses,  with  Preparatory,  Musical,  and  Art  Departments 
In  connection  with  the  College.  Pall  Term  opens  Sept.  13, 
1H-<1.  For  catalogue,  *c.,  address 

Kev.  T.  D.  EWING,  D.D.,  President,  or 

Prof.  A.  McOAIJjA,  Sec.  of  Faculty. 


MOHEGAN  LAKE  SCH00L/‘'“‘'“Tin^ded^Y86o. 

For  boys.  High  Scholarship,  with  strict  military  disci¬ 
pline.  Health  and  recreation  by  rowing,  bathing,  fishing, 
and  skating  on  lake,  with  gymnasium  and  field  sports. 
Rigid  exclusion  of  bad  boys.  Entire  absence  of  town  or 
village  Influences.  $400  to  $600  per  annum. 

W.  C.  WILLCOX,  A.M.,  Principal. 

PENNSYLYANU  MIUTABT  ACADEMY 

CHESTER,  FA.  (Opens  Sept.  14.) 

Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Classics  and  English.  De¬ 
grees  conferred.  Apply  to  Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  Pretitknt. 

/  IIIEHTNUT  STREET  SEMINARY. 

(. Miss  BONNEY  and  Miss  DILLAYE,  Principals. 

The  thirty-second  year  of  this  Boarding  and  Day  School 

will  open  September  3l8h  1881,  at 

1616  CHESTNUT  STREET.  Philadelphia. 

WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Aurora,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Full  Colleoiate  Course  of  Study,  with  Academic  or 
Preparatory  Department.  Superior  facilities  for  Instru¬ 
mental  and  Vocal  Music.  Drawing,  Painting,  etc.  Location 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  healtbtulness.  Buildings 
elegant.  Combines  extended  and  thorough  instruction, 
with  the  essentials  of  a  refined  Christian  home.  Terms 
moderate.  Session  begins  September  14, 1881.  Send  for  a 
catalogue.  E.  8.  FBISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 

OSSINING  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES^ 

sma  SING,  X.  T. 

Delightfully  located  on  the  Hudson.  Well  established 
and  prosperous;  homelike  buildings;  mild  yet  firm  gov¬ 
ernment;  refined  Christian  infiuences,  and  first  class 
patronage.  Thorough  courses  In  English,  French,  Ctarman, 
and  Latin.  Department  of  Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental, 
preeminent,  embracing  during  the  last  year  over  sixty 
pupils.  Choicest  teaching  in  Drawing,  Sketching,  and 
Painting.  Natural  Sciences,  with  lectures  and  experiments, 
by  Prof.  Jewett,  are  taught  In  the  Laboratory.  Will  open 
Sept.  14.  Circulars  free.  Bev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Prln. 

PEEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  For 
circulars  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.H.,  Principal. 

Bradford  mansion  school,  rye,  n.  y. 

For  Bots.  $500  a  year.  Rev.  C.  J.  COLLINS,  Prlnc. 
TKYE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK.  For  par¬ 


ticulars,  address 


Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


l&SnftRTiLIT  ’•'O  STUDENTS  OF  MUSIC. 

IRfirilK  I  AN  I  CALENDAR  of 

lllll  Ull  I  nil  I  the  New  England  Conserva¬ 
tory  aiiu  Colisgu  of  Music  Is  sent  FREE. 

Apply  to  E.  TOUBJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Hass. 


EDUCATION  FOE  FREEDMEN. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Its  graduates  are  already  filling  Important  positions  In 
this  country  and  Africa.  Dr.  McCosh  says :  “  It  has  many 
and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public.’’  A  gentle¬ 
man,  not  a  professor  of  religion,  has  recently  given  It 
$20,000.  Several  parties  have  recently  each  given  enough 
to  support  a  student  one  year,  $160.  Persons  desiring  to 
aid  may  address 

J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  WEBB,  Financial  Sec’y,  Oxford,  Pa. 

^hTiSsey  TnsWte®  New  Jersey. 

Both  sexes.  Full  corps  of  teachers.  Instruction  thorough. 
Music,  Painting,  Drawing.  Climate  mild;  very  healthy. 
Begins  Sept.  7th.  Address  H.  K.  TRASK,  PrlnclpaL 

San  Francisco  Theological  Semina;. 

UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Same  aid  for  students  os  In  Eastern  Seminaries.  Health¬ 
ful  furnished  rooms,  and  living  at  moderate  rates.  Next 
term  opens  the  first  Thursday  of  September.  Addreee 
Rev.  Dr.  SCOTT,  521  Poet  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Illinois  Ckmservatory  of  Mnsie. 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

In  fiMfilitles  for  Musical  culture  in  every  department, 
this  College  of  Music  Is  unsurpassed  In  America.  For 
circular  address  WM.  D.  SANDERS,  Supt. 

BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE, 

Springfield,  Ill.  The  14th  year  will  commence  Sept  14. 
First  class  school  for  young  ladles.  Course  full.  German 
free.  Musical  and  Fine  Arts  Departments  unsurpassed. 
Elocution,  or  rather  good  reading,  a  marked  feature.  For 
catalogues  apply  to 

Mrs.  M.  MCKEE  HOMES,  Principal. 

^VAS^SAR  COLLEGE, 

I'OUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y, 

FOB  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN.  Bxam- 
InaUons  for  entrance.  Sept.  14th.  Catalogues  sent  on  annU- 
Otlon  to _ W,  L.  DEAN,  Begletrig. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OP  YALE  COLLEGE. 
PREBIDENT— BEV.  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D. 

FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.  I  Rev.  George  P.  Fisher.  D.D. 
Bev.  George  B.  Day,  D.D.  Bev.  Timothy  Dwight.  D.D. 
Bev.  Bamual  Harris,  D.D.  )  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Barbour,  D.D. 

Mark  Bally,  M.A.,  Instructor  In  Blooutlon. 
Leoturbbs — Rev .  President  Robinson  ol  Brown  University 
(Lyman  Beecher  Lecture  course);  Prof.  John  W.  Dawson, 
LL  D..ot  McGill  University,  Montreal:  Bev.  John  Hall,  D.D.. 
Bev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  Prof.  L.  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Tho 
Graduate  or  Fourth  Year  course  will  be  continued.  Term 
opens  Sept.  16th.  For  catataMp  or  special  Informfitton. 
applf  to  QTO.  E.  DAY,  iK;77New Haven,  Conn. 
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SUBSCBIPTION  TO  THE  CONPESSION 
OF  FAITH. 

[A.  paper  read  before  the  Synod  of  Albany  by  Bey.  EDW  abd 
r.  SPBAOVB  Of  Salem,  N.  T.] 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  calied  to  stand  as  a 
witness  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Divinely 
appointed  to  be  the  defender  and  exponent  of 
•“the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the 
saints,”  she  must  be  zealous  both  to  know  the 
truth  and  rightly  to  express  it  before  men.  She 
must  boldly  combat  error  as  it  exists  in  the  world, 
and  carefully  guard  herself  against  any  intrusion 
of  error  into  her  own  ranks.  She  has  according¬ 
ly,  in  all  the  centuries  since  that  which  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  found 
abundant  need  and  use  for  carefully  formulated 
statements  of  her  faith.  By  means  of  these  she 
has  sought  to  preser\  e  her  own  purity  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  to  give  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
world. 

Amid  the  great  sisterhood  of  Protestant  Church¬ 
es  our  own  Presbyterian  Church  has  ever  stood 
prominent  as  valiant  for  the  truth,  jealous  of  any 
encroachment  of  error,  and  strenuous  in  requir¬ 
ing  strict  adherence  to  the  faith.  No  one  has 
ever  found  occasion  to  accuse  her  of  either  laxity 
or  indifference. 

But  while  thus  faithful  in  maintainiug  the  doc¬ 
trines  received  from  the  Apostles,  she  orders  her 
self-government  on  the  recognized  principle  that 
admission  to  her  communion  is  one  thing,  and 
admission  to  her  pulpits  and  positions  of  authori¬ 
ty,  another.  She  places  no  creed  at  the  door  of 
her  churches,  consent  to  which  shall  be  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  private  membership.  She  asks  of 
her  baptized  children  only  “suffleient  knowledge 
to  discern  the  Lord's  body”  and  credible  evi¬ 
dences  of  piety,  and  of  those  who  come  to  her 
from  the  world  only  this  besides,  a  suitable  pub¬ 
lic  profession  of  Christ  with  baptism,  not  requir¬ 
ing  of  either  class  a  deliberate  assent  to  her  form¬ 
ulated  doctrinal  confession.  Her  theory,  if  it  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words,  is  that  if  the  preachers, 
teachers,  and  rulers  of  a  Church  be  thoroughly 
true  to  the  faith,  the  correctness  of  the  belief  of 
the  communicants  will  necessarily  follow  from 
the  influence  of  these  teachings  as  blest  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  truth. 

Our  Church,  therefore,  as  she  hath  the  right  to 
do,  and  as  she  must  do  in  consistency  with  her 
principle,  in  fidelity  to  her  congregations,  and  in 
justice  to  the  world,  rigorously  requires  that  those 
who  would  preach  in  her  pulpits  or  bear  rule  in 
her  churches  be  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  her, 
and  give  unqualified  assent  to  her  system  of  doc¬ 
trine.  ‘  ‘  Do  you,  ”  she  asks  of  everj’  one  who  would 
be  pastor  or  evangelist,  ruling  elder  or  deacon,  in 
her  Church — “  Do  you  sincerely  receive  and  adopt 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  Church  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ?  ”  This  hearty  and  cordial  assent  she 
requires  of  all  such.  Any  one  who  cannot  give 
this,  however  undoubted  his  piety  or  excellent  his 
talents,  she  cannot  place  as  minister  or  office¬ 
bearer  in  her  ranks.  This  requirement  is  impera¬ 
tive. 

Upon  this  fundamental  principle  all  of  us  Pres¬ 
byters  are  agreed.  By  it  we  stand,  and  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  it  we  must  always  be  strict  construc¬ 
tionists.  Whoever  dissents  from  the  system  of 
doctrine  maintained  in  our  Standards,  while  we 
may  not  question  his  honesty  nor  doubt  his  piety, 
nor  hesitate  to  bid  him  God-speed  if  he  be  a  min¬ 
ister  in  some  other  denomination,  we  neverthe¬ 
less  cannot  appoint  one  of  the  accredited  repre¬ 
sentatives  or  one  of  the  teachers  or  rulers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  So  well  satisfied  are  we  of 
the  reasonableness  of  this  our  position  that  it  ex¬ 
cites  no  surprise  when  we  see  those  who  other¬ 
wise  would  come  to  us  recognizing  its  justness, 
and  amticipating  our  action,  govern  themselves  in 
accordance  with  it ;  as  was  the  ceise  with  one  for 
whom  I  entertain  the  warmest  personal  friendship 
and  esteem.  Presenting  himself  in  due  manner 
for  admission  to  one  of  our  Presbyteries,  he  made 
substantially  this  statement :  “  My  preferences  are 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  the  Church 
of  my  parents  and  of  my  youth.  I  desire  to  be  a 
minister  therein,  if  I  may  be  without  violence  to 
my  own  convictions  or  injustice  to  my  brethren. 
My  personal  studies  have  led  me  to  views  which 
I  believe  to  be  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  and 
not  necessarily  in  conflict  with  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  You,  however,  may  think 
differently.  If  you  will  listen  to  a  sermon  prepar¬ 
ed,  not  for  public  preaching  but  expressly  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  you,  in  which  I  have  embodied  these 
views  and  stated  them  as  clearly  as  I  am  able, 
you  may  then  help  me  to  decide  whether  I  may 
legitimately  have  place  with  you  in  this  Presby¬ 
terian  ministry.”  The  sermon  was  read ;  and  the 
discussion  which  followed  developed  the  fact  that 
while  the  divergence  from  our  system  of  doctrine 
was  not  extremely  radical  it  was  sufficient  ma¬ 
terially  to  impair  the  degree  of  cordial  sympathy 
and  confidence  that  could  be  extended  to  him. 
Whereupon  without  waiting  for  formal  action  he 
settled  the  question  himself,  saying  “  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  my  place  is  hardly  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  that  it  is  better  I  seek  elsewhere  my 
proper  position  and  work.”  He  is  to-day  an  hon¬ 
ored  minister  in  another  denomination.  No  one 
questions  his  piety  or  talents  or  success.  By  a 
lax  construction  of  our  principle  he  might  perhaps 
have  been  retained  among  us,  still  few  will  doubt 
but  that  it  is  better  as  it  is,  and  no  one  but  will 
say  that  his  course  in  declining  to  seek  further  a 
place  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  was  both  right 
anjl  honorable. 

This  case  furnishes  also  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  answer  which  must  be  given  to  the  often 
raised  question.  What  shall  one  do  who  at  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the  ministry,  or  perhaps  after  years 
spent  therein,  finds  himself  radically  dissenting 
from  the  system  of  doctrine  held  by  his  Church  7 
There  can  be  only  one  answer:  If  he  does  not 
“sincerely  receive  and  adopt”  the  system  of 
faith  of  his  Church,  he  can  neither  become  nor  re¬ 
main  one  of  its  accredited  teachers.  A  delicate 
sense  of  honor  will  lead  him  to  shrink  from  the 
inconsistency  of  oecupyingjsuch  a  position,  and  to 
avow  his  honest  opinions,  vacating  his  pulpit  and 
withdrawing  from  the  denomination.  Or  if  he  is 
not  impelled  to  this  of  his  own  accord,  then  must 
it  become  the  imperative  duty  of  his  brethren,  in 
all  kindness  and  charity,  yet  with  decision  as 
faithful  to  the  Church,  to  declare  that  he  may  not 
oontinue  a  teachw  in  the  Church  with  whose  doc¬ 
trines  he  is  not  in  accord.  Upon  this  principle 
must  we  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  plant  our¬ 
selves  squarely  and  emphatically.  It  is  our  duty 
to  the  congregations  which  make  up  our  collective 
Church.  It  is  our  safeguard  against  the  intrusion 
of  disastrous  errors  into  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is, 
especially  in  this  day  when  some  accuse  the  min¬ 
istry  of  lack  of  outspoken  honesty,  a  necessity  for 
‘successful  testimony  to  the  world  of  our  under- 
*  standing  of  the  truth,  and  faithful  adherence 
thereto. 

Still  this  broad  statement  of  a  fundamental 
proposition  does  not  suffice,  as  it  stands  alone,  to 
satisfy  all  honest  Inquiries.  There  yet  remains 
the  question  what  the  real  Import  is  of  our  sub¬ 
scription  to  thejConfession  of  Faith,  and  how  much 
is  Involved  in  our  assent  thereto.  Upon  this 
matter  we  need  so  to  define  our  position  that  it 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  to  make  our  state¬ 
ment  so  explicit  as  to  contradict  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  sometimes  made.  The  Presbyterian 
Ohuroh  is  charged  with  being  illiberal,  opposed 
to  progress,  and  intolerant  of  minor  differences  in 
belief,  when  In  reality  she  is  none  of  these.  When 
the  question  is  asked.  Whether  there  is  room  for 
diversity  in  the  urfkrstanding  and  statement  of 
aooepted  dootrine^me  answer  must  be  “  There 
is  room.”  If  the  question  is  asked,  Whetoer  one 


who  assents  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  articles  of  the  thirty-three  chapters  of  our 
Confession  of  Faith,  may  dissent  from  the  remain¬ 
ing  twenty-one  less  important  ones,  or  from  parts 
of  them  and  y^t  remain  in  the  Presbyterian  min¬ 
istry;  the  emphatic  answer  must  be  “He  may 
honestly  and  honorably  remain.”  To  reduce  the 
faith  of  intelligent  men  to  an  absolutely  unvary¬ 
ing  level,  is  a  moral  impossibility.  The  founders 
of  our  Church  polity  and  the  framers  of  our  Con¬ 
fession  could  never  have  intended  it  to  be,  and  we 
may  not  make  it  such  an  Incubus  upon  the  con¬ 
science. 

The  fonn  of  subscription  gives  no  warrant  for 
requiring  the  unqualified  adoption  of  the  express 
letter,  and  of  every  minute  clause  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  faith.  He  who  would  be  minister  or  ruling 
elder  is  not  required  to  accept  the  Confession, 
ipsissima  verba,  as  inspired  or  infallible,  nor  as 
stating  with  unerring  precision  the  exact  truth  of 
Scripture,  neither  omitting  aught,  adding  aught, 
nor  misinterpreting  any  part.  He  assents  to  it 
“as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  holy  Scriptures.”  He  adopts  it  as  in  essential 
agreement  with  the  Bible,  subordinate  to  it,  but 
in  all  important  matteis  and  in  the  general  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  doctrines  in  consistent  harmony 
therewith.  To  quote  the  able  declaration  of  the 
pastor  of  this  church  where  we  are  now  met,  “  It 
is  not  the  very  words  of  the  Confession  we  adopt 
but  the  system  of  doctrine."  It  follows  as  legiti¬ 
mate  inference,  sustained  too  by  the  general  sen¬ 
timent  and  practice  of  the  Church,  that  the  man 
who  dissents  only  from  points  of  doctrine  which 
are  not  essential  to  the  system  of  doctrine,  or  who 
does  not  hold  aught  which  contravenes  any  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  this  system,  is  guilty  of  no  breach  of 
faith  in  occupying  the  position  of  pi'eacher  or 
ruler  inthe  Presbyterian  Church. 

To  the  further  questions  which  naturally  arise. 
Which  are  the  articles  of  faith  which  together 
constitute  the  system  of  doctrine ;  which  are  those 
dissent  from  which  cannot  be  allowed  among  min¬ 
isters  of  the  denomination ;  and  which  are  the 
minor  points,  or  less  important  clauses  in  the 
Confession  which  a  man  may  question,  or  rejeet 
and  yet  remain  faithful  to  the  system;  it  is  not 
fitting  in  such  a  paper  as  this  to  attempt  a  reply. 
No  single  man  is  authorized  to  give  an  authorita¬ 
tive  answer.  The  line  which  separates  the  unim¬ 
portant  from  the  essential  is  ever  a  most  difficult 
line  to  draw  unless  it  be  made  rigidly  exclusive. 
The  final  Issue  of  such  a  matter  must  be  left  in 
every  case  to  the  man’s  individual  conscience 
quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  faithful 
judgment  of  his  co-presbyters.  And  yet  it  may  not 
be  unwarrantable  presumption  to  attempt  to  indi¬ 
cate  some  of  the  questions  of  faith  which  lie  on 
opposite  sides  of  this  line  of  demarkation. 

If  a  man  cannot  declare  his  “full  persuasion 
and  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth  and  divine 
authority”  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  regards 
them  as  the  result  of  merely  such  inspiration,  only 
greater,  as  numerous  poets  and  sages  and  teachers 
in  all  time  have  received ;  or  if  he  does  not  hearti¬ 
ly  accept  the  full  divinity  and  mediatorship  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  not  ready  to  preach 
that  He  “by  His  perfect  obedience  and  sacrifice 
of  Himself  hath  fully  satisfied  the  justice  of  His 
Father,  and  purchased  not  only  reconciliation  but 
an  everlasting  Inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,”  but  holds  that  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  life 
and  death  is  simply  that  of  an  example  and  a 
teacher;  or  if  He  recognizes  in  men’s  turning 
from  sin  unto  righteousness  only  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  of  their  change  of  purpose  and  correctit)n  of 
life,  and  not  also  the  effectual  calling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  “  enlightening  their  minds,  renewing  their 
wills,  and  by  His  almighty  power  detennining 
them  to  that  which  is  good  ” ';  or,  once  more,  if  he 
does  not  believe  that  they  who  reject  the  offer  of 
salvation  and  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
will  “be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory 
of  His  power”;  he  certainly  does  violence  unto 
the  essential  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
dissents  so  radically  from  its  system  of  doctrine 
that  he  cannot  consistently  remain,  nor  be  by  his 
brethren  in  all  fidelity,  suffered  to  continue  a 
teacher  or  a  ruler  in  the  denomination. 

But  on  the  other  hand  if  a  minister  is  led  by  his 
study  of  modern  science  to  believe  that  its  teach¬ 
ings  compel  him  to  modify  some  of  his  former  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Scripture  and  to  admit  a  larger 
allegorical  element  than  many  of  his  brethren  ac 
cept;  or  if  his  comparison  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  with  the  Bible  convinces  him  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  “foreordained  to  everlasting  death”  is 
an  over-statement  of  the  truth ;  or  if  ho  believes 
that  Article  III.  of  Chapter  X.  were  better  if  it 
read  “  Infants  dying  in  infancy,  are  as  elect,  re¬ 
generated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit  ” ; 
or  if  he  dissents  from  the  exact  word  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism  that  all  mankind  “sinned”  in  Adam,  as 
well  as  “  fell  with  him  in  that  first  transgression  ” ; 
or  if  Christ’s  teachings  seem  to  him  to  forbid  tlie 
use  of  even  judicial  oaths,  and  so  he  cannot  assent 
that  “It  is  a  sin  to  refuse  an  oath  touching  any¬ 
thing  that  is  good  and  just  imposed  b3’^  lawful 
authority  ” ;  or  even  if,  believing  that  infants  dy¬ 
ing  while  still  too  young,  intelligently,  to  accept 
Christ,  are  saved,  he  also  holds  as  an  article  of 
hope  that  some  of  those  who  have  never  heard  the 
Gospel,  may,  “being  a  law  unto  themselves,”  “do 
by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,”  and  b« 
finally  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit ;  it  does 
not  follow  that  his  assent  to  the  sj’stem  of  doc¬ 
trine  is  so  radically  defective  as  to  destroy  his  fit¬ 
ness  to  be  a  pastor  unto  one  of  our  churches.  Dif¬ 
fering  from  others  of  us  on  minor  details,  he  may 
be  so  at  one  with  us  and  with  the  entire  Church  on 
all  essential  points  as  truly  to  adopt  the  system  of 
doctrine  in  its  integrity. 

All  of  this  is  within  the  limits  of  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  “  This,”  to  quote 
again  the  words  of  Dr.  Fennel,  “  leaves  any  min¬ 
ister  at  entire  liberty  to  substitute  modern  words 
for  old  theological  ones;  to  reject  clauses  here 
and  there,  not  essential  to  the  system,  if  he  thinks 
they  are  not  sustained  by  the  Scriptures ;  to  add 
anj’  amount  of  Christion  doctrine  and  sentiment, 
not  contradicting  the  creed,  but  found  in  the 
Scriptures.” 

Summing  up,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  in  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  and  under  our  subscription 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  for  any  departure  from 
its  system  of  doctrine,  or  for  dissent  from  any  ar¬ 
ticle  essential  to  the  integrity  of  that  system ;  but 
there  is  room  for  minor  differences  in  personal 
opinion  and  in  interpretation  of  its  statements, 
and  for  questioning  whatever  is  not  inseparable 
from  some  great  doctrine  of  the  Confession. 

Oui'  Confession  of  Faith  is  not  the  Bible,  and 
does  not  stand  on  the  same  level  with  it.  It  is 
the  work  of  wonderfully  wise  and  godly  men  who 
attempted  to  form  a  summary  of  the  truths  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Confessions  of  faith  have 
grown  in  the  past,  and  so  may  grow  in  the  future, 
when  the  times  come  that  call  for,  and  in  the 
providence  of  God  create  them.  As  the  Church’s 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  has  been  affected  by 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  so  changes  in  our  creed 
— additions  or  omissions  or  alterations — may  be¬ 
come  necessary  in  the  onward  progress  of  the 
Church.  When  the  season  and  the  reason  for 
such  action  arrive,  it  will  then  be  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  Church  to  revise  her  creeds  by  her 
duly  constituted  representatives  and  authorities, 
But  not  until  then,  nor  even  then,  has  any  indi¬ 
vidual  minister  of  the  Gospel  the  right  to  modify 
or  shorten  that  Confession,  or  while  acting  imder 
her  authority,  to  preach  from  her  pulpits  as  truth 
anything  that  contravenes  her  system  of  doctrine. 

The  words  of  Dr.  Schaff,  the  honored  historian 
of  our  creeds,  are  such  as  all  must  approve :  “The 
Reformed  Confessions  were  not  intended  by  their 


framers  to  be  formulas  for  subscription  and  checks 
upon  theological  progress.  They  were  originally 
apologetic  documents,  or  vindications  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  faith  against  misrepresentation  and  slan¬ 
der.” 

“  Every  age  must  produce  its  own  theology, 
adapted  to  its  peculiar  condition  and  wants.  Di¬ 
vine  truth  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  is  un¬ 
changeably  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for¬ 
ever;  but  it  must  be  ever  reproduced,  newly  ap¬ 
propriated  and  represented  in  all  its  phases.  Ev-  ] 
ery  progress  in  exegesis  must  have  its  effect  upon 
systematic  theology  and  the  sj’mbollc  statement 
of  truth.” _ 

A  PB'W  MISTAKES  COHRBCTED. 

By  S.  C.  Jennings,  D.D. 

The  first  mistake  is  that  only  persons  of  small 
attainments  or  fanatical  tendencies  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  total  abstinence.  All  who  have  been 
willing  to  read,  know  that  many  of  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  and  learned  men  in  Europe,  such  as  Dr.  Guthrie 
and  Dr.  Amot  as  ministers,  have  been  workers  in 
the  cause.  A  large  number  of  English  physicians 
and  chemists  have  recommended  the  true  temper¬ 
ance  plan.  A  majority  hi  the  British  Parliament 
have  just  determined  that  there  may  be  a  vote  on 
the  Permissive  Bill,  which  is  “local  option.”  Bj’ 
far  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions  in  this  country,  with  the  most  devoted  min¬ 
isters,  aid  it. 

The  second  mistake  is  that  alcohol  is  “a  crea¬ 
ture  of  God,”  and  may  be  used  for  nourishment 
as  a  beverage;  whereas  it  has  been  well  ascer¬ 
tained  by  scientific  investigation  that  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  blood  added  to  the  body  by  any  alco¬ 
holic  drinks,  whether  vinous,  malt,  or  distilled. 
The  art  of  distillation  was  not  discovered  till  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  an  Arabian,  who  called 
it  Alghoul— a  devil  spirit.  Whether  the  Saviour 
ever  used  wine  that  was  intoxicating,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  we  cannot  now  discuss.  His  life  of  self- 
denial  would  have  led  Him  to  do  what  His  Apostle 
Paul  taught  (Rom.  xiv.  21) :  “  It  is  good  neither 
to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth.”  It  is  this  great 
principle  of  Christian  expediency,  total  abstinence 
for  the  good  of  others,  which  has  led  Christian 
people  to  give  up  that  which  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  might  be  used.  It  remains  for  those  who 
say  that  Jesus  made  Intoxicating  wine,  to  prove  it. 
God  said  (Gen.  i.  29)  “  Every  herb  shall  be  to  you 
for  meat.”  Distillation  of  them  into  an  injurious 
fluid,  is  a  perversion  of  God’s  creatures. 

The  third  mistake,  is  that  intoxicating  drinks 
are  medicinal  and  sustaining.  They  stimulate 
temporarily.  They  afterwards  leave  the  body  in  a 
debilitated  state.  In  cases  of  extremity,  they 
maj’  impart  heat  for  a  little  time  to  the  glandular 
sj'stera.  Then  “give  strong  drink  unto  him  that 
is  ready  to  perish.”  You  may  also  “use  a  little 
wine  for  the  stomach’s  sake,”  in  certain  weakness¬ 
es.  But  if  you  use  them  in  health,  you  suspend 
the  chief  material  in  digestlon-r-the  pepsin — which 
will  not  act  until  the  alcoholic  fluid  has  exhausted 
itself.  And  *3’et  the  grand  mistake  has  been,  that 
something  will  help  digestion'that  is  intoxicating. 
Braudj^  wine,  beer,  and  some  alcoholic  bitters, 
have  been  injuring  thousands,  and  imparting  no 
permanent  strength. 

Mistakes  against  Law  and  Bight. 

Since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  governments 
have  attempted  to  diminisii  the  evils  from  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks  by  the  license  system.  For 
more  than  three  hundred  years  it  has  proved  a 
failure.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  legalize  what  is 
cont.rar.v  to  natural  law  and  common  law,  and  a 
perversion  of  statute  law. 

Blackstone  says:  “  Natural  law  requires  that  a 
man  shall  live  honestly,  hurt  nobody,  and  render 
to  every  one  his  due.”  Try  the  license  system  by 
these  rules. 

Again  he  says:  “Common  law  reifJIres  that  a 
man  shall  not  use  his  property  to  the  Injury  of  an¬ 
other,  and  the  consent  of  the  party  injured  is  no 
mitigation  of  the  offence.” 

Statute  law,  by  the  books,  is  designed  to  correct 
“  what  is  wTong,”  or  supply  what  is  “  defective  in 
common  law.”  Instead  of  correcting  what  is 
wrong,  it  is  terribly  injurious.  Were  it  not  for  it, 
says  J  udge  Coulter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  grogshop  would  be  a  nuisance  at  com¬ 
mon  law. 

Fifth  mistake  is,  that  to  sell  is  a  natural  right. 
Some  years  ago,  the  right  of  a  State  to  prohibit 
was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  entire  bench  sustained  this 
right  of  a  State.  Chief  Justice  McLean  declared 
that  no  one  can  claim  a  license  to  sell  as  a  natural 
right  (see  5  Howard,  p.  597). 

To  soli  intoxicating  drinks  is  simply  a  privilege 
given  by  legislative  act  to  certain  persons  to  vend 
to  sober  men,  which  often  turns  them  into  drunk¬ 
ards.  And  then  the  State  punishes  them. 

The  last  mistake  now  noticed,  is  that  a  sumptu¬ 
ary’  law  is  sought  for  by  temperance  people.  To 
restrict  persons  in  what  they  shall  wear,  or  eat  and 
drink  in  their  own  houses,  has  never  been  attempt¬ 
ed  in  the  United  States.  A  man  must  be  left  by 
law  to  drink  himself  to  death  in  his  own  house. 
A  prohibitory’  law  only  protects  others  from  his 
deadly  work.  Lot  liquor  dealers  and  their  help¬ 
ers  cease  their  cry  of  fanaticism  and  trespass  upon 
liberty.  And  yet  every  good  cause  has  some  un¬ 
wise  advocates, 

REACHING  THE  POOR  OF  PARIS. 

A  work  which  has  been  abundantly  blessed  is  at 
this  moment  passing  through  a  formidable  crisis. 
After  the  war  of  1871  a  committee  was  formed, 
which  took  the  name  of  Mission  Interieure  de 
Belleville.  Its  object  was  the  evangelization  of 
the  poorest  and  most  populous  quarters  of  Paris. 
The  committee,  whose  mode  of  action  consists 
principally  in  the  instruction  of  the  children  and 
the  visiting  of  families,  has  founded  schools  at 
Charonne  and  Belleville,  and  has  placed  a  pastor 
at  La  Villette,  where  ho  has  opened  a  service  and  a. 
Sunday-school.  There  he  labors  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  of  upwards  of  200,000  souls.  This 
work,  which  has  been  in  existence  scarcely  ten 
years,  has  already  produced  abundant  fruit.  We 
have  now  many  groups  of  scholars,  numbering  up¬ 
wards  of  600 — Protestant  and  Catholic  children 
We  have  also  throe  Sunday-schools,  and  several 
hundred  families  have  been  evangelized  by  means 
of  the  pastor  and  teachers.  Until  now  our  com¬ 
mittee  has  received,  besides  private  subscriptions, 
tlie  support  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  but  owing  to  the 
increasing  spirit  of  Free  Thought,  the  Municipal 
Council  has  resolved  to  withdraw  its  subsidies, 
amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  and  our  work  is 
now’  in  a  most  alarming  situation.  Besides  our 
ordinary  subscriptions,  we  must  raise  an  annual 
sum  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  francs. 
Should  we  fail  in  this  we  shall  be  obliged  in  Au 
gust  to  close  our  mission  at  La  Villette  consisting 
of  a  well-attended  service,  a  Sunday-school  num¬ 
bering  one  hundred  and  thirty  children,  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  four  male  and  female  teachers.  Before 
resigning  ourselves  to  abandon  so  many  immortal 
souls  to  the  influence  of  Catholicism  and  its  ally 
Free  Thought,  we  would  earnestly  seek  the  help 
of  our  brethren.  We  need  their  generous  sub 
scriptions — and  especially  annual  subscriptions — 
thus  insuring  the  duration  and  prosperity  of  our 
work. 

In  the  hope  that  you  will  kindly  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  this  appeal,  accept  my  best  thanks  and 
the  assurance  of  my  affectionate  and  brotherly 
sympathy.  H.  Pebbbnoxjd,  Pasteur, 

105  rue  de  Flandre,  Paris. 

Monsieur  Eugene  Revelllaud  warmly  recom¬ 
mends  the  above  appeal,  in  favor  of  a  work  so 
Important  to  the  interests  of  the  Mission  Intori- 
eure  de  Belleyille 


LIFE  AT  GREAT  ELEVATIONS. 

Until  life  was  found  existing  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  it  was  thought  impossible  that  it  could 
e.xist  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  super¬ 
incumbent  water,  amounting  as  it  does  to  about 
a  ton  weight  on  the  square  inch  for  every 
thousand  fathoms  of  depth.  What  such  a 
pressure  means  was  illustrated  during  the  late 
Challenger  expedition  by  sinking  a  thick  glass 
tube,  fllled  with  air  and  hermetically  sealed,  to 
a  depth  of  2,000  fathoms,  the  result  being  that 
the  tube,  which  had  been  rolied  in  flannel  and 
placed  in  a  copper  case,  was  crushed  to  a  flne 
powder.  That  marine  life  can  bear  this  with¬ 
out  detriment  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  permeates  the  whoie  body,  and  is  exerted 
equally  in  all  directions.  The  inconvenience 
arises  when  the  pressure  is  more  or  less  sud¬ 
denly  removed,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  deep-sea 
animais  therefore  survive  the  shock  of  coming 
to  the  surface.  Especially  marked  is  the  effect 
produced  on  fish  provided  with  swimming 
bladders.  “  They  come  up,”  says  Mr.  Moseley, 
“  in  the  deep-sea  dredge  in  a  horribly  distorted 
condition,  with  their  eyes  forced  out  of  their 
heads,  their  body  tense  and  expanded,  and 
often  all  their  scales  forced  off.”  So  also  the 
sharks  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  500  fathoms 
in  the  Setubal  Bay  shark  flshery  are  all  dead 
when  they  reach  the  surface.  Attention  has 
lateiy  been  drawn  to  a  somewhat  similar  case 
occurring  on  Lake  Constance,  where  a  small 
trout-like  flsh  (the  kilch)  is  largely  caught  in 
nets  at  a  considerable  depth.  On  being  brought 
to  the  surface,  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the 
swimming  bladder  causes  a  remarkable  disten¬ 
sion  of  the  under  side  of  the  flsh,  which  proves 
fatal  by  unfitting  it  for  swimming.  The  fisher¬ 
men,  however,  can  prevent  this  result  by  sim¬ 
ply  i)i’icking  tlie  air-bladder  with  a  fine  needie, 
when  the  air  escapes,  the  swelling  disappears, 
and  the  creature  suddenly  finds  itself  fitted  for 
existing  under  greatly  altered  conditions  of 
pressure — becoming,  in  fact,  a  surface-swim¬ 
ming  fish.  There  is  a  certain  analogy  between 
the  sea  bottom  and  the  surface  of  the  land,  the 
latter  being  the  floor  of  a  fluid  ailrial  ocean,  at 
least  120  miles  in  depth,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  pressed  upon  by  the  weight .  of  a 
superincumbent  atmosphere.  In  their  case  it 
is  only  about  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch 
—  a  pressure,  however,  which  on  a  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  size  amounts  to  nearly  fifteen  tons.  Ter¬ 
restrial  animals  are  as  unconscious  of  this 
habitual  weight  as  is  the  deep-sea  flsh  of  its 
heavier  burden  ;  it  is  only  when  a  sudden  and 
considerable  change  in  the  atmosphere  pres¬ 
sure  takes  place  that  inconvenience  arises,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  inability  6f  most  animals  to  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  promptly  enough  to  the 
change.  Some  birds,  however,  would  seem  to 
possess  this  power  to  a  considerable  degree  ; 
the  condor,  for  example,  has  been  seen  soaring 
high  over  Chimborazo  at  a  height  of  nearly  five 
miles  and  a  barometric  pressure  of  thirteen 
inches,  then  suddenly  descending  to  sea  level 
and  a  pressure  of  thirty  inches  without  appa¬ 
rent  detriment. 

Unlike  water,  air  is  a  highly  elastic  fluid,  and 
like  ali  other  gaseous  bodies,  expands  in  vol¬ 
ume  in  proportion  as  pressure  is  removed. 
The  atmosphere  thus  becomes  more  rarefled 
the  higher  it  is  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  hu¬ 
man  life,  however,  would  seem  to  be  compati¬ 
ble  with  considerable  variation  in  the  pressure 
and  density  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  while 
most  people  live  and  breathe  within  a  thousand 
feet  of  sea  level,  there  are  millions  who  spend 
their  lives  on  plateaux  approaching,  and  in 
some  instances  even  exceeding,  two  miles  in 
height.  The  city  of  Quito  thus  stands  nearly 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  lofty  Central 
Asian  plateau,  appropriately  termed  “  The  roof 
of  the  world,”  is  considerably  higher,  while  the 
city  of  Potosi  in  South  America  is  neariy  as 
high  as  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc.  The  respira¬ 
tory  organs  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
have  long  since  adapted  themselves  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  atmospheric  conditions,  and  no  in¬ 
convenience  consequently  is  felt.  It  is  other¬ 
wise,  however,  with  those,  who  accustomed  to 
the  pressure  of  lower  levels,  suddenly  ascend 
to  loftier  regions.  The  worthy  monks  of  St. 
Bernard,  who  go  up  to  the  mountain  monastery 

-at  an  elevation  of  over  8,000  feet — at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  vow  to  remain  there  fifteen 
years,  are  seldom  able  to  remain  so  iong. 
There  may  be  other  reasons,  however,  besides 
the  rarety  of  the  atmosphere  for  their  descent 
to  higher  barometric  pressures.  Most  travel¬ 
lers  who  have  ascended  lofty  mountains  have 
experienced  what  is  known  as  “  mountain  sick¬ 
ness.”  One  who  recently  suffered  from  it  at  a 
height  of  12,000  feet  describes  it  as  “  an  over¬ 
powering  feeling  of  suffocation  and  faintness, 
which  one  unaccustomed  to  it  might  readily 
mistake  for  the  immediate  approach  of  death.” 
Mr.  Squier,  while  travelling  in  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  had  considerable  experience  of  it.  On 
one  occasion  a  Bolivian  servant  accompanying 
him  fell  almost  senseless  under  this  sickness  at 
a  height  of  15,000  feet,  while  blood  trickled 
from  his  mouth,  ears,  nostrils,  and  the  corners 
of  his  eyes ;  and  the  traveller  himself,  on  re¬ 
moving  his  gloves,  found  his  hands  swollen 
and  covered  with  blood,  “  which  appeared  as 
if  it  had  oozed  from  a  thousand  minute  punc¬ 
tures.”  This  together  with  a  tumefaction  of 
the  lips  and  an  occasional  giddiness,  were  the 
only  ill  effects  he  seems  to  have  suffered  from 
what  is  known  among  the  Andes  as  the  soroche 
or  rarefaction  of  the  air. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  that  lately  made  by  Mr.  Whymper,  in 
the  account  of  his  recent  successful  ascent  of 
Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi.  The  genuine  moun¬ 
taineer  regards  mountain  climbing  as  an  end 
in  itself  worthy  of  being  pursued  without  any 
ulterior  scientific  purpose,  and  although  the 
fascination  of  the  work  would  no  doubt  have 
been  suffleient  to  have  led  so  enthusiastic  a 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club  as  Mr.  Whymper 
to  attempt  the  scaling  of  Chimborazo,  he  wise¬ 
ly  determined  to  take  the  opportunity  of  his 
ascent,  not  only  to  observe  the  effect  of  low  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure  on  h'lmself,  but  to  try  whe¬ 
ther  his  organization  could  not  be  made  to  ac¬ 
commodate  itself  to  the  altered  conditions.  The 
method  he  proposed  was  to  ascend  as  high  as 
the  natives  with  their  mules  could  take  him 
and  there  to  form  a  camp  amply  provisioned, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  live  for  weeks,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  on  the  mountain.  In  the  probable  event 
of  an  attack  of  mountain  sickness,  instead  of 
retreating  downward,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
such  circumstances,  he  determined  to  fight  it 
out  on  the  spot  with  the  enemy  of  mountain 
climbers. 

Accompanied  by  two  Italian  mountaineers, 
an  Ecuador  interpreter,  and  a  cavalcade  of 
native  porters  bearing  provisions  and  other 
impedimenta,  Mr.  Whymper  started,  and  spent 
the  first  night  at  a  height  of  13,4(K)  feet.  The 
next  day  their  camp  was  pitched  at  a  height  of 
16,500  feet,  and  here  the  three  Europeans  had 
their  first  attack  of  mountain-sickness.  Their 
condition,  as  they  lay  hors  de  combat  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  more  than  throe  miles  above  sea  level, 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Whymper  :  “  We  were 
feverish,  had  intense  headaches,  and  were  una¬ 
ble  to  satisfy  our  desire  for  air  except  by  breath¬ 
ing  with  open  mouths.  This  naturally  parched 
the  throat  and  produced  a  craving  for  drink, 
w’hich  wo  were  unable  to  satisfy,  partly  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  and  partly  from 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing  it,  for  when  we  got 
enough  we  were  unable  to  drink — we  could  only 
sip  ;  and  not  to  save  our  lives  could  we  have 
taken  a  quarter  of  a  pint  at  a  draught.  Before 
one-tenth  of  it  was  down  we  were  obliged  to 
stop  for  breath  and  gasp  again  until  our 
throats  were  as  dry  as  ever.  Besides  having 
our  normal  rate  of  breathing  largely  accelerat¬ 
ed,  we  found  it  impossible  to  get  along  without 
every  now  and  then  giving  a  spasmodic  gulp, 
just  like  fishes  when  taken  out  of  the  water. 
This  continued  for  a  night  and  a  day,  until  Mr. 
Whymper  tried  the  effect  of  regular  doses  of 
chlorate  of  potash — a  specific  which  had  been 
used  with  good  effect  by  the  members  of  Sir 
Douglas  Forsyth’s  Mission  to  Yarkand  in 
1873^,  when  crossing  the  so-called  “  roof  of 
the  world.”  Considerable  mitigation  of  the 
distressing  symptoms  ensued,  but  whether 
this  was  due  to  the  potash  or  simply  to  the 
sickness  having  run  its  course,  Mr.  Whynaper 
is  by  no  means  certain,  as  one  of  the  Italians 
accompanying  him,  who  refused  the  offer  of 
the  medicine  as  an  insult  to  his  Intelligence, 
shared  in  the  general  convalescence.  In  spite 


of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  very  poor  health,  the 
Ecuador  interpreter  did  not  suffer  at  all  from 
mountain-sickness— a  circumstance  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  probably,  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  living  at  a  height  of  nearly 
10,000  feet,  and  had  frequently  been  much  high¬ 
er.  After  three  days,  the  feverishness  having 
ceased  and  the  gaspings  and  headaches  being 
almost  gone,  their  camp  was  moved  a  thousand 
feet  higher,  and  from  the  height  of  17,400  feet 
the  final  ascent  to  the  top  of  Chimborazo— a 
feat  never  before  accomplished — was  made  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day.  At  the  summit  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  fell  to  14.1  inches  at 
a  temperature  of  14®  Fahrenheit,  thus  indicat¬ 
ing  a  height  for  Chimborazo  of  20,540  feet.  The 
importance  physiologically  of  this  ascent  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  travellers,  after  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  mountain-sickness,  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  spend  sixteen  nights  on  the 
mountain,  ten  of  these  at  a  height  of  16,500 
feet  and  six  at  a  height  of  17,400,  while  sixteen 
hours  were  spent  at  or  near  the  summit.  Later 
on  Cotopaxi  was  ascended,  where  they  lived  for 
twenty-six  hours  at  a  height  of  19,500  feet,  only 
feeling  slightly  the  effects  of  low  pressure,  and 
even  these  passing  off  before  the  descent  was 
begun. 

That  man  can  exist  at  still  greater  heights 
than  those  has  been  frequently  proved  by  bal¬ 
loon  ascents,  the  highest  of  which  was  made 
many  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Glaisher  and  Cox- 
well.  On  rising  to  a  height  of  29,000  feet  Mr. 
Glaisher  lost  one  after  the  other  the  power  of 
his  limbs,  tongue,  and  eyes,  and  then  became 
unconscious.  His  companion,  also  feeling  in¬ 
sensibility  creeping  over  him,  sought  to  open 
the  valve  so  as  to  arrest  the  upward  progress 
of  the  balloon,  but  found  that  he  could  not  use 
his  hands.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  seizing 
the  cord  with  his  teeth,  and  by  dipping  his 
head,  opened  the  valve  and  thus  lowered  the 
balloon,  thereby  saving  the  lives  of  both  aero¬ 
nauts.  From  calculations  founded  on  the  time 
during  which  Mr.  Glaisher  was  unconscious 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  balloon  had 
reached  a  height  of  37,000  feet,  or  about  sev¬ 
en  miles,  before  it  began  to  descend.  These 
aeronautical  experiments  only  show  that  un¬ 
der  the  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  met 
with  in  a  balloon  man  can  exist  at  ieast  for  a 
short  time  at  heights  of  from  five  to  six  miles. 
Mr.  Whymper’s  experience  on  Chimborazo, 
however,  goes  far  to  prove  that  those  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  high  barometric-  pressure  of  sea 
level  may  become  so  far  habituated  to  the  low 
pressure  that  obtains  at  heights  of  20,000  feet 
“as  to  be  able  to  live  without  inconvenience 
and  do  usefui  work.” 


JOHN  HENB7. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Congregationalist 
sends  that  paper  the  following  true  story  : 

‘  It  is  no  use  talking,  the  boy  is  thoroughly 
disagreeable.  We  are  glad  to  have  him  out  of 
the  house  ;  it  is  a  positive  relief.  Look  at  the 
expression  of  his  face  as  he  sits  out  there  upon 
the  rocks.’ 

Thus  ended  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Palmer 
upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  her  only  son, 
a  bright  boy  of  fifteen.  Poor  John  Henry !  he 
had  long  ceased  to  be  his  father’s  pride,  his 
mother’s  joy ;  but  the  expression  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  as  he  sat  upon  a  rock  and  looked  out 
upon  the  broad  expanse  of  water,  was  rather 
dejected  than  unamiable.  At  least,  so  thought 
his  kind  and  gentle  aunt,  who  had  been  accused 
of  undue  partiality  for  the  wayward  boy.  For, 
alas  1  John  Henry  was  no  saint,  having  been 
bred  in  a  household  where  saints  were  very 
rare. 

There  was  a  time  when  Mrs.  Palmer  took 
groat  delight  in  her  handsome  boy,  and  looked 
joyfully  forward  to  that  happy  period  when  he 
would  come  to  manhood.  But  the  cares  of  a 
large  family  wore  upon  a  disposition  never 
sweet,  and  Mrs.  Palmer  had  no  idea  how  large¬ 
ly  she  was  herself  responsible  for  the  somewhat 
combustible  atmosphere  in  which  she  lived. 

‘  For  pity’s  sake,  Mary,  take  smaller  mouth¬ 
fuls.  Sarah,  make  less  noise  with  your  knife 
and  fork,  or  I’ll  send  you  from  the  table.  Do, 
John  Henry,  sit  up  straight  and  look  pleasant 
just  for  once  before  your  face  fairly  freezes  in¬ 
to  its  usual  surly  expression.’ 

These  gentle  admonitions,  and  others  of  a 
similar  character,  were  reiterated  day  by  day, 
until  the  children’s  sensitive  spirits  were  hard¬ 
ened,  and  nothing  short  of  a  downright  explo¬ 
sion  had  any  effect  upon  them. 

The  girls  of  the  household  had  inherited  from 
their  father  quiet,  peace-loving  dispositions,  and 
they  had  resigned  themselves  to  their  mother’s 
infirmity,  taking  it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course. 
But  John  Henry  had  his  mother’s  vigorous  en¬ 
ergy  and  ardent  temper.  Between  his  mother 
and  himself  there  was  constant  friction  until 
John’s  failings  became  an  established  fact  in 
the  household,  freely  acknowledged  and  fre¬ 
quently  commented  upon. 

His  father  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  and 
right  matters,  but  the  difficulty  had  assumed 
large  proportions  before  he  recognized  it.  His 
sister  Helen,  two  years  his  senior,  dimly  realiz¬ 
ed  the  situation,  but  unfortunately  did  not  prove 
equal  to  the  emergency. 

‘  Helen,  my  dear,’  said  Aunt  Annie,  ‘  I  do  wish 
you  would  be  more  patient  with  John.  No  doubt 
he  is  often  provoking,  but  if  you  would  take  a 
greater  interest  in  him  I  am  sure  he  would  re¬ 
spond  to  it.  He  is  a  bright,  manly  fellow,  and 
we  always  enjoy  him  when  he  comes  to  our 
house.’ 

‘  O  yes,’ replied  Helen,  ‘John’s  well  enough 
everywhere  but  at  home.  Fortunately  he 
doesn’t  condescend  to  spend  much  of  his 
time  with  us.  I  have  to  bear  things  with  the 
best  grace  possible.  Is  he  to  be  petted  and 
coddled  just  because  he  is  a  boy  ?  I  am  sure 
I  don’t  know  what  is  to  become  of  John,  but  I 
can’t  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  a  boy  must  al¬ 
ways  take  things  in  such  a  desperate  way,  or 
why  all  their  friends  should  be  expected  to 
stand  round  and  play  the  agreeable  to  them 
just  for  fear  that  they  will  go  to  the  bad.’ 

Aunt  Annie  turned  away  with  a  heavy  heart, 
feeling  that  the  angels  might  weep  over  a 
household,  disunited  and  inharmonious,  into 
which  the  element  of  discord  had  come  with 
the  evident  intention  of  making  a  long  stay. 
On  her  way  home  she  met  John  Henry,  who 
greeted  her  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  frank 
and  cordial  manner. 

‘  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  boy,’  she  said,  as 
she  returned  his  kindly  greeting.  ‘  How  are 
you  getting  along  ?  ’ 

The  old,  dejected  look  crept  over  his  face  as 
he  replied  ‘  Worse  and  worse.  Auntie ;  I  have 
about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  use 
trying  to  be  good.  Hang  it !  if  it  wasn’t  for  fa¬ 
ther  and  you  I  believe  I  would  clear  out  alto¬ 
gether.’ 

‘  That  was  hardly  spoken  like  my  brave  and 
manly  nephew,’  replied  Aunt  Annie.  ‘  No  one 
ever  redeems  his  character  by  running  away, 
except  where  one  flees  from  temptation.  Make 
a  brave  and  steady  stand  for  the  right,  and  you 
will  bo  sure  to  come  off  victorious.  How  your 
poor  mother  would  feel  if  you  should  run 
away.’ 

‘  You  think  so,  do  you  ?  ’  said  John,  with 
something  very  like  a  sneer.  ‘  Well,  let  me 
tell  you  she  wouldn’t  care  a  straw.  I  threat¬ 
ened  to  run  away  the  last  row  we  had,  and  she 
told  me  to  go  and  welcome,  the  sooner  the  bet¬ 
ter.’ 

‘  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  so,  John,’  his 
aunt  replied.  ‘  You  try  your  mother’s  patience 
sorely,  and  she  speaks  without  thinking.  I  am 
sure  she  loves  you  dearly,  and  if  anything 
should  happen  to  you  she  would  be  greatly 
distressed.’ 

‘  Yes,  I  think  I  have  heard  you  say  something 
very  like  that  before,’  John  replied,  with  an  in¬ 
credulous  air. 

With  a  hasty  ‘  good-bye  ’  John  hurried  away, 
leaving  his  aunt  by  no  means  reassured  by  her 
conversation  with  her  nephew. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  no  John  Hen¬ 
ry  made  his  appearance.  The  breakfast  bell 
was  rung  twice  with  considerable  energy. 

‘  Do  let  the  boy  sleep,  Mary,’  said  Mr.  Palmer ; 
‘  he  is  probably  tired.  He  did  considerable  run¬ 
ning  about  for  me  yesterday.’ 

‘  That’s  no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  get  up 
this  morning,’  Mrs.  Palmer  replied  ;  ‘  and  if  he 
doesn’t  come  soon  he’ll  lose  his  breakfast’ 


Eight,  nine  o’clock  came,  and  no  John  ap¬ 
peared. 

*  That  boy  is  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a 
saint !  ’  exclaimed  his  mother.  ‘  Here  he  is  late 
for  school.  Step  up-stairs,  Helen,  and  insist 
upon  his  getting  up.’ 

Helen  went  up-stairs  as  directed,  but  her 
knock  at  John’s  door  received  no  response. 
With  a  vague  sense  of  impending  trouble  she 
opened  the  door,  and  was  startl^  to  find  the 
room  vacant  and  the  bed  undisturbed.  She 
hastily  called  her  mother,  who  looked  about 
the  room  with  a  troubled  air,  but  said 

‘Ah  1  this  is  a  new  trick  ;  he  threatened  to  run 
away  the  other  day,  and  this  is  to  frighten  us 
a  little.’ 

J ust  then  Helen  spied  a  note  upon  the  cushion 
on  the  bureau.  It  was  directed  to  his  father, 
but  his  mother  eagerly  opened  it.  It  read  as 
follows : 

“  Dear  Father :  When  you  read  this  I  shall 
be  miles  away.  I  shall  take  the  night-train  for 
New  Bedford,  and  I  shall  soon  be  far  off  on  the 
ocean,  for  I  am  going  to  sea.  I  knew  you  would 
never  give  your  consent,  and  so  I-  am  going 
without  it.  Forgive  me,  father !  I  know  it  is 
mean  and  cowardly,  but  I  can’t  help  it.  Every¬ 
thing  is  against  me  at  home,  and  I  never  could 
do  anything  to  please  mother.  She  will  be  glad 
to  get  rid  of  me,  and  I  hope  things  will  be  pleas¬ 
anter  when  I  am  gone.  Give  my  love  to  Aunt 
Annie  and  the  girls,  and  don’t  feel  bad.  I  may 
come  back  a  rich  man,  and  then  you  will  all  be 
proud  of  me.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  sucli  a 
troublesome  boy.  I  shall  remember  you  all, 
and  I  sha’n’t  forget  to  say  my  prayers. 

John  Henby. 

“  P.  S. — I  should  be  awful  sorry  if  I  thought 
mother  would  really  care.  In  fact,  I  wouldn’t 
go.  But  she  won’t ;  she  said  she  wouldn’t.” 

Mrs.  Palmer  read  this  boyish  epistle  with  a 
dreadful  sinking  at  heart.  Every  word  was 
like  a  knife,  piercing  sharply.  She  saw,  too 
late,  her  mistake,  and  beheld  as  if  in  a  vision 
the  rock  upon  which  their  household  happiness 
had  been  shipwrecked.  With  her  usual  energy 
she  dispatched  Helen  to  the  store  for  Mr.  Palm¬ 
er,  who  rapidly  made  arrangements  to  follow 
his  son,  and  if  possible,  bring  him  home  again. 

Mr.  Palmer  returned  in  a  few  days.  His  jour¬ 
ney  had  proved  unavailing.  But  a  letter  came 
from  John.  He  had  set  sail  in  a  whaling  ves¬ 
sel,  to  be  gone  three  years.  Mrs,  Palmer’s 
strength  and  energy  vanished  with  the  last 
hope  of  John’s  return,  and  for  a  few  days  she 
was  really  ill.  Bitterly  she  reproached  herself 
with  having  driven  her  boy  from  home,  and 
fervently  she  prayed,  with  lips  unused  to  sup¬ 
plication,  that  he  might  be  preserved  from  eve¬ 
ry  danger  and  returned  in  safety  to  his  home 
again.  The  proud  spirit  of  the  woman  was 
broken,  and  an  accusing  conscience  found  its 
only  relief  in  the  hitherto  unsought  comforts 
of  religion.  If  John  Henry  could  now  have 
looked  into  his  home  he  would  have  doubted 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  What  tears  of 
joy  were  shed  over  his  flrst  letter  home,  and 
tender  words  and  loving  were  those  that  reach¬ 
ed  the  lonely  boy  months  afterward. 

But,  alas !  we  yet  reap  as  we  sow,  and  despite 
the  penitent  tears  the  fact  remains,  John  Henry 
is  spending  three  years  in  the  mixed  company 
of  a  whaling  cruise.  How  will  he  bear  the  test  ? 

We  know  not ;  but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure 
— he  wili  bear  to  the  grave  scars  which  he  would 
never  have  received  had  the  sweet  angel  of  char¬ 
ity  and  peace  sooner  taken  its  abode  in  the  home 
of  his  childhood. 

A  GLASGOW  FACTORY  BOY. 

Just  above  the  wharves  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  there  once  lived  a  factory- 
boy,  whom  I  wili  call  Davie.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  entered  a  cotton  factory  as  “  piecer.”  He 
was  employed  from  six  o’ciock  in  the  morning 
till  eight  at  night.  His  parents  were  very  poor, 
and  he  well  knew  that  his  must  be  a  boyhood 
of  very  hard  labor.  But  then  and  there,  in 
that  buzzing  factory,  he  resolved  that  he  would 
obtain  an  education,  and  become  an  intelligent 
and  useful  man.  With  his  very  first  week’s 
wages  he  purchased  Buddiman’s  Rudiments  of 
Latin.  He  then  entered  an  evening-  school, 
which  met  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten. 

Ho  paid  the  expenses  of  his  instruction  ou*  fiL  _ 
his  own  hard  earnings.  At  the  age  of  sixtsen'" 
he  could  read  Virgil  and  Horace  as  readily  as 
the  pupils  of  the  English  grammar  schools.  ’ 

He  next  began  a  course  of  self-instruction. 

He  had  been  advanced  in  the  factory  from  a 

piecer  ”  to  the  spinning-jenny.  He  brought 
his  books  to  the  factory,  and  placing  one  of 
them  on  the  “jenny,”  with  the  lesson  open  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  divided  his  attention  between  the 
running  of  the  spindles  and  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  He  now  began  to  aspire  to  be¬ 
come  a  preacher  and  a  missionary,  and  to  de¬ 
vote  his  life  in  some  self-sacrificing  way  to  the 
good  of  mankind.  He  entered  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  knew  that  he  must  work  his  way  ; 
but  he  also  knew  the  power  of  resolution,  and 
be  was  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to 
gain  the  end.  He  worked  at  cotton -spinning  in 
the  Summer,  lived  frugally,  and  applied  his 
savings  to  his  college  studies  in  the  Winter. 

He  compieted  the  allotted  course,  and  at  the 
close  was  able  to  say,  with  praiseworthy  pride, 

‘I  never  had  a  farthing  that  I  did  rot  earn.” 

That  boy  was  Dr.  David  Livingstone.— Chat¬ 
terbox.  _ 

MR.  GARFIELD  PROPOSES  TO  REMOVE  A  WHEEL. 

While  I  was  staying  at  Mentor,  said  Major 
Bundy,  just  one  year  ago,  Garfield  drove  out 
on  Fourth  of  July  afternoon,  taking  along  his 
wife  and  Mrs.  Bock  well.  The  latter  had  been 
run  away  with  a  short  time  before  and  made 
very  nervous.  Garfield  had  a  large  country 
carriage,  built  strong.  He  drove  a  pair  of 
young  horses  only  broken  a  few  weeks  before, 
nervous  and  all  but  dangerous.  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  see  the  quiet,  effective  influence 
of  Mrs.  Garfield  over  him.  Two  feilows,  driv¬ 
ing  a  buggy  with  a  pretty  good  horse,  evidently 
knowing  who  he  was,  began  to  annoy  him.  The 
State  road  was  wide  enough  for  half  a  dozen 
teams  to  pass,  but  those  fellows  would  get 
directly  before  the  carriage  and  come  nearly  to 
a  walk,  and  keep  us  back  for  a  mile  or  two,  till 
Garfield  would  try  to  pass,  and  then  they  would  .| 
speed  their  horse  and  have  a  race,  the  wild 
young  animals  the  General  drove  fairly  stand¬ 
ing  up  in  the  air.  This  thing  was  repeated  till  | 
it  was  perfectly  clear  they  meant  to  irritate  and  'I 
annoy  Garfield.  At  length  I  saw  him  worked 
up.  I  could  feel  him  losing  his  temper,  and  I 
think  he  can  get  as  mad  when  he  does  get  mad 
at  all,  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.  He  said  to  me 
in  a  low  tone :  “  Now  I  am  going  to  take  a 
wheel  off.” 

At  that  instant  Mrs.  Garfield  leaned  forward 
and  said  :  “  No,  James,  no  ;  you  are  not !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  am,”  said  Garfield. 

“  James,  you  are  not  going  to  do  it.” 

In  a  minute  he  cooled  off,  as  if  under  her 
tone,  and  turned  his  horses  the  other  way. 


SUGGESTIVE  TO  FAULTFINDERS. 

‘  Now,  deacon,  I’ve  just  one  word  to  say.  1 
can’t  bear  our  preaching!  I  get  no  good. 
There’s  so  much  in  it  that  I  don’t  want,  that  I 
grow  lean  on  it.  I  lose  my  time  and  pains.’ 

‘Mr.  Bunnell,  come  in  here.  There’s  my 
cow  Thankful — she  can  teach  you  theology.’ 

‘A  cow  teach  theology!  What  do  you 
mean  ?  ’ 

‘  Now  see  !  I  have  just  thrown  her  a  forkful  - 
of  hay.  Just  watch  her.  There  now!.  She 
has  found  a  stick — you  know  sticks  will  get 
into  the  hay — and  see  how  she  tosses  it  to  one 
side,  and  leaves  it,  and  goes  on  to  eat  what  is 
good.  There  again !  She  has  found  a  bur¬ 
dock,  and  she  throws  it  to  one  side  and  goes  on 
eating.  And  there !  She  does  not  relish  that 
bunch  of  daisies,  and  she  leaves  them  and  goes 
on  eating.  Before  morning  she  will  clear  the 
manger  of  all,  save  a  few  sticks  and  weeds, 
and  she  will  give  milk.  There’s  milk  in  that 
bay,  and  she  knows  how  to  get  it  out,  albeit 
there  may  be  now  and  then  a  stick  or  weed 
which  she  leaves.  But  if  she  refused  to  eat, 
and  spent  the  time  in  scolding  about  the  fod- ; 
der,  she  too  would  “grow  lean,”  and  the  milk  j 
would  drv  up.  Just  so  with  our  preaching. 
Let  the  old  cow  teach  you.  Get  all  the  good 
you  can  out  of  it,  and  leave  the  rest  You  will 
find  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  in  it’ 

Mr.  Bunnell  stood  silent  a  moment,  and  thea 
turned  away,  saying  ‘  Neighbor,  that  old  oow  is 
no  fool,  at  any  rate.’ 
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FABMEB*S  DEPARTMENT.  * 

VTTT.BEABnrO  TREES. 

Few  thin^  that  can  be  obtained  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  expense,  add  more  to  the 
pleasures  and  profit  of  a  farm  than  a  good  as¬ 
sortment  of  nut-bearing  trees.  Nearly  all 
persons,  old  as  well  as  young,  like  to  gather 
nuts  in  the  Fall,  and  all  enjoy  cracking  and 
eating  them  before  a  blazing  fire  in  Winter. 
Many  of  our  native  nuts  arc  the  equal  of  those 
that  are  imported  if  they  are  properly  cured, 
and  the  pecan,  which  can  be  cultivated  further 
north  thai>  it  is  found  in  its  wild  state,  is  su¬ 
perior  in  the  opinion  of  most  persons  to  any 
variety  of  foreign  nuts.  Hogs  are  very  fond  of 
eating  nuts,  and  will  wander  long  distances  in 
the  woods  in  search  of  them.  Thousands  of 
hogs  are  fattened  every  year  on  the  mast 
found  in  the  river  bottoms  in  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States.  When  farmers  have  a 
plenty  of  mast  they  are  saved  the  trouble  of 
raising  com. 

Most  nut-bearing  trees  are  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful.  The  pecan,  shell-bark,  and 
common  hickory  are  very  stately  when  fully 
grown,  and  are  beautiful  when  young.  The 
butternut  and  black  walnut  are  shapely  trees 
at  all  stages  of  their  growth,  and  present  a  tine 
appearance  when  they  become  large.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  plant  the  black  walnut  in  gardens 
or  cultivated  fields,  or  in  any  place  where  the 
roots  will  extend  in  soil  that  is  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  better  to  plant  them  along  the  sides 
of  roads,  in  pastures  or  on  broken  ground  that 
is  of  little  or  no  value  for  ordinaiy  fann  crops.  i 
They  may  be  grown  to  excellent  advantage  in 
lanes  leading  to  pastures,  or  on  the  banks  of 
streams  and  ravines.  Walnut  and  butternut 
thrive  well  and  produce  abundantly  when 
grown  on  bottom  land  that  has  good  dniinage. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  transplant  nut-bearing 
trees,  even  when  they  are  quite  young,  on 
account  of  their  long  tap-roots.  If  this  root  is 
cut  off  and  the  tree  removed  with  a  ball  of  fro¬ 
zen  earth  adhering  to  it,  it  may  live  several 
years ;  but  the  chances  are  that  it  will  never 
make  a  very  thrifty  or  productive  tree.  It  is 
accordingly  better  to  plant  the  nuts  in  the 
places  where  the  trees  are  desired.  They  may 
be  planted  in  the  Fall,  but  there  is  some  danger 
of  their  being  dug  up  and  eaten  by  small  ani¬ 
mals.  If  planting  is  delayed  till  Spring,  the 
nuts  should  be  placed,  nearly  as  soon  as  they 
are  gathered,  in  shallow  boxes  of  sand  or  light 
soil,  and  left  in  an  exposed  condition  where 
they  will  freeze.  It  is  best  to  excavate  a  hole 
several  feet  deep,  and  fill  it  with  manure  or  de¬ 
cayed  leaves  and  loose  soil,  and  to  place  the 
nuts  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  This 
will  insure  a  vigorous  growth. 


HEGLECTED  FRUITS. 

An  exchange  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  old-fashioned  fruits  which  are 
shamefully  neglected  in  these  days — the  red 
cherry  and  the  red  currant.  When  grown  to 
perfection  both  of  these  are  as  handsome  as 
pictures  and  as  luscious  and  healthful  as  they 
are  handsome.  The  cherry  pie  which  our 
mothers  made  was  the  very  ideal  of  excellence 
between  crusts,  and  the  sauces  which  they  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  cherry  basis  were  enotigh  to 
tempt  the  appetite  cf  the  daintiest  of  epicures. 
Nor  was  there  anything  wliich  a  well-ordered 
stomach  welcomed  more  heartily,  direct  from 
the  tree,  than  a  large,  perfect  and  thoroughly 
ripe  cherry.  And  when  it  came  to  the  currant- 
bushes,  what  a  grand  crop  they  always  bore  ! 
As  soon  as  grown,  before  they  had  begun  to 
ripen,  they  made  excellent  sauce  and  pies,  and 
from  that  time  on  until  they  came  to  perfect 
maturity  and  were  fit  to  be  converted  into  the 
the  finest  jellies  and  wines  that  were  found 
among  the  housewife’s  Winter  supplies  they 
were  always  ready  to  contribute  a  tempting 
dish  to  the  table.  But  the  fiy  came  to  sting 
'  fruit  and  the  worm  to  gnaw  foliage.  The  cher¬ 
ry-trees  were  broken  down,  cut  down  or  went 
to  decay,  and  the  old  rows  of  currant-bushes 
disappeared.  Then  came  the  seductive  tree- 
agent,  with  his  book  stuffed  with  pictures  of 
cherries  big  as  pumpkins  and  of  non-destruc- 
tible  currant-bushes,  and  sickly  plants  repre¬ 
senting  these  “improved”  varieties  took  the 
places  of  old  standards  that  had  proved  their 
excellence  by  years  of  acceptable  service.  In  a 
word,  between  fiies  and  worms  and  tree-agents, 
the  old-fashioned  currant-bushes  and  cherry- 
trees  have  in  too  many  cases  gone  to  the  wall, 
or  under  the  wall,  and  are  seen  no  more.  It 
would  be  good  policy  to  call  them  back.  There 
is  no  cherry  that  can  be  grown  with  as  little 
trouble  as  the  old  style  red  one  that  is  any  bet¬ 
ter  ;  and  certainly  there  is  not,  and  need  not 
be,  anything  in  the  shape  of  currants  which 
are  an  improvement  upon  those  that  grew 
about  the  gardens  and  upon  the  bankings  fifty 
years  ago.  _ 

TREE-CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Eight  years  ago  an  emigrant  from  an  East¬ 
ern  State  arrived  in  one  of  the  bay  counties 
with  his  family  and  a  capital  of  $75.  He  had 
some  knowledge  of  horticulture,  and  was  a 
good  practical  gardener.  A  capitalist,  who  was 
the  owner  of  some  comparatively  useless  land, 
contracted  with  this  emigrant  for  planting  and 
tending  forty  acres  of  this  land  in  Australian 
gums  or  eucalyptus. 

The  breaking,  fencing,  planting  and  labor  on 
the  land,  cost  the  owner  ^,600.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  he  had  32,000  thrifty  trees,  and 
the  second  year  he  set  out  the  shaded  ground 
in  pasture,  which  retained  its  verdure  nearly 
throughout  the  entire  twelve  months,  showing 
a  denser  growth  from  year  to  yeari  At  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year  he  utilized  this  pas¬ 
ture  for  dairy  cows,  and  found  it  strong  enough 
to  support  two  cows  to  the  acre.  He  estimated 
its  v^ue  for  this  use  at  $4  per  mouth  per  acre 
for  eight  months  out  of  twelve,  or  $32  per  year 
per  acre.  The  total  yearly  profit  from  this 
source  was  $1,280. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  he  was  offered 
in  cash,  by  the  keepers  of  a  wood-yard,  thirty 
cents  each  for  bis  trees,  or  $250  per  acre,  the 
purchaser  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  cutting  and  re¬ 
moving  the  timber.  The  total  value  was 
$9,600,  but  in  the  meantime  the  owner  of  the 
land  bad  bad  five  years’  use  of  the  pasture, 
which,  by  his  own  close  estimate,  was  worth  to 
him  $6,000.  This  makes  the  grand  total  of 
gross  earnings  in  eight  years  $15,600.  From 
this  must  be  deducted  $3,600  paid  out  for  the 
nursery  plants,  fencing  and  labor,  and  an  ex- 
peniie  of  $500  for  water  for  irrigation  during 
the  first  two  years,  leaving  a  net  income  of 
$11,500,  or  $287.50  per  acre  for  the  eight  years, 
or  $36  per  acre  for  one  year. — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  A  CARRIAGE. 

A  prominent  carriage  manufacturer  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  England,  (Mr.  Starey)  publishes  a 
series  of  “Useful  Hints  for  the  ihroper  Pre¬ 
servation  of  a  Carriage,”  from  which  we  quote : 

A  carriage  should  be  kept  in  an  airy,  dry 
coach-house,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  light, 
otherwise  the  colors  will  be  destroyed.  There 
should  be  no  communication  between  the 
stables  and  the  coach-house.  The  manure 
heap  or  pit  should  also  be  kept  as  far  away  as 
possible.  Ammonia  cracks  varnish  and  fades 
the  colors  both  of  painting  and  lining.  A  car¬ 
riage  should  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  put  away  dirty.  In  washing  a  carriage, 
keep  out  of  the  sun  and  have  the  lever  end  of 
the  “  setts  ”  covered  with  leather.  Use  plenty 
of  water,  which  apply  (where  practicable)  with 
a  hose  or  syringe,  taking  care  that  the  water  is 
not  driven  Into  the  body  to  the  injury  of  the 
lining.  When  forced  water  is  not  attainable, 
use  for  the  body  a  large  soft  sponge.  This, 
when  saturated,  squeeze  over  the  panels,  and 
by  the  fiow  down  of  the  water  the  dirt  will 
soften  and  harmlessly  run  off,  then  finish  with 
a  soft  chamois  leather  and  oil  silk  handker¬ 
chief.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  under¬ 
works  and  wheels,  except  that  when  the  mud  is 
well  soaked,  a  soft  mop,  free  from  any  hard 
substance  in  the  head,  may  be  used.  Never 
use  a  “spoke  brush,”  which,  in  conjun«|ioo 
with  the  grit  from  the  road,  acts  like  sand¬ 


paper  on  the  varnish,  scratching  it,  and  of 
course  effectually  removing  all  gloss.  Never 
allow  water  to  dry  itself  on  the  carriage,  as  it 
invariably  leaves  stains.  Be  careful  to  grease 
the  bearings  of  the  fore-carriage  so  as  to  allow 
it  to  turn  freely.  Examine  a  carriage  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  whenever  a  bolt  or  slip  appears  to 
be  getting  loose,  tighten  it  up  with  a  wrench, 
and  always  have  little  repairs  done  at  once. 
Never  draw  out  or  back  a  carriage  into  a  coach¬ 
house  with  the  horses  attached,  as  more  acci¬ 
dents  occur  from  this  than  from  any  other 
cause.  Headed  carriages  should  never  stand 
with  the  head  down,  and  aprons  of  every  kind 
should  be  frequently  unfolded  or  they  will  soon 
spoil. _ 

QUINCE  CULTURE. 

The  interest  in  quince  raising,  which  has 
somewhat  fiagged  during  late  years,  is  again 
reviving.  Owners  of  the  worn-out  orchards  of 
their  fathers  are  beginning  to  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  quince  growing.  The 
following  paper,  read  by  Mr.  Cott  before  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  about  covers 
the  ground  and  gives  valuable  information  : 

In  order  to  have  thriving  trees  and  fruitful 
seasons  for  the  quince  it  will  be  necessary  to 
plant  them  in  rich  soil,  or  rather  in  that  which 
has  been  made  such  by  deep  cultivation  and 
the  addition  of  well-rotted  and  well-commin¬ 
gled  stable  manure.  The  quince  is  somewhat 
impatient  of  drought,  to  prevent  which,  and  to 
afford  an  equal  supply  of  moisture,  deep  culti¬ 
vation  is  necessary  previous  to  planting.  If 
properly  prepared,  the  soil  can  hardly  be  too 
rich  for  the  quince.  Flat  bottom  land  and  deep 
ravines  should  be  avoided,  however,  on  account 
of  the  destructive  cold  which  frequently  prevails 
in  such  localities.  The  root  of  the  quince  in 
regard  to  the  soil  is  exceedingly  superficial ;  it 
seeks  its  food  nearer  the  surface,  perhaps,  than 
any  tree  of  its  size.  Many  of  its  fibrous  roots 
are  found  within  half  an  inch  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  The  form  of  the  root  will  suggest  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  its  cultiva¬ 
tion.  He  who  cultivates  all  trees  alike,  men¬ 
tally,  does  his  work  blindfolded.  The  stiind- 
ard  pear  wffil,  as  a  general  thing,  boar  a  deep 
cultivation,  afid  is  the  better  for  it ;  while  the 
quince,  on  account  of  its  very  differently 
shaped  root,  emphatically  objects  to  any  such 
treatment.  Much  of  the  cultivation  given  the 
dwarf,  though  suited  to  the  pear  as  a  standard, 
has  been  too  deep  for  the  quince  roots,  muti¬ 
lating  and  destroying  that  which  was  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  plant.  The  best  metliod, 
in  our  estimation,  of  [treveuting  all  growths  of 
grass  and  weeds  is  by  an  effectual  mulcliing, 
which  will  nourish  the  plant,  preserve  the  roots, 
and  go  far  to  counteract  their  impatience  under 
drought.  A  good,  thrifty  quince  tree  cannot 
long  exist  in  a  strong  grass  sod.  If  the  sod  is 
allowed,  the  tree  becomes  stunted  and  scrubby 
and  soon  falls  a  prey  to  the  borer.  It  needs 
good  cultivation  and  pays  for  it  as  well  as  any 
of  the  plant  family.  A  slight  annual  sprinkling 
of  salt  is  also  good.  The  quince  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  a  scraggy,  ill-shaped  and  un¬ 
sightly  object ;  but  when  properly  cared  for, 
trimmed,  and  cultivated,  it  is  even  an  orna¬ 
ment  (by  way  of  variety)  for  the  lawn.  For 
what  is  more  beautiful  t.  an  its  charming  blos¬ 
soms  in  Spring  ?  And  what  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  its  golden  fruit  in  the  Fall  ?  As  a 
general  rule  (except  in  particular  localities)  the 
head  of  the  tree  should  start  at  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  giving  it  as  much  as  possible 
the  cabbage-head  form.  If  suffered  to  branch 
from  the  ground  it  makes  it  very  inconvenient 
to  attend  to  its  proper  cultivation  ;  if  allowed 
to  head  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground  the 
trunk  is  very  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  ex¬ 
posure,  and  to  become  a  victim  to  the  borer. 
Not  much  trimming  is  necessary,  except  to 
prevent  rubbing  and  chafing  of  branches,  and 
the  shortening-in  of  new  growths,  to  produce 
strong,  fruit-bearing  shoots  the  following  year. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  trimming,  that 
the  fruit  is  produced  on  wood  of  last  year’s 
grow'th. _ 

A  PIOUS  FARMER  ON  GRASSHOPPERS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
relates  the  following  from  an  old  farmer  of  Sib¬ 
ley,  Iowa,  who  related  to  him  his  experience 
with  wheat  and  grasshoppers ; 

“  Year  after  year  I  sowed  my  grain,  and  it 
would  come  up  as  thick  and  pretty  and  fresh, 
and  the  grasshoppers  would  swoop  down  and 
take  it  all.  But  I  never  flinched.  That  wheat 
w'as  the  Lord’s  before  it  was  mine,  and  I  said 
to  myself  ‘  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  full¬ 
ness  thereof,’  and  I  reckon  He  knows  what 
He ’s  about.  It  was  pretty  tough  though  when 
I  got  so  poor  that  I  couldn’t  buy  seed,  but 
when  the  State  Aid  Society  sent  me  some,  and 
when  lots  of  farmers  were  selling  out  their 
lands  to  land-sharks,  I  took  the  seed  and  sow¬ 
ed  it,  just  as  confident  like  as  though  I’d  al¬ 
ways  had  good  erops,  and  I  said  when  I  got  it 
all  done  ‘  I’ll  trust  Him,  though  He  slay  me.’ 
My  neighbors  said  I  was  a  fool,  but  I  only 
smiled  and  looked  to  God,  and  that  year  I  rais¬ 
ed  six  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  and  soon  was 
well-to-do  again.  The  grasshopper  plague  was 
taken  away,  and  I  says  to  my  neighbors,  says 
I ‘Don’t  you  see  it  is  better  to  trust  in  the 
Lord  ?  ’ 

“  He  meant  it  all  right,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
we  need  touching  up  a  little,  because  our  lands 
are  rich  and  raise  such  splendid  crops  that  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  drawback  we’d  have  made 
so  much  money  we’d  likely  as  not  got  so  proud 
we’d  have  forgot  God.  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  is  ; 
a  farmer  in  particular  has  so  many  things  to 
fight,  all  the  elements  coming  against  him  at 
once  sometimes,  that  if  he  don’t  just  rely  on 
God  all  the  time  his  temper ’s  pretty  apt  to 
get  spoilt,  and  everything  goes  wrong,  and  he ’s 
the  miserablest  man  in  the  world,  while  if  he’ll 
do  the  best  he  can  and  leave  everything  with 
God,  he ’s  all  right.” 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

The  Prevalence  of  Malaria. — Within  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  a  very  remark¬ 
able  spread  of  malarious  sickness.  At  one  time 
malaria  was  confined  in  the  Eastern  and  Mid¬ 
dle  States  to  a  few  marshy  districts,  but  now  it 
is  found  almost  everywhere.  It  has  appeared 
in  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York,  where 
all  accounts  agree  that  it  was  never  known  be¬ 
fore  ;  it  is  found  on  the  bills  as  well  as  in  the 
valleys,  in  cities  as  well  as  in  villages,  in  dry  as 
well  as  wet  places.  At  one  time  Boston  was 
declared  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  it,  and 
whether  it  has  yet  appeared  on  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts  or  Maine  we  do  not  know ;  but 
the  Berkshire  country  was  equally  considered 
free  from  it,  and  now  it  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  there.  The  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  the  cause. 

A  good  many  answers  to  this  question  are 
given,  but  they  are  mostly  of  a  speculative 
character.  President  Chadbourne  of  Williams 
Collie,  has  written  a  letter  in  which  he  affirms 
that  no  answer  is  possible.  The  theory  which 
once  prevailed,  and  which  he  had  taught, 
“  that  malaiiai  poison  is  the  result  of  vegetable 
decomposition,  especially  the  decomposition 
produced  by  stirring  soils  rich  in  organic  mate¬ 
rials,  so  that  the  soil  can  readily  be  acted  upon 
by  heat  and  sunshine,”  needs,  he  now  believes, 
from  observations  in  various  districts,  to  be 
greatly  modified.  “Anyone,”  he  says,  “who 
has  studied  the  subject  in  the  West,  will  satisfy 
himself  that  malaria  abounds  where  water  is 
too  scarce  for  comfort ;  where,  if  the  malaria 
comes  from  the  soil  at  all,  it  must  come  from 
soil  that  is  high  and  dry.  He  will  be  further 
confirmed  in  the  notion  that  neither  abundant 
water  nor  rich  soil  even  is  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  malaria,  when  he  finds  it  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  few  streams  flow¬ 
ing  from  melting  snow  are  as  pure  as  our  New 
England  trout-brooks,  while  most  of  the  soil  is 
poor  in  organic  matter,  as  it  must  be  where 
little  besides  the  sagebrush  can  grow.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  we  have  malaria  in 
some  places  that  are  high  and  dry,  where  the 
soils  are  well  drained  and  not  higffiy  charged 
with  organic  matter.”  Its  unusual  prevalence 
in  New  England  and  other  portions  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  border  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Its  origin  and  dissemination 
arc  as  mysterious  as  potato-rot  and  other 
blights  which  destroy  vegetation,  or  as  an  epi- 
zoOty  among  horses,  which  come  without  any 


known  cause,  run  their  course,  and  then  disap¬ 
pear  as  mysteriously  as  they  come.  The  year¬ 
ly  progress  is  eastward  and  northward  ;  but 
President  Chadbourne  thinks  that  in  former 
tirhes  it  “  undoubtedly  prevailed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  where  its  presence  was  not  suspected. 
Now  that  attention  is  generally  called  to  the 
subject,  the  physician  recognizes  the  effects  of 
malaria  where  they  formerly  would  have  re¬ 
mained  unnoticed,  or  would  have  been  referred 
to  some  other  cause.” 

Admitting  that  the  origin  of  malaria  cannot 
be  accurately  determined,  there  are  two  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  recent  phases  of  our  social  life 
that  may  in  part  account  for  the  greater  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  fever  arising  from  it.  We  com¬ 
mented  last  month  upon  the  immense  growth 
in  recent  years  of  Summer  pleasuring,  and 
this  fact  is  one  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
we  refer.  Almost  everybody  now  travels  in  the 
Summer  months,  or  changes  his  residence  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  The  seashore,  the  mountains, 
the  valleys,  are  all  crowded  with  people  from 
the  cities  and  towns  ;  and  as  these  people  are 
unacclimated,  as  their  habits  are  not  so  judi¬ 
cious  as  those  of  permanent  residents,  expos¬ 
ing  themselves  continuously  to  night  air  and 
hot  suns,  sickness  becomes  very  common 
among  them.  Every  physician  in  the  large 
cities  knows  how  many  families  that  have  gone 
to  spend  the  Summer  in  the  country  return  in 
September  ill  with  fever.  A  great  many  cases 
,  of  malaria  that  have  fallen  under  the  writer’s 
observations  have  been  contracted  in  this  way. 
The  stranger  in  any  section  is  naturally  much 
more  susceptible  to  local  influences  than  those 
who  have  always  lived  there,  and  hence  mala¬ 
rial  fever  may  very  naturally  appear  among 
strangers  in  places  where  it  has  scarcely  been 
known  before.  An  observing  countryman  once 
said  to  the  writer ;  “  We  never  get  fever  and 
ague,  but  city  people  who  come  here  are  con¬ 
tinually  falling  sick  with  it.  They  are  fond  of 
moonlight  rides  and  moonlight  sails,  and  night 
air  everybody  but  city  people  knows  is  bad  for 
the  health,”  It  is  certain  that  fever  is  fre¬ 
quently  contracted  by  town  people  in  country 
places,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  apparent 
spread  of  malaiia  may  be  largely  due  to  this 
fact.  A  great  many  people  in  the  city  of  New 
York  are  suffering  from  it,  and  we  do  not  know 
a  case  of  malaria  occurring  in  the  older  part 
of  the  town  that  did  not  have  its  origin  in  the 
way  we  have  mentioned. 

The  other  circumstance  to  which  we  referred 
is  the  greatly  increased  use  of  ice-water.  Tliis 
will  probably  strike  many  persons  at  first  as 
sim[)ly  fantastic,  but  there  are  some  good 
grounds  for  the  theory.  Every  one  is  aware 
of  the  disagreeable  flavor  of  ice  when  melted, 
and  has  detected  in  it  the  evident  presence  of 
earthy  matter.  Frozen  water  seems  to  hold 
particles  or  suljstances  which  do  not  obviously 
affect  the  taste  Vvhen  the  water  is  ice-cold,  but 
which  become  apparent  as  soon  as  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  heightened.  Whether  this  earthy  mat¬ 
ter  is  unwholesome  or  not  must  depend  upon 
its  character  ;  and  this  is  exclusively  within 
the  province  of  the  chemist  to  determine.  We 
wish  simply  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  ma¬ 
larial  poison  may  lurk  in  ice- water,  in  view  of 
a  recent  occurrence  in  England.  In  1879  a  san¬ 
itary  commi.ssiiiii  was  appointed  by  Parliament 
to  inquire  into  the  water  supply  in  many  urban 
districts  in  England.  Some  significant  facts 
were  elicited  by  the  commission.  In  a  little 
village  in  Yorkshire  the  health  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  always  been  good,  and  especially  free 
from  zymotic  disease,  until,  owing  to  a  failure 
of  tlie  water  supply,  the  villagers  were  forced 
to  make  use  of  the  ice  whicii  had  collected  on 
a  little  stream  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
They  melted  the  ice  and  used  it  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  shortly  afterward  a  low  malarial 
fever  became  prevalent.  Of  course  it  can  be  said 
that  this  was  probably  due  to  the  character  of 
the  water  in  the  stream,  and  of  this  fact  the 
report  does  not  speak.  We  have  had  instances 
in  this  country  of  sickness  produced  by  the 
use  of  impure  ice  ;  it  needs  indeed  no  Parlia¬ 
mentary  commission  to  convince  us  that  im¬ 
pure  ice  is  unwholesome.  But  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  excited  by  the  report  is  that  ice  supposed 
to  be  pure  may  contain  the  seeds  of  malarial 
poison.  Another  instance  cited  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  does  not  affect  the  question  of  ice,  but  of 
the  quality  of  water  in  use  ;  it  may,  however, 
as  well  be  mentioned.  A  number  of  troops  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Dover  obteined  their  water  supply 
from  artesian  wells,  but  the  supply  falling 
short,  they  were  obliged  to  draw  from  a  source 
outside  the  town — one  which  troops  stationed 
without  the  town  had  been  accustomed  to  de¬ 
pend  upon.  It  had  always  been  noted  that 
troops  stationed  outside  of  the  city  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  malarial  fever,  while  the  troops  within 
the  city  escaped  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  latter 
begin  drinking  the  water  usually  furnished  the 
former,  than  fever  broke  out  among  them. 
This  simply  shows,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  effect 
of  pure  and  impure  water ;  and  as  change  of 
water  is  disturbing  to  many  persons,  our  army 
of  Summer  travellers  may  often  lay  the  seeds 
of  malarial  fever  by  driuking  from  wells  that 
do  not  in  the  same  degree  affect  those  habitu¬ 
ated  to  it  from  infancy. 

We  think  it  tolerably  certain  that  the  greater 
prevalence  of  malarial  fever  is  at  least  partial¬ 
ly  due  to  the  immense  increase  of  Summer 
travelling  and  Summer  sojourning,  and  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  greatly  extended  consumption  of 
ice  in  recent  years  is  an  exciting  cause  ;  but  we 
leave  both  suggestions  to  the  consideration  of 
persons  who  make  subjects  of  the  kind  their 
special  study. — Appletons’  Journal. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Sickness  a  Disgrace.— All  bodily  ailments 
are  more  or  less  urgent  appeals  for  help  ;  nor 
can  we  doubt  in  what  that  help  should  consist. 
The  more  fully  wo  understand  the  nature  of 
any  disease,  the  more  clearly  we  see  that  the 
discovery  of  the  cause  means  the  discovery  of 
the  cure.  Many  sicknesses  are  caused  by  poi¬ 
sons,  foisted  upon  the  system  under  the  name 
of  tonic  beverages  or  remedial  drugs  ;  the  only 
cure  is  to  eschew  the  poison.  Others,  by  habits 
more  or  less  at  variance  with  the  health  laws 
of  nature ;  to  cure  such  we  have  to  reform  our 
habits.  There  is  nothing  accidental,  and  rarely 
anything  inevitable,  about  a  disease ;  we  can 
safely  aksume  that  nine  out  of  ten  complaints 
have  been  caused  and  can  be  cured  by  the 
sufferers  (or  their  nurses)  themselves.  “  God 
made  man  upright  ”  ;  every  prostrating  malady 
is  a  deviation  from  the  state  of  nature.  The 
infant,  “mewling  and  puking  in  its  nurse’s 
arms,”  is  an  abnormal  phenomenon.  Infancy 
should  be  a  period  of  exceptional  health  ;  the 
young  of  other  creatures  are  healthier,  as  well 
as  prettier,  purer,  and  merrier,  than  the  adults, 
yet  the  childhood  years  of  the  human  animal 
are  the  years  of  sorest  sickliness ;  statistics 
show  that  among  the  Caucasian  races  men  of 
thirty  have  more  hope  to  reach  a  good  old  age 
than  a  new-born  child  has  to  reach  the  end  of 
its  second  year.  The  reason  is  this  :  the  health 
theories  of  the  average  Christian  man  and  wo¬ 
man  are  so  egregiously  wrong,  that  only  the 
opposition  of  their  better  instincts  helps  them 
(against  tlieir  conscience,  as  it  were)  to  maintain 
the  struggle  for  a  tolerable  existence  with  any¬ 
thing  like  success,  while  the  helpless  infant  has 
to  conform  to  those  theories  witli  the  above 
results, 

“I  have  long  ceased  to  doubt,”  says  Dr. 
Schrodt,  “that,  apart  from  the  effects  of 
wounds,  the  chances  of  health  or-disease  are  in 
our  own  hands  ;  and  if  people  only  knew  half 
the  facts  pointing  that  way,  they  would  feel 
ashamed  to  be  sick,  or  to  have  sick  children.” — 
Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald,  in  Popular  Science  Month¬ 
ly  for  September, 

Accuracy  in  Standards  of  Measurement. — 
Few  realize  the  great  practical  importance  of 
extreme  accuracy  in  standards  of  weight  and 
extension,  and  it  is  not  generally  known  what 
degree  of  accuracy  has  been  attained  in  the 
measurement  of  the  standards  of  length  now 
in  use  in  different  countries.  The  carpenter’s 
foot-rule  and  the  tailor’s  yard  are  familiar  ar¬ 
ticles,  but,  if  asked,  probably  neither  the  car¬ 
penter  nor  the  tailor  could  tell  whether  there 
is  any  means  by  which  the  true  length  of  a  foot 
or  a  yard  can  be  determined.  It  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  must  be  a  standard  with  which 
the  common  measures  should  be  made  to 
agree,  in  order  to  have  the  same  absolute  value,  j 
But  we  may  reflect  that  the  constant  use  of 


any  measure  will  change  Its  length,  and  that  it 
will  eventually  become  worn  out.  We  can, 
then,  readily  understand  the  great  value  of  an 
accepted  standard,  from  which  copies  can  bo 
made,  thus  preventing  any  gradual  alteration 
in  our  measures.  Such  standards  of  reference 
are  properly  held  in  the  custody  of  national  gov¬ 
ernments,  scientific  societies  and  institutions. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  simple  process  to  com¬ 
pare  one  measure  with  another  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  variation  between  the  two.  On  the 
contrary,  the  utmost  skill  and  long  experience 
are  required  for  such  work,  as  well  as  the  most 
elaborate  and  costly  apparatus.  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  errors  that  are  so  small  as 
to  be  almost  inappreciable,  but  which  cannot 
bo  eliminated  until  they  have  been  subjected 
to  future  investigations  of  a  very  delicate  na- 
tufe.  Every  careful  observer  will  obtain  re¬ 
sults  which  are  almost  marvellously  accordant 
inter  se ;  but  the  results  obtained  by  two  ob¬ 
servers,  with  different  instruments,  will  proba¬ 
bly  not  agree.  The  “  personal  equation  ”  has 
not  yet  been  eliminated  from  work  of  this  kind. 

In  the  comparison  of  weights  and  measures, 
science  demands  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  it 
would  not  he  possible  in  an  article  like  this,  to 
more  than  allude  to  a  few  of  the  steps  which 
have  resulted  in  the  flhal  adoption  of  national 
and  International  standards.  —  Eomyn  Hitch¬ 
cock,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Tetanus. — A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific 
American  says  :  “  Let  any  one  who  has  an  at¬ 
tack  of  lockjaw  take  a  small  quantity  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  warm  it  and  pour  it  on  the  wound,  no 
matter  where  the  wound  is,  and  relief  will  fol¬ 
low  in  less  than  a  minute.  Nothing  better  can 
be  applied  to  a  severe  cut  or  bruise  than  cold 
turpentine  ;  it  will  give  certein  relief  almost  in¬ 
stantly.  Turpentine  is  also  a  sovereign  reme¬ 
dy  for  croup.  Saturate  a  piece  of  flannel  with 
it  and  place  the  flannel  on  the  throat  and  chest, 
and  in  every  case  three  or  four  drops  on  a  lump 
of  sugar  may  be  taken  inwardly.” 
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ART  MATTERS. 

It  is  noticed  at  Greenwood  that  the  mural 
monuments  of  late  are  much  more  simple  in 
style  than  those  formerly  erected.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  shafts  of  granite. 

The  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  wliose 
hall  was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  is  to  be 
completed  in  conformity  with  his  plans.  It 
will  enable  the  contents  of  the  library  to  be 
seen  to  much  better  advantage. 

A  statue  of  Colonel  Thayer,  the  first  superin¬ 
tendent  and  instructor  at  West  Point,  has  been 
designed  by  Conrado.  It  will  be  of  white  gran¬ 
ite,  and  the  costume  will  be  that  of  a  military 
officer  of  his  time.  It  will  be  of  heroic  size. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  ordered  a  ceiling  for  his 
wife’s  own  room  from  Paul  Lefebre.  The  de¬ 
sign  represents  the  departure  of  night.  Sleep 
is  represented  by  a  beautiful  figure,  recumbent 
on  rosy  clouds,  apd  over  her  bends  a  winged 
elf,  to  awaken  her  with  a  kiss.  , 

It  is  said  there  is  but  one  specimen  of  Per¬ 
sian  porcelain  in  this  city,  a  bowl  of  coarse 
ware  painted  blue,  but  with  uo  interesting  de¬ 
sign.  It  formerly  belonged  to  a  relative  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  and  was  purchased  at  the  Vien¬ 
na  Exhibition  for  the  Museum  of  Art. 

A  London  house  has  offered  $10,000  in  prizes 
for  the  best  designs  for  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  cards,  and  for  sets  of  designs.  They 
may  represent  either  the  social  or  religious  as¬ 
pect  of  the  two  festivals,  and  be  either  pictori¬ 
al  or  decorative,  or  both  combined,  in  water 
colors  or  in  oil. 

An  Italian  has  invented  a  prepai’ation  by 
which  all  kinds  of  stuffs,  silk,  satin,  velvet,  rib¬ 
bons,  etc.,  can  be  durably  painted  in  oil.  The 
colors  are  said  to  be  as  brilliant  as  enamels, 
and  become  changeable  like  the  reflections  of 
silk  itself.  Neither  gum  nor  varnish  is  to  be 
found  in  the  colors,  and  they  do  not  blacken. 

Robert  Fulton  and  Dr,  Muhlenberg  of  rev¬ 
olutionary  fame,  are  the  subjects  for  statues 
placed  ^Pennsylvania  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  first  will  be  the  work  of  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  Roberts  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  by 
Miss  Blanche  Nevins  of  Lancaster.  Fulton 
will  be  represented  in  the  dress  and  with  the 
surroundings  of  a  workingman,  intent  in  study¬ 
ing  a  mechanical  model  in  his  right  band. 

The  art  of  lacquering,  which  the  Japanese 
have  carried  to  such  perfection,  had  its  origin 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Its 
groundwork  is  formed  from  the  sap  of  a  tree 
called  urusli,  of  which  is  made  a  v<^getable  wax. 
From  this  the  lacquer  varnish  is  manufactured, 
which  is  sold  from  eighty  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  hundred  weight.  The  flue  glaze  of  Japan¬ 
ese  lacquer  has  never  been  produced  by  any 
European. 

Viscontesse  Greffuhlo  recently  purchased  a 
Catharine  II.  gold  snuff-box  for  $4,000.  The 
paintings,  not  larger  than  a  fourpenny  silver 
piece,  are  by  Von  Blarenberghe.  On  one  of 
them  Catharine  is  represented  with  her  court 
engaged  in  a  pageant  in  front  of  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  There  are  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  eleven  figures,  and 
through  a  magnifying  glass  they  all  appear 
life-like. 

One  of  the  most  important  pictures  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  the  “  Raising  of  Lazarus,”  by  S.  del 
Piombo.  It  has  just  been  removed  from  the 
walls  of  the  national  gallery,  that  the  accumu¬ 
lations  of  fine  old  brown  tone  and  varnishes  of 
varied  tints  may  be  removed  from  it.  Some 
anxiety  is  naturally  felt  about  the  result.  Mr. 
Bentley,  who  has  undertaken  it,  has  had  m  uch 
success  in  some  of  his  previous  efforts. 

I’BOTECTION  FROM  DISEASE. 

The  following,  which  we  take  from  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  one  of  our  old  patients  at  the  South, 
dated  June  6th,  1880,  shows  the  effect  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  in  keeping  up  vitality  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  great  fatigue,  loss  of  lest,  expo¬ 
sure  to  fever,  and  all  the  depressing  influences  at¬ 
tending  on  the  sickness  and  death  of  near  and 
dear  relatives:  “For  ten  weeks  my  sister  and  1 
jiursed  our  father  {the  late  Judge)  constantly,  day 
and  nighty  she  losing  one-half,  and  I  the  other, 
of  each  night.  I  took  the  Oxygen  regularly  twice  a 
day,  and  though  feeble  and  much  exhausted,  did  not 
have  any  symptoms  of  the  fever ;  while  my  sister,  who 
did  not  use  the  Oxygen  at  all,  took  the  fever  and  died. 
She  too  was  very  delicate,  hut  I  do  not  believe  she 
would  have  had  the  fever  if  she  had  been  using 
the  Oxygen.  We  used  every  precautionary  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  way  of  cleanliness,  pure  air,  wholesome 
food,"  etc.  Our  treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen, 
containing  large  reports  of  cases  and  full  informa¬ 
tion,  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and 
1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Way  the  Wind  is  RIowing.  R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

The  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  hth  street,  6th  avenue,  and  isth  street. 

In  a  letter  which  has  just  been  published,  says :  Q|’g„(|  Qgntral  Fanejf  Rnd  Drv  Gooils  Estabiisliinent. 

“  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  Equitable  Life  _ 

Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S.,  to  all  persons  N  ITS  C 

desiring  Insurance  in  a  strong,  liberal,  prompt  Ar  WJ  Jr  mC  J.  Wy  MlA 

company.  I  have  proved  my  own  faith  in  it  by  always  the  lowest. 

insuring  my  life  on  the  Tontine  plan.  The  policy  special  care  given  to  every 

has  already  matured,  and  I  have  received  my  MA^IL  ORDER, 

money  upon  it,  on  the  same  basis  with  the  rank  customers  residing  out  of  the  city, 

and  file  of  policy-holders,  and  am  thoroughly  sat-  .  OR  those  at  the 

Isfled  with  the  result.”  SEA  SHORE, 

—  mountains,  or  in  the  country,  may  rely  on 

T  ,  11-  .1  -n  i.  i  1  •  having  their  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED,  AND 

In  acknowledging  the  settlement  of  his  to  their  entire  8.vti8f action. 

Equitable  Tontine  policy,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Barstow  DURING  JULY  and  august  this  establishment 
,  .  .  ,  .  .  WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAYS  AT 

of  St.  Louis,  says:  “This  has  proved  to  be  the  la  o clock  noon. 

cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  insurance  I  have 

ever  had,  the  net  cost  being  less  than  $5  per  an-  R  M  AW  O  A  A 

num  per  thousand ;  and  this  in  a  company  of  the  |||  |Y|^^  |  ^^1 


The  New  Sunday  School  Song  Book 


AND 


Edited  by  W.F.SHERWIN. 

DB.  G£0.  F.  BOOT  and  J.  B.  MURRAY, 
SPECIAL  contributors. 

The  Pnbllshers  believe  that  In  the  preparation  of 

Heart  and  Voice 

They  have  secured  a  combination  of 

Strong  and  Popular  Authors 

Heretofore  nneonaled,  and  that  the  work  contains 
such  a  wealth  of  treasures  old  and  new  os  can 
be  found  in  no  other  similar  collection. 

HEART  AND  VOICE  contains  192  pages.  (32 
pages  larger  than  the  ordinary  size)  beautifully 
printed  on  fine,  toned  paper,  handsomely  and  durably 
bound  in  boards.  .  t 

Price  $3.60  Per  dozen  by  express,  35  cents  by 
sail.  A  single  specimen  copy  (board  covers)  mai.ed 

on  receipt  0135  cents.  . 

HEART  AND  VOICE  will  be  supplied  by  all 
book  and  music  dealers  at  publishers’  prices. 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

I  CINCINHATI,  0. 


WEAR  OUT.' 

by  WstcnmaitwnL  liy  mail,  30  (XroulM 
FREK.J.  8.  BIRCH  &  CO..  38  Dey  St..N.Y. 

An  educated  and  Christian  man,  native 

of  New  York  city,  greatly  desires  an  active  position  of 
business  or  trust.  In  which  he  may  earn  a  support  for  bis 
family;  with  valuable  literary  and  buslnees  training,  he 
has  had  many  years  of  practical  commercial  and  manufac¬ 
turing  experience;  Is  a  good  penman,  a  ready  aooountant, 
and  would  devote  himself  with  Intelligence,  assiduity,  and 
fidelity  to  whatever  charge.  Interest,  or  duty  might  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  him ;  not  fasUdlous  as  to  the  kind  of  work ;  ex¬ 
pectations  of  salary  moderate;  unexceptionable  references 
given;  will  promptly  respond  to  appointment  lor  interview. 
Address  EARNEST  Box  No.  88,  Postofllce,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


The  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia, 
In  a  letter  which  has  just  been  published,  says : 
“  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S.,  to  all  persons 
desiring  Insurance  in  a  strong,  liberal,  prompt 
company.  I  have  proved  my  own  faith  in  it  by 
insuring  my  life  on  the  Tontine  plan.  The  policy 
has  already  matured,  and  I  have  received  my 
money  upon  it,  on  the  same  basis  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  policy-holders,  and  am  thoroughly  sat- 
Isfled  with  the  result.” 

In  acknowledging  the  settlement  of  his 
Equitable  Tontine  policy,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Barstow 
of  St.  Louis,  says:  “This  has  proved  to  be  the 
cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  insurance  I  have 
ever  had,  the  net  cost  being  less  than  $5  per  an¬ 
num  per  thousand ;  and  this  in  a  company  of  the 
greatest  financial  strength,” 

Mr.  J.  D.  Gillett  of  Elkhart,  III,  says:  “  I 
have  been  insured  for  $20,000  for  eleven  years,  at 
a  cost  of  $85.60  per  annum,  surely  a  strong  enough 
argument  for  the  Equitable  and  its  Tontine.  My 
confidence  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
taken  a  policy  upon  the  life  of  my  son  for  $20,000 
in  the  Equitable,  on  the  Tontine  plan,  being  be¬ 
yond  the  insuring  age  myself.” 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Tillinghast  of  East  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I.,  says :  “  This  showing  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  convinces  me  of  the  superior  value  of 
the  Equitable  Tontine  policies  over  those  issued 
by  any  other  company.” 

Mr.  I.  R.  Moores  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
says:  “These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and 
recommend  in  strongest  possible  manner,  not  only 
the  Tontine  Policy,  but  the  company  which  had 
the  enterprise  to  introduce  it.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Monahan,  President  of  the 
Fulton  National  Bank,  New  York  city,  says :  “  I 
recommend  the  Tontine  plan  to  those  insuring,  as 
proving  better  than  ordinary  policies,  the  returns 
are  so  much  larger.” 

Commodore  William  N.  Jeffers  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  says:  “My  experience  In¬ 
duces  me  to  recommend  the  Tontine  plan  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  as  a  better  plan 
of  insurance  than  any  other  that  I  know  of.” 

Hon.  George  M.  Brinkerhoff,  lately  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  Illinois, 
says :  “  Certainly  no  better  endorsement  of  the 
Tontine  method  as  introduced  by  the  Equitable 
could  be  given,  than  the  results  of  my  own  policy.” 

Mr.  A.  M.  Vaughan  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  says  : 
“I  have  heard  that  assessment  insurance  is  the 
cheapest  of  all,  hut  my  policy  convinces  me  that 
there  is  no  insurance  which  costs  so  little  as  the 
Tontine.” 

Mr.  A.  J.  Nutting  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says  : 
“This  settlement  has  been  very  satisfactory  to 
me,  having  cost  mo  less  than  $100  per  year  to 
carry  $20,000  insurance.  It  is  even  cheaper  than 
cooperative  life  Insurance.” 

Hon.  Thomas  Carney  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  .says  :  “I  regard  your  Tontine  system  oi 
Insurance  the  best  for  the  insurer  which  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  invest  in,  or  to  investigate. 
I  have  also  carried  policies  in  the  Mutual  Life, 
N.  Y.,  and  Connecticut  Mutual  of  Hartford,  on  my 
own  and  other  people’s  lives,  have  watched  closely 
the  dividend  and  treatment  of  policy-holders  by 
those  companies,  and  I  say  in  all  candor  that  your 
Society  has  more  fully  met  my  approbation  than 
any  company  I  have  had  business  relations  with.” 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
is  the  only  comimiy  able  to  show  the  actual 
RESULTS  of  matured  Tontine  policies,  and  to  show 
LETTERS  from  persons  who  have  held  such  policies. 

It  is  proper  to  make  this  announcement, 
because  agents  of  another  insurance  company 
have  reprinted  anonymously  a  number  of  the 
letters  written  to  the  Equitable  Society — ex¬ 
punging  from  them  the  name  of  the  Equit 
able,  and  thus  attempting  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  policies  referred  to  were  issued 
by  their  own  company !  A  more  striking  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  excellence  of  the  EQUITABLE’S 
TONTINE  SAVINGS  FUND  plan  of  insur¬ 
ance  could  not  be  rendered. 


Cftrved WalnutC^e.  Huudfur 
our  illuGtrfttod  Catalogue.  It 
givef  information  which  pro- 
tect.8  the  purchaser  and  makes 
deceitimpossiMe.  MurrhnlA 
•  W.  nth  Y«  J 


Full  OFleiml  Report 


I  K  compute  Kndi  occur report 
one  Of  the  most  iuiportaiit 


The  Great 

Church 


LIGHT. 


FRINK’S  Patent  Refiector*  xiee 
the  Mwit  Powernil,  the  SeKeet, 
Cheapent  and  the  Heet  Light  known 
for  Churches,  Stores,  Show  Windows. 
Pmrlors,  Banks,  Offices.  Picture  Galler¬ 
ies.  Tho.trcs,  Depots,  etc.  Newendele- 
.RADtdesigns.  Send  size  of  room.  Get 
circular  end  estimate.  A  liberal  disoonut 
to  churches  and  the  trade. 

I.  P.  PRINK,  Ul  Pearl  SL.N.T. 


DlSIinC  Q.  SOLD  ON  INSTALLMENTS 
r  IflllUd  Op  ttnd  shipped  to  oil  portn  of  tho 
Ann  A IIQ  If  country.  PRICES  LUVV  and 
yHIIJlNw  II  terms  ofpnynieiit  fiany.  Send 
lor  CotaJocue.  HORACE  WATERS  &  CO.. 
Hanufactoiers  and  dealers,  82d  Broadway,  New  York. 


DR.  WARNER’S 

CORALINE  CORSETS. 

Boned  with  a  New  Material, 

called  Corallne,  which  Is  vastly 
superior  to  horn  or  whalebone. 

A  Reward  of  RIO 
will  be  paid  tor  every  Corset  In 
which  the  Corallne  breifts  with 
six  months’  ordinary  Wear.  It 
is  elastic,  pliable,  and  very  com¬ 
fortable,  and  is  not  affected  by 
cold,  best,  or  moisture. 

Price  by  mall  tor  Health  or 
Nursing  Corsets,  $1-80;  tor  Cor¬ 
allne  or  Flexible  Hip  Corsets, 
81.35. 

For  sale  by  leading  Merchants. 
Beware  of  worthless  imitations 
boned  with  oord. 

WARNER  BBO’S, 

373  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


clentuliml  mccitnozln  the  worio. 
SECOND  Encyclopedia  of  Polity  and  Doc. 

i.nii'HIlV'rpirr  AN  trine.  An  Exponent  of  Denotnina. 
PRESBYTERIAN  Needed  by  every 

COUNCIL.  Presbyterian.  No  library  oom- 
zDiTBo  nr  plete  without  It.  One  Massive 

Bev.  Sn.  PATTEB80N  Volume,  1154  pp.  Nicely  printed. 

.  ......  Well  bound.  Ten  pattes Colored 

and  DALES.  Plates.  Price  per  copy,  83.00. 

Full  descriptive  Circulars,  Terms,  etc.,  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed,  iwsta^  prep^d,  by 
J.  0. HcCVRDY  A  CO.,  Pnhi.,  133  Chsstnnt  St.,  FhUa-.  Pa. 

HOLDS  INK  FOR  A  WEEK’S  USE. 

The  MacKinnojii 

IRIDITJH  POINTED 

PEN,™_^ 

OR  FLUID  pencil! 

The  only  Reservoir  Pen  in  the  Woidd 
with  a  Circle  of  Iridium 
around  the  Point. 

Always  Beady.  Always  with  you. 
Cannot  Blot.  Cannot  be  worn 
out  in  a  Lifetime. 

MACKINION  PEN  CO., 

182  SBOADVTA?, 

Corner  of  John  Street,  Now  York. 

General  Supply  Depots  in  all  principal  cities  In 
America  and  Europe. 

I  ANY  GOOD  INK  MAY  BE  USED. 

New  York  Uptown  Branch  at  BRENT  AN  O’S, 
5  Union  Square,  New  York. 

SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  IWVESTM EHTS. 

8  PER  CENT.  paranteei! 

I  Western  Fan  Moflaje  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas.  uK  iHSfea 

Productive  Farms  in  -he  heat  locali¬ 
ties  in  the  WVest.  Coupon  Ikinds.  Interest  and  principal 
paid  on  day  of  maturity  at  the  Third  Nationai 
Bank  in  New  York.  No  losses.  No  lung  delays 
in  placing  funds.  Investors  compelled  to  take  no  land. 
Security  three  to  six  times  tlie  amount  of  loan.  Our 
facUitia  tor  making  safe  loans  are  not  exoeUed.  We 
solicit  correspondence.  Scud  for  circulars,  references, 
and  sample  documents. 

P.  M.  PERKINS,  Pres.  L.  B.  PERKINS,  Sec. 
d.  T.  WAENE,  Vlce-Pres.  C.  W.  GILLETT,  Treas. 

N.  P.  HART,  Andltor. 

CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 

NEW  YORK  AN  GLASGOW. 

EVERT  BATBRDAT. 

From  Piers  30  and  31,  North  River. 
OL/iSSOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONOONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  SOO,  mso  ;  Excursion,  S130  to  S140. 

Second  Cabin,  fttO.  Steerage,  >38. 

NEW  TORE  TO  LONDON. 

EVERT  SATUBDAT. 

From  Pier  40,  North  River. 

Cabin,  •55  and  SOS.  Excursion,  9100  and  SIMs 
Steerage,  S38.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

DrafU  issued  fer  any  aiaetmt  ai  Current  Bales. 
HENDERSON  BBOTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Greea. 

~  MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist,  now  travel¬ 
ling  la  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse  and  Cattle 
Powders  here  are  worthless  trash.  He  says  that  Sheridan’s 
CondiUon  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and  immensely  val¬ 
uable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  beas  lay  like  Sheridan’s 
Condition  Powders.  Dose  one  teaspoon  to  one  pint  food. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  tor  eight  letter  stamps. 

I.  8.  JOHNSON  N  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Artistic  Stained  Glass. 

J.  &  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y, 

MESSBS.  LAMB  have  new  and  improved 
Kilns  for  Staining  Glass.  Memorial  Windows 
A  Specialty.  Photographs  Sent  oh  Approval. 

Decorations  for  Household  Wore.  Fire 
Screens.  Doors  Panels.  Window  Screens,  etc. 

Send  for  Hand-Book  bj  mail,  free* 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINB 

Meneely  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  the  public  since  1836.  Bells  tor  all  pnrpoMa. 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

HENEELY  &  CO.,  West  Troj,  N.  T. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

I  Balls  of  Par*  Coppor  sad  Tis  for  Charskss, 
rschools.  Fir*  Alanns,  rsrait,  ste.  FOIXT 
WARBANTKD.  CaUtpguo  sut  Free. 
VANbUZEN  A  Tin.  CiaaiMali,  O. 


mm  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TBOY,  N.  T., 

BUOCUBOa  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBEBLT, 

Manntactlite  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Special  atiMl 
•on  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS.  lent  treo  I 

parties  needing  bells.  • 


XUM 


THE  NEW-yOKK  EVANGELIST;  THUHSLAV,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1881. 


OUB  CLEVELAND  LETTEK.  given  up.  The  father  objected,  for  the  liquor  bemovai,  of  pbesiduxt  gabfield. 

By  Asson  Smyth,  D.D.  trade  was  the  most  profitable  brancli  of  his  It  has  been  decided  to  remove  the  suffering 

ci’eTeiaiid,  Aug.  31, 1881.  business.  The  sou  declared  that  he  would  President  to  Long  Branch,  and  the  news  received 

Dear  Dr,  Field:  Twenty  days  ago  I  wrote  have  nothing  to  do  with  whiskey,  and  the  fa-  this  (Monday)  afternoon  is  that  he  is  very  anxious 
you  of  the  dry  season  which  then  prevailed  ther  yielded  the  ix)int.  By  strict  attention  to  to  go.  A  change  from  the  malarial  air  arising 
throughout  this  region.  It  was  bad  then,  but  business  Governor  Foster  has  become  weaithy.  from  the  Potomac  river  flats  seems  to  be  absolute- 
pow,  this  last  day  of  the  Summer  months,  it  is  For  eight  years  he  represented  his  district  in  ly  necessary  to  recovery,  and  the  physicians  do 
fearfully  worse.  For  nine  weeks  of  unparallel-  Congress,  and  we  now  regard  him  as  a  states-  not  deny  that  he  has  already  a  slight  malarial 
«d  heat  no  rain  has  fallen,  and  our  farming  man  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  men  in  the  fever. 

country  is  parched  as  it  has  not  before  been  iand.  He  is  a  man  of  warm  and  generous  im-  The  President  s  windows  look  directly  upon 
since  1854,  twenty-seven  years  ago.  Not  only  pulses,  and  has  been  a  true  friend  to  those  who  those  flats,  and  the  noisome  odor  is  plainly  per¬ 
is  the  pasturage  burnt  up,  but  many  wells  and  needed  his  assistance.  He  is  not  a  member  of  ceptible.  The  surgeons  have  ordered  all  the  win- 
springs  and  ail  the  smaller  brooks  are  dried  any  church,  though  in  his  earlier  life  he  was  a  dows  on  that  side  of  the  house  to  be  closed  as 
up,  and  many  families  have  to  obtain  water  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Meth-  mucli  as  possible,  and  the  only  air  admitted  to  the 
for  their  ordinary  household  supply  from  the  odist  brethren  in  Fostoria.  A  young  Methodist  Executive  Mansion  is  now  from  the  west,  east, 
deeper  wells  of  neighbors.  Cattle  and  all  farm  preacher  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  with  and  north.  The  fear  of  malaria  is  certainly  a 
stock  are  driven  here  and  there  for  watering,  whom  fj'oung  Foster  was  acquainted,  had  lost  vital  fact  in  the  President’s  case  now,  and  Dr. 
Corn  and  later  potatoes  are  an  almost  total  his  health.  He  was  without  means  and  in  a  Hamilton  said  on  Friday,  as  he  took  a  drive  in 
failure.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Parma  township,  distressed  condition.  Young  Foster  invited  the  neighborhood  of  the  flats,  that  the  President 
eight  miles  south  from  this  city,  in  May  plant-  him  to  his  own  home,  with  the  assurance  that  had  not  much  chance  to  live  in  such  an  atmos- 
ed  fifteen  bushels  of  potatoes  upon  two  acres  he  would  gladly  support  him  until  he  should  phere.  Tlio  risk  to  be  run  in  taking  the  President 
of  excellent  land,  expecting  to  harvest  a  crop  recover  his  health.  At  the  end  of  one  year  his  to  Long  Branch  does  not  seem  to  be  as  great  as 
of  at  least  three  hundred  bushels.  Last  week  health  was  fully  restored.  In  building  the  the  risk  of  allowing  him  to  remain  in  the  White 
he  “  dug  ”  them,  with  a  result  of  seven  bush-  Methodist  church  and  parsonage  in  Fostoria  House.  On  Saturday  night  the  President  vomited 
els,  most  of  them  too  small  for  table  use.  The  young  Foster  bore  a  greater  share  than  any  twice,  in  consequence  of  mucus  gathering  In  his 
corn  crop  consists  of  the  “blade,”  with  now  other  man.  He  married  a  Presbyterian  wife,  throat,  but  the  gastric  disturbance  did  not  serious- 
and  then  an  “ear,”  but  no  “full  corn  in  the  and  since  that  time  has  been  a  regular  at-  ly  affect  the  taking  of  nourishment  on  Sunday, 
ear.”  tendant  upon  Presbyterian  worship.  He  ab-  The  following  was  the  Sabbath  morning  bulletin 

We  feel  this  condition  all  the  more  from  the  stains  entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  of  the  surgeons:  “The  President  vomited  once 
fact  that  the  climate  of  Northern  Ohio  gener-  liquors,  and  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  late  last  evening  and  once  about  an  hour  after 
ally  carries  a  steady  hand,  atmospheric  ex-  high  office  which  he  now  holds.  midnight.  Notwithstanding  this  disturbance  he 

tremes  being  seidom  exiierienced.  But  now  Our  pastors  are  returning  from  their  several  slept  well  most  of  the  night,  and  this  morning  has 
our  farmers  are  ready  and  anxious  for  storms  vacations,  and  we  are  aii  giad  to  welcome  them  taken  food  by  the  mouth  without  nausea  and  has 
of  almost  any  character— winds,  hurricanes,  home.  As  misery  ioves  company  I  wiil  men-  retained  it.  His  pulse  is  somewhat  more  frequent, 
tornadoes,  cyclones,  and  euroclydon  itself,  if  tion  that  our  good  brother  Curtis  of  our  South  but  in  other  respects  his  condition  is  about  the 
they  would  only  bring  us  a  week  of  steady  rain,  church,  has  received  from  Marietta  the  degree  same  as  at  this  hour  yesterday.  Pulse,  108 ;  tem- 
But  Cleveland  people  bless  Lake  Erie,  for  it  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Young  brother  Ogden,  perature,  98.4;  respiration,  18.”  The  evening  re- 
every  day  gives  us  a  full  supply  of  as  excellent  the  able  assistant  to  Dr.  Mitchell  of  our  First  port  was  not  less  favorable.  It  stated  that  the 
water  as  can  anywhere  be  found.  All  that  we  church,  will  in  a  few  months  enter  the  Foreign  “  Pre.sident  has  passed  a  comfortable  day.  He  has 
want  for  household  purposes,  for  irrigating  missionary  field  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Laughlin,  late  taken  his  food  with  some  relish,  and  had  no  re¬ 
cur  streets,  lawns,  and  small  gardens,  and  for  assistant  to  Dr.  Pomeroy,  is  abqut  entering  the  turn  of  the  irritability  of  stomach  reported  in  the 
our  numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  service  of  our  Foreign  Board  in  China,  taking  morning’s  bulletin.  The  parotid  swelling  con- 
comes  to  us  at  small  cost.  Besides,  a  river  with  him  a  fair  daughter  of  our  good  brother  tinues  to  improve,  and  is  now  so  far  reduced  that 
fiows  through  the  middle  of  our  city,  not  quite  Johnson,  lay  preacher  at  Doan’s  Tabernacle.  the  contour  of  his  face  is  restored.  The  wound 
up  to  the  quality  of  that  w’hich  was  shown  to  Deacon  Moses  White  of  our  First  Baptist  shows  no  material  change.  The  rise  of  tempera- 
St.  John,  “clear  as  crystal,”  but  one  which  church,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  our  city,  ture  this  afternoon  has  been  very  slight,  but  his 
serv  es  many  valuable  purposes.  Yes,  I  bless  having  reached  his  ninety-first  year,  died  yes-  pulse  was  more  frequent  throughout  the  day  than 
God  for  Lake  Erie.  Once  I  was  deeply  preju-  terday.  yesterday  or  tlie  day  before,  and  he  showed  more 

diced  against  this  great  water.  My  first  ac-  fatigue  after  the  dressing.  Pulse,  110;  tempera- 

quaintance  vvith  it  was  when  its  white  caps  and  SHALL  THE  STNOD  BE  REFRESEHIATIYB !  ture,  99;  respiration,  18.” 

waves,  driven  by  fierce  winds,  tossed  the  steam-  it  has  been  suggested  that  to  ask  the  Pres-  Long  Branch  the  President  will  occupy  a 

er  on  which  I  was  a  most  miserable  passenger  byteries  to  take  action  on  the  question  whether  in  Mr.  Francklyn’s  cottage,  which  he  has  been 

up  and  down  and  every  way,  till  I  came  to  the  new  Synod  of  New  York  shall  be  a  rep-  offered  with  the  servants  and  cooks  of  the  Franck- 
hate  the  thought  of  water  and  to  sympathize  resentative  body,  and  if  so,  what  shall  l)e  the  family,  without  charge.  In  all  respects  It  Is 

with  the  feeling  which  Jonah  had  on  a  certain  basis  and  ratio  of  representation,  in  advance  of  jost  what  is  needed  for  the  use  of  the  President, 

occasion — “better  to  die  than  to  live.”  But  the  meeting  of  the  Synod,  is  liable  to  be  in-  his  family  and  the  attending  physicians, 

all  that,  with  subsequent  repetitions  of  the  terpreted  as  an  attempt  of  the  few  to  exert  an  From  the  White  House  to  the  Baltimore  and  Po- 

same  cruelties,  I  forgive  with  all  my  heart,  undue  influence  to  shape  the  action  of  the  Pres-  tomac  depot  the  President  will  be  taken  in  a  large 
though  I  can  never  forget.  Henceforth  let  no  byteries  and  accomplish  by  sharp  practice  a  covered  wagon,  over  a  smooth  pavement,  and  will 
one  speak  iil  of  Lake  Erie,  for  with  all  its  faults  desired  end.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous,  he  on  rubber  beds  filled  with  warm  water,  which 
it  is  a  fountain  of  life  to  hundreds  of  thou-  The  request  has  been  made  to  afford  the  best  ^ih  be  held  from  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  by  four 
sands.  possible  opportunity  for  all  the  Presbyteries  to  strong  men.  He  will  there  be  put  in  a  car  prepar- 

Last  Saturday  was  to  us  a  most  sorrowful  the  subject  a  careful  consideration  when  ®d  for  his  comfort,  and  the  train  will  have  the 
day .  for  the  news  from\^ashington  left  us  but  they  have  a  full  meeting  If  as  has  been  pro-  right  of  way  to  its  destination,  all  others  being 

the  faintest  hope  that  our  beloved  President  posed  there  be  no  agreement  as  to  the  mem-  stopped.  Orders  hav^e  been  issued  to  carry  out 

would  live  through  the  following  day.  The  at-  bership  of  Synod  at  its  first  meeting,  but  all  the  the  following  arrangement :  When  the  day  and 
tending  physicians  had  come  to  regard  the  jq23  ministers  and  an  elder  from  each  of  the  hour  of  the  departure  of  the  train  is  known  a  mes- 
case  as  hopeless.  All  others  were  in  despair  753  churches  belonging  to  the  home  Pres-  ^dl  be  sent  along  the  entire  road,  stopping 
of  his  life,  except  his  ever  hopeful  and  loving  byteries,  may  assert  the  right  to  seats,  and  freight  trains  that  may  be  on  the  road.  Fas- 
wife.  Sunday  was  a  day  of  prayer  that  his  jben  after  the  Synod  has  voted  upon  the  above  senger  conductors  will  at  each  station  receive  an 
precious  life  might  be  spared,  and  now  we  are  questions  they  be  acted  upon  by  the  Presbyte-  order  either  to  stop  or  proceed  to  the  next  sta- 
trustingthat  “man’s  extremity  was  God’s  op-  ries  (which  have  adjourned  to  meet  at  Utica  for  tio®-  where  the  subsequent  movements  of  their 
portunity.”  Once  more  we  are  rejoicing  in  the  (-bat  purpose),  it  is  certain  that  the  voice  of  the  trains  must  be  governed  by  the  orders  there  await- 
prospect  of  his  recovery,  though  our  new  hopes  Presbyteries  will  be  very  feebly  heard.  Some  h^g  them.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the  President 
are  not  unmingled  with  fears.  In  God  is  our  have  no  quorum  present ;  others  very  few  being  disturbed  by  any  jarring  or  disagreeable 
only  trust.  more;  and  every  one  knows  that  during  the  noise.  The  .surgeons  believe  the  removal  can  be 


SHALL  THE  STNOD  BE  REFRESENTATITB ! 


At  Long  Branch  the  President  will  occupy  a 


only  trust. 


You  must  allow  the  people  of  Cleveland  and  goggions  of  Synod  is  a  very  unfavorable  time  I  made  without  any  serious  drawback ;  and  if  it  be¬ 
lts  immediate  neighborhood  to  feel  special  in-  presbyteries  to  do  business.  j  comes  necessary  during  the  trip  the  train  will  be 


terest  in  all  things  that  concern  President  Gar-  ijbe  power  to  control  this  matter  is  in  the  stopped  in  the  open  country,  and  the  President 
field.  Here  he  was  born,  and  here,  except  presbyteries.  The  existing  Synods  can  only  given  such  rest  as  he  may  require, 
when  absent  in  his  country’s  service,  all  his  gjyg  advice.  The  new  Synod  will  be  what  the  PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  TTFflT'flr 

days  have  been  passed.  His  case  with  us  is  an  presbyteries  make  it.  Why  should  they  wait  ■  1  >  u  1,  i  a  j  u  m 

exception  to  the  general  rule-“  without  honor  ^eets  before  they  fully  discuss  and  de-  ®  health  h^  mproved  and  she  will 

in  his  own  country”;  for  people  here,  disagree-  uberately  decide  all  questions  involved  in  it?  Autumn  and  Winter  with  her  son  in 

ing  as  they  may  on  all  other  matters,  honor  there  is  a  general  agreement,  it  will  be  tt  n  _*•  •  -Mt  4.  v 

James  A.  Garfield.  We  know  that  at  present  g^own  by  their  action ;  if  there  is  not,  then  the  L 

he  belongs  to  the  whole  country.  Still  we  feel  gynods  may  be  called  upon  to  act  Kenyon  College  with  S16,000 

somewhat  as  did  the  men  of  Judah  when  they  ^  ig  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  exact  sit-  f  scholarships. 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS^^ 
Mrs.  Lincoln’s  health  has  Improved,  and  she  will 


somewhat  as  did  the  men  of  Judah  when  they 


The  Hon.  Henry  B.  Curtis  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio,  has  presented  Kenyon  College  with  $16,000 
for  the  endowment  of  scholarships. 

The  will  of  the  late  George  Cummings  of  Med- 
fleld.  Mass.,  bequeaths  $1,000  to  the  public  library 


replied  to  the  men  of  Israel  in  the  dispute  as  nation.  Whether  we  shall  have  but  one  Synod  ^  ^  1  ‘"[•k 

to  the  right  of  each  in  David-“  Because  the  m  the  State  or  not,  is  not  an  open  question.  bequeaths  $1,000  to  the  public  library 

king  is  near  of  kin  to  us.”  We  have  been  Before  the  next  Assembly  meets  there  will  be  and  $4  000  to  the  Bap  ist  society  of  that  place, 
deeply  touched  by  the  longings  of  the  Presi-  but  one;  the  present  Synod  wili  have  ceased  to  months  receipts  at  the  Boston  Custom 

dent  to  be  removed  to  his  old  home  and  to  the  Whether  this  action  was  wise  or  not,  amounted  to  $2,313,194,  an  increase  of  $348,- 

associations  of  his  old  friends  in  Mentor  and  in  tjme  wiil  show ;  it  was  certainly  remarkably  over  August,  1880. 

Cleveland.  The  White  House,  towards  which  popular.  Twenty-two  of  our  Presbyteries  vot-  ^  dwelling- 

so  many  aspiring  statesmen  iook  with  longing  ,0^  the  Overture  to  consolidate  the  Synods;  bouses  in  that  city  are  scarce,  and  rents  are  ad- 
eyes,  Is  now  nothing  to  the  President  compared  against  it.  The  two  foreign  Presbyte-  ^be  Fall  demand, 

with  the  homely  modes  of  his  former  life.  ^ies,  Oroomiah  and  Siam,  did  not  vote.  The  immense  raft  of  logs,  1,400  feet  long  and  64 

Excuse  me  for  alluding  briefly  to  my  person-  Presbyteries  that  voted  against  it,  contain-  $45,000,  which  left  Gowanus  on  the 

al  acquaintance  with  the  President.  It  hap-  127  ministers,  an  average  of  25  each.  The  Saturday  morning  of  August,  in  tow  of  the 

pened  to  be  my  fortune  to  hold  the  office  of  Su-  twenty-two  Presbyteries  that  voted  for  it,  con-  ®‘®^°‘®'’  Pearson,  arrived  at  Boston  safely 

perintendent  of  Public  Education  in  Ohio  for  tained  896,  an  average  of  40.  It  is  difficult  to  Thursday. 

six  years.  While  thus  engaged,  I  first  heard  of  conceive  how  so  great  a  change  could  be  made  ®®P*-  ^  ^’'®  stations 

Mr.  Garfield  as  the  principal  of  the  school  es-  ,„ith  such  general  concurrence.  It  Is  entitled  *^®  ^®'^  '^®'’®®y  '^®”'®  ®P®”®‘^ 

tablished  by  the  Disciples  in  Hiram,  a  few  ^  j^ir  trial,  and  will  doubtless  receive  it  Telephonic  connection  between  the  stations  isanx- 
miles  southeast  from  Cleveland.  Soon  after-  mu,  n„c„HoTm  before  im  -vre  it  He«ir.,ble  to  ^sbed  for.  There  were  forty  wrecks  on  the 


miles  southeast  from  Cleveland.  Soon  after-  questions  before  us  are.  Is  it  desirable  to  '^^®''®  '^®"®  the 

wards  It  came  in  my  way  to  spend  a  day  in  as-  ^ave  a  Synod  in  this  State,  meeting  annually,  '^®’'®®y  ®®“®* 

sisting  at  a  Teachers’  Institute  in  Solon,  not  a  possible  membership  of  1781  ?  Is  it  ex-  Nebraska  is  trying  a  high  license  law :  $1,000  in 
far  from  Hiram.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  pedient  to  meet  and  organize  without  making  ^0,000  inhabitants  and  $500  in  smaller 

Institute  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  said  provision  for  a  less  number,  who  shall  equit-  '^be  courts  have  declared  the  law  valid  in 

“We  will  commence  with  a  prayer  by  the  Eev.  abiy  represent  the  Presbyteries  of  the  State—  ®P^^  *be  objection  that  it  is  intended  not  to 
Mr.  Garfield.”  I  looked  at  him  as  he  rose  and  t^e  most  distant  equally  with  those  in  the  im-  ™*®®  but  to  prevent  liquor  selling, 

took  his  position,  and  heard  him,  not  thinking  mediate  vicinity  of  Utica  ?  Is  the  basis  and  Grace  Greenwood  (Mrs.  Lippincott)  writes  from 
or  perhaps  caring  whether  I  should  ever  hear  or  ratio  recommended  at  Buffalo  the  most  satis-  London  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  that  she  is  a 
see  him  again.  One  year  from  that  time  there  factory,  all  things  considered,  that  can  be  invalid,  suffering  severely  and  very  frequently 
came  to  Columbus  from  Northeastern  Ohio  adopted  ?  If  not,  who  has  a  better  to  propose  ?  from  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis.  The  asthma 
three  young  men  who  are  now  held  in  honor  jjq  wishes  to  stifle  debate,  to  crowd  his  own  which  she  hoped  to  get  rid  of  by  going  abroad  still 
throughout  the  land.  One  of  them  was  James  views  upon  anybody  else,  to  manipulate  the  oppresses  her,  though  in  a  less  violent  form  than 
Monroe  from  Lorain  county.  Professor  of  Rhet-  presbyteries  into  an  acceptance  of  a  plan  pre-  at  home. 

oric  and  English  Literature  in  Oberlin  College,  pared  for  them.  The  earnest  desire  is  univer-  The  Rev.  George  B.  Vosburgh,  formerly  of  the 
He  remained  in  the  Senate  for  four  years,  and  have  the  most  free  and  full  expression  of  Madison-avenue  Baptist  Church,  Jersey  City,  who 

then  for  several  years  was  Consul  at  Rio  Janei-  opinion  from  all  quarters,  and  the  wisest  and  was  accused  about  four  years  ago  of  having  tried 
ro,  and  then  for  twelve  years  Member  of  Con-  results  reached  by  the  action  of  the  Pres-  to  poison  his  wife,  was  married  at  AMington, 
gress.  He  declined  further  service  in  that  byteries  and  the  Synod.  Joseph  R.  Page.  Mass.,  last  week  to  Miss  Florence  L.  Learned, 

body,  and  a  few  weeks  since  had  the  offer  of  He  was  divorced  from  his  first  wife  two  years  ago, 

the  presidency  of  a  prominent  Western  col-  and  now  lives  in  Chicago. 

lege.  He  is  now  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  eumnt  A  letter  written  in  Virginia  in  March,  1864,  by 

is  in  all  respects  fit  for  and  worthy  of  the  high-  - 4.^ -  Hamilton  Abeel,  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army,  ad- 

est  office  in  the  land.  Another  Indian  Massacre. — On  Saturday  news  dressed  to  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Abeel,  at  Bound 

Another  of  this  trio  was  Jacob  D.  Cox  from  received  that  a  terrible  massacre  had  taken  Lake,  Saratoga  county,  reached  its  destination 
Trumbull  County,  a  young  lawyer  in  Warren,  place  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Fort  Apache,  last  week.  The  missive  contained  a  daguerrotype 
Gov.  Dennison  appointed  him  one  of  the  three  Arizona,  General  Carr  and  his  soldiers  having  been  of  the  sender,  and  both  it  and  the  letter  were  in 
Brigadier  Generals  assigned  to  Ohio,  under  tined  by  the  White  Mountain  Indians— one  hun-  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  delay  of 
the  first  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  seventy-  dred  and  ten  men  and  seven  officers  in  all.  The  over  seventeen  years  is  supposed  to  have  been 
five  thousand  men.  He  was  promoted  to  the  officers  must  be  General  Carr,  Captain  Henly,  Lieu-  caused  by  the  seizure  of  the  mail  bag  by  the  rebels. 
Major  Generalship,  and  served  with  distinction  tenants  Carter,  Gordon,  Stanton,  Omes,  and  Dr.  General  William  M.  Gregg  of  Elmira,  N.Y.,|died 
throughout  the  war.  He  afterwards  served  as  McCreery.  TheWhite  Mountain  Indians’ Reserva-  last  Friday  in  Tunkhannock,  Penn.,  aged  about 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  President  tion  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  north  of  sixty.  He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  best 
Grant,  then  served  a  term  as  Governor  of  our  wilcox,  near  the  New  Mexican  line.  The  tribe  families  in  Chemung  county,  and  sheriff  of  the 
State,  and  afterwards  as  Member  of  Congress,  numbers  about  fifteen  hundred  in  all.  They  can  county  in  1852.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
and  is  now  a  lawyer  of  distinction  in  Cincinnati,  muster  four  hundred  warriors.  This  is  the  only  General  Gregg  raised  and  commanded  the  famous 
The  other  one  of  the  three  came  from  Por-  tribe  of  Apaches  which  have  not  been  whipped  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth  Regiment  of  Now 
tage  County,  became  a  General  in  the  Army,  into  subjection.  They  were  moved  in  1876  into  York  Volunteers,  and  was  breveted  brigadier- 
Member  of  Congress,  United  States  Senator  the  San  Carlos  Reservation,  but  were  recalled  and  general  for  gallant  conduct  at  Petersburg,  in 
and  President  of  the  United  States.  These  returned  to  their  old  hunting-grounds,  where  they  April,  1864. 

three,  all  from  one  corner  of  the  Reserve,  were  have  been  ever  since.  The  immediate  occasion  of  The  Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Franconia,  N.  H., 
a  very  respectable  lot  of  Buckeye  boys.  the  massacre  is  given  by  Mickey  Free,  an  Indian  have  changed  the  name  of  Haystack  Mountain  in 

While  he  was  in  Columbus  I  became  inti-  who  was  at  the  fight,  and  who  says  that  a  medicine-  their  town  to  Mount  Garfield.  The  mountain  was 
mately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Garfield,  and  man  was  arrested  by  a  lieutenant,  supposed  to  bo  known  sixty  years  ago  as  Moose  Mountain,  Mount 
from  that  day  to  this  have  known  him  well.  A  Cruse.  The  medicine-man’s  brother  said  “You  Lafayette  being  then  called  the  Great  Haystack, 
more  unpretentious,  simple-mannered  man  I  shall  not  arrest  my  brother,”  and  killed  Cruse.  After  Mr.  Lincoln’s  assassination  the  mountain 
have  never  known,  and  I  love  him  for  what  he  The  troops  then  killed  the  medicine-man.  The  “ext  south  of  Lafayette  was  named  Mount  Lin- 
is,  for  what  he  has  accomplished  for  his  coun-  enlisted  scouts,  who  were  close  to  the  troops,  then  coin.  Mount  Garfield  has  long  been  famous  as 
try,  and  for  what  he  suffers.  poured  their  fire  into  them,  killing  most  of  the  ^he  most  symmetrical  of  the  White  Mountain 

Our  Governor  (Charles  Foster),  the  particu-  officers  and  a  great  many  men.  Then  the  mas-  group  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
lar  friend  and  adviser  of  President  Garfield,  is  gacre  took  place.  A  few  of  the  soldiers  got  away,  higher  peaks. 

a  candidate  for  rejection.  I  think  that  his  holding  together  and  trying  to  fight  their  way  back  Livingston  Waddell,  one  of  the  oldest  phy- 

admini^tration  of  our  State  government  has  on  to  Fort  Apache,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  all  sicians  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  died  at  Lexing- 
the  whole  been  excellent.  Many  years  ago  his  must  have  been  killed,  from  the  number  stated  by  to“>  -^“g-  16-  He  was  born  in  Eastern  Virginia, 
father  went  into  the  woods  of  Seneca  county  the  Indians.  There  is  great  excitement  in  all  that  was  eighty-two  years  old.  He  married  Miss 
and  established  a  store  for  general  merchan-  region,  and  three  companies  from  the  First  Caval-  Estelle  of  Augusta,  and  leaves  a  numerous  family, 
dising,  and  by  diligent  attention  to  business  ry  (Major  Sanford  commanding)  and  six  compa-  Among  his  daughters  living  are  the  wives  of  Eev. 
accumulated  property.  When  his  son  became  nies  of  the  Eighth  Infantry  (Lieutenant-Colonel  ThomasL.Preston,D.D.,ofRiohmond,Bev.Wil- 
of  age  it  was  the  father  s  wish  that  he  should  Wilkins  commanding)  have  left  the  Department  Ham  W.  Houston,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Pratt  of  Ken- 
become  his  business  partner.  The  young  man  of  California  for  the  Department  of  Arizona.  La-  tucky.  His  sons  are  Messrs.  Edward  L.  Waddell 
replied  that  he  would  gladly  do  so  on  the  con-  ^  intelligence  is  that  only  seven  soldiers  were  ot  St.  Louis,  and  Harry  and  James  H.  Waddell  of 
dition  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  be  killed  after  a  three  hours’  fight.  Kentucky. 


Mr.  John  W.  Garrett,  President  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  has  announced  his 
intention  of  presenting  the  city  of  Baltimore  with 
a  bronze  fountain,  to  cost  at  least  $20,000.  The 
fountain  is  being  designed  in  Paris,  and  the  artist 
has  been  instructed  to  make  it  the  handsomest  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  erected  in  Mount 
Vernon  place,  near  Washington’s  monument,  and 
near  Mr.  Garrett’s  mansion. 

Miss  Alice  Tilton,  second  daughter  of  Theodore 
Tilton,  was  married  on  July  4,  at  Stuttgart,  Ger¬ 
many,  where  for  several  years  she  has  been  study¬ 
ing  art,  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Gardin  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  who  for  some  time  has  been  attached  to  one 
of  the  Stuttgart  banks.  Two  daughters  of  Mr. 
Tilton  have  been  married  in  Europe  to  Southern 
men,  Miss  Florence  being  the  wife  of  a  New  Or¬ 
leans  gentleman  now  residing  in  London.  Mrs. 
Gardin  and  her  husband  will  return  to  this  coun¬ 
try  this  Fall  with  Theodore  Tilton,  who  is  now  in 
Europe,  and  will  reside  in  Chicago. 

Linn  Boyd,  when  he  first  began  to  canvass  his 
district  in  Kentucky  for  Congress,  always  carried 
his  fiddle  with  him,  and  made  very  indifferent 
speeches  to  the  people  in  the  daytime,  but  played 
the  fiddle,  greatly  to  their  admiration,  for  their 
dances  at  night.  This  accomplishment  sent  him 
to  Congress  when  he  was  in  blank  ignorance  on  al¬ 
most  every  subject  with  which  a  representative 
should  be  conversant,  but  thirty  years  at  Washing¬ 
ton  educated  him,  and  he  rose,  step  by  step,  till 
at  the  close  he  became  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  from  1851  to  1853. 

Colonel  J.  E.  Peyton,  of  the  Yorktown  Centenni¬ 
al  Association,  has  received  a  letter  from  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Bochambeau  stating  that  he  and  Mme. 
Rochambeau  expect  to  embark  at  Havre  for  Amer¬ 
ica  on  the  24th,  and  that  they  will  probably  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  staff  officer  of  M.  Gr6vy,  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  a  delegation  of  six  persons 
representing  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a 
military  delegation  composed  of  one  general  of¬ 
ficer  and  two  or  three  aides-de-camp  of  different 
grades,  a  naval  delegation  composed  of  one  vice 
admiral  and  two  or  three  staff  officers,  a  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  composed  of 
several  of  the  best  artists  and  designers  of  France, 
and  a  number  of  the  family  of  Lafayette,  who  will 
be  invited  to  join  the  delegations.  The  French 
West  India  squadron  will  escort  the  delegations, 
which  will  be  under  the  general  charge  of  M. 
Outrey,  the  French  Minister  at  Washington.  The 
celebration  begins  Oct.  18. 

“The  Pioneer  Monthly”  is  the  title  of  a  hand¬ 
some,  large,  double  column  quarto  of  28  pages, 
the  first  number  of  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
Geo.  W.  Mason,  at  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  Its  chief  object 
is  to  set  forth  the  early  history  of  the  settlement 
of  Western  New  York,  within  the  Holland  Pur¬ 
chase  and  Gorham  Tract.  It  will  give  full  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  pioneer  and  historical 
societies  of  the  region,  and  sketches  of  early  In¬ 
dian  occupation  and  pre-hlstoric  remains,  together 
with  whatever  is  of  interest  to  the  early  settlers 
and  their  descendants.  The  first  number  for  Au¬ 
gust  contains  the  address  of  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Hus¬ 
bands  of  Rochester,  on  The  Philosophy  of  Pio¬ 
neer  Life,  delivered  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Livingston  County  Pioneer  Association. 
The  field  for  this  publication  is  ample,  and  the 
number  issued  gives  promise  that  it  will  be  well 
worked.  It  is  deserving  of  a  large  subscription 
list,  and  is  likely  to  receive  it.  $1.50  a  year. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Last  week  the  Republican  State  Committee  met 
at  the  Fifth-avenue  Hotel,  ex-Senator  Platt  pre¬ 
siding  in  place  of  Vice-President  Arthur,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  the  State  Convention  in  this  city 
Oct.  5th. 

The  American  Institute  Fair  opens  at  the  Rink 
Sept.  14th.  A  largo  number  of  new  inventions  will 
be  exhibited.  Mr.  Hull,  the  General  Superintend¬ 
ent,  is  now  actively  at  work,  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  decorators  and  painters.  Music  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  by  the  Ninth  Regiment  Band  every  afternoon 
and  evening. 

The  Apprentices’  Library,  at  No.  18  East  Six¬ 
teenth  street,  was  reopened  on  Monday.  It  was 
founded  in  1820  for  the  use  of  mechanics’  appren¬ 
tices.  Recently  it  was  thrown  open  to  any  em¬ 
ployed  woman,  and  is  largely  patronized  by  the 
public  school  teachers.  There  were  8,247  readers 
last  year,  and  160,000  volumes  were  circulated. 
Of  this  large  circulation  among  so  many  readers, 
only  forty  books  were  lost.  This  library  is  free 
to  its  members,  and  allows  any  one  to  take  the 
books  to  his  home,  requiring  only  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  responsible  resident  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Henry  Holterman  of  Stapleton,  Staten  Island, 
was  shot  in  the  right  groin  some  time  ago  by  acci¬ 
dentally  springing  a  trap  which  he  had  set  for 
thieves.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  surgeons 
to  extract  the  bullet,  but  without  success.  Mr. 
Holterman  recently  discovered  a  lump  under  the 
skin  on  the  right  side,  and  using  a  pocket-knife, 
made  an  incision  and  found  the  bullet. 

Ex-Secretary  of  State  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  who  was 
one  of  the  American  delegates  to  the  International 
Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  reached  this  city  on 
the  4th.  Mr.  Evarts  states  that  one  good  result  of 
the  conference  was  that  the  representatives  of 
other  nations  were  convinced  that  in  the  advocacy 
of  bi-metallism  the  United  States  did  not  seek  to 
achieve  a  selfish  result  for  the  benefit  of  this 
country  alone,  but  that  we  are  working  for  the 
general  good.  They  also  learned  that  we  expect 
a  large  share,  and  a  constantly  increasing  share,  in 
the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  world. 

Last  Saturday  ex-Oollector  E.  A.  Merritt  sailed 
for  London  to  assume  his  duties  as  Consul-General 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  Friday  evening  be¬ 
fore  he  was  presented  with  a  pleasant  testimonial 
of  regard  from  his  former  associates  and  subordi¬ 
nates  in  the  Custom  House,  consisting  of  a  hand¬ 
some  gold  watch  and  chain,  valued  at  about  $600, 
and  said  to  have  been  contributed  in  voluntary  $1 
subscriptions,  no  one  being  allowed  to  contribute 
more  than  that  sum. 

Controller  Campbell  has  made  his  report  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Finance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  1st. 
The  total  funded  debt  of  the  city,  except  revenue 
bonds  issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes,  amounted 
on  July  31st,  1881,  to  $135,100,907.07.  This  debt  is 
to  be  increased  in  the  erection  of  works  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  water  supply,  now  in  progress,  which  will 
cost  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  for  the 
proposed  new  aqueduct,  which  will  cost  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  more. 

The  old  Washington  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Battery  Place,  is  to  be  torn  down 
and  a  handsome  ten-story  building  put  in  its  place. 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  has  bought  the  property.  The 
old  hotel  which  must  give  way  to  the  march  of 
modern  improvement  is  of  great  historical  inter¬ 
est,  and  was  built  in  1742.  Previous  to  1742  the 
site  was  occupied  by  a  tavern  which  had  been  built 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Pieter  Kocks,  whose 
wife  kept  it  long  after  his  death.  Pieter  Kocks 
was  an  officer  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  a  fighter' 
in  the  Indian  war  of  1693.  The  present  house 
when  built  was  a  copy  of  that  of  the  British  am¬ 
bassador  at  Lisbon,  and  all  its  plans  were  sent 
here  from  the  Portuguese  capital.  It  was  built, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  William  L.  Stone, 
by  Sir  Peter  (afterward  Admiral)  Warren,  K.  C.  B. 
It  was  considered  at  the  time  it  was  built  one  of 
the  finest  mansions  in  the  country.  One  of  its 
rooms  was  a  famous  banqueting  room,  and  was 
used  on  all  great  occasions.  After  the  British 
forces  captured  New  York  city,  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  it  was  occupied  successively  by  such 
distinguished  British  commanders  as  Sir  William 
Howe,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  Sir  Guy  Carlton,  af- 
:  terward  Lord  Dorchester.  Major  Andre,  who  was 
1  in  the  family  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  his  aid 


wont  from  this  house  on  his  fateful  journey  up  the 
Hudson  river  to  meet  Benedict  Arnold.  Here  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  met  his  generals  for  the  last  time 
before  retiring  to  private  life. 

CASUALTIES. 

The  severe  drouth  was  partially  broken  last 
Thursday  by  heavy  showers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  not  until  field  and  bush  fires  had 
done  great  damage.  At  Kingston,  Ontario,  navi¬ 
gation  was  considerably  interfered  with  by  the 
smoke,  the  density  of  which  led  to  the  detention 
of  the  steamers  Magnet  and  Sparta,  of  the  Royal 
Mail  Line,  both  bound  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Many  families  in  Pembroke  were  rendered  desti¬ 
tute  by*  the  burning  of  their  houses  and  barns. 
At  Washington  the  month  was  the  hottest  and 
driest  August  since  1872.  The  mean  temperature 
was  76.4,  and  in  August,  1872,  the  average  was 
79.6.  The  rainfall  last  month  was  only  1.07  Inches. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  great  quantities  of 
rain  have  fallen  during  the  last  three  weeks.  In 
eighteen  hours  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  per 
acre  fell  at  Darlington  in  Durham.  The  hope  that 
half  a  crop  would  be  saved  has  been  abandoned, 
and  it  is  believed  the  year  will  be  as  disastrous  to 
the  farmer  as  1879,  when  the  harvest  was  the 
worst  ever  known. 

On  Thursday  a  benzine  vat  in  Jones  &  Chambers’ 
Fat  Rendering  establishment  of  this  city  demo¬ 
lished  a  number  of  sheds  and  buried  several  of  the 
workmen  in  the  ruins.  Two  were  killed. 

Slerraville,  Cal.,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
August  31,  at  a  loss  of  $300,000. 

One  day  last  week  a  boy  and  girl  named  Ander¬ 
son,  aged  twelve  and  eight  respectively,  while 
bathing  In  a  lake  near  Deal  Beach,  New  Jersey, 
stepped  into  a  deep  hole  and  sank.  The  accident 
was  seen  by  Charles  White,  the  thlrteen-year-old 
son  of  Russell  White,  the  famous  life  saver  of  the 
New  Jersey  coast,  who  rowed  quickly  to  where  he 
saw  the  children  sink,  and  seizing  both  of  them, 
kept  their  heads  above  water  until  the  parents  of 
the  children,  who  were  on  the  shore,  went  to  his 
assistance. 

A  farmer  living  near  Quebec  had  trouble  with  a 
balky  horse,  and  In  order  to  break  the  animal  of 
the  habit,  lit  a  fire  under  him.  So  determined 
was  the  horse  not  to  move,  that  he  maintained  his 
place,  and  was  so  badly  burned  that  he  died.  The 
owner  attempted  to  save  him,  but  was  unable  to 
start  the  poor  animal  from  the  fire. 

Captain  Thomas  O.  Serlldge,  in  charge  of  the 
torpedo  station  at  Newport,  has  made  an  official 
report  to  the  Navy  Department  in  reference  to  the 
cause  of  the  recent  disaster  by  which  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Edes  and  Lieutenant  Spalding  lost 
their  lives.  The  two  officers  after  planting  their 
torpedo  and  finding  that  it  was  leaky,  took  it  up 
after  outtting  the  wires,  but  failed  to  break 
the  shore  connection.  In  planting  the  new  tor¬ 
pedo,  being  in  a  hurry,  they  pulled  out  and 
took  up  the  wire  from  the  water  and  connect¬ 
ed  it  —  supposing  the  connection  was  broken. 
Lieutenant- Commander  Caldwell  supposing,  as 
should  have  been  the  case,  that  the  connections 
were  broken,  joined  this  connection  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  building.  The  terrible  result  followed. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  that  could  be  taken, 
and  the  calamity  arose  from  a  train  of  incidents 
that  now  seem  impossible  to  have  happened.  A 
court  of  Inquiry  has  been  ordered  by  Secretary 
Hunt. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railroad  Company  has  12,- 
000  men  at  work,  is  building  about  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  a  day,  and  has  1,140  miles  to  construct. 

The  surrender  of  the  second  zone  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  ceded  to  Greece  has  begun.  The  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  accepted  an  offer  from  a  French  com¬ 
pany  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  connecting 
the  old  kingdom  with  the  territory  recently  ceded 
from  Turkey. 

On  Thursday  a  fire  in  Cheapslde,  London,  de¬ 
stroyed  three  warehouses,  and  swept  Broad  street 
between  Cheapslde  and  Watling  street.  The  to¬ 
tal  loss  Is  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Seventeen 
steam-engines,  besides  the  hydrants,  were  engag¬ 
ed  before  the  fire  was  brought  under  control.  The 
fire  was  caused  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  a  wine 
and  spirit  store. 

Bishop  Nulty  of  Meath,  Ireland,  has  written  to 
Mr.  Parnell,  stating  that  although  the  Land  Bill  is 
incomplete,  it  ought  to  have  a  fair  trial.  The 
Bishop  advises  the  electors  of  Tyrone  County  to 
reject  Mr.  Dickson,  the  Whig  candidate  for  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament.  If  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  bishops  would  advocate  this  course  of 
Bishop  Nulty,  the  land  troubles  would  be  substan¬ 
tially  ended. 

News  is  received  from  Honolulu  that  the  island 
of  Hilo,  Sandwich  Islands,  was,  two  weeks  ago,  in 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  lava  from  the  vol¬ 
cano  Mauna  Loa.  The  lava  was  moving  at  the  rate 
of  a  sixteenth  of  a  mile  daily,  and  was  slowly  ad¬ 
vancing  on  the  town  of  Hilo,  which  would  shortly 
be  ovenvhelmed.  There  was  great  consternation 
among  the  people,  who  were  fleeing  from  the  ap¬ 
proaching  destruction. 

There  is  considerable  sickness  among  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  workmen,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  town 
are  overcrowded.  Several  deaths  have  occurred, 
and  the  Canal  physicians  have  not  yet  acquired 
skill  in  treating  isthmus  fevers,  as  have  the  local 
physicians  of  any  standing.  They  generally  find 
their  patients  in  an  advanced  fever  condition  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  under  medical  care.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  superiors  on  the  line  are  in¬ 
disposed  to  permit  ,the  men  to  leave  their  posts 
until  absolutely  unable  to  work  longer,  and  then 
ensues  the  delay  in  transporting  the  sick  men  to 
the  hospital. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  recently  issued  a  decree  commanding  its 
subjects  to  abstain  from  shaving  the  head  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  days.  Detected  in  the  act 
of  disobeying  this  arbitrary  injunction,  nearly 
sixty  persons  in  the  city  of  Foochow  alone  were 
sentenced  to  receive  a  castigation  with  bamboo 
rods,  and  to  pay  a  fine  amounting  to  about  $6.25 
apiece.  Before  liberation  the  heads  of  the  offend¬ 
ers  were  carefully  painted  and  varnished,  as  a 
warning  to  other  rebelliously  inclined  citizens. 

Last  Thursday  night  there  was  a  fatal  affray  be¬ 
tween  a  party  of  men  and  the  police  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Pomeroy  in  Millstreet,  a  to>vn  in  the  County 
Cork,  twenty  miles  from  Killarney,  Ireland.  The 
police  made  a  descent  on  the  house  while  raiders 
were  searching  it  for  arms.  The  men  fired  on  the 
police,  one  of  whom  was  fatally  wounded.  An¬ 
other  party  of  police  then  arrived,  and  fired  on 
the  raiders,  killing  immediately  a  farmer’s  son 
named  Hickey,  who  had  strayed  on  to  Pomeroy’s 
premises  when  returning  home  drunk.  He  receiv¬ 
ed  a  bullet  in  the  temple  and  a  charge  of  buckshot 
in  the  side.  Three  of  the  raiders  were  wounded, 
and  four  persons  have  been  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  affair. 

The  Union  mail  steamer  Teuton,  with^  two  hun¬ 
dred  souls  on  board,  including  passengers  and 
crew,  has  been  wrecked  near  Quoin  Point.  The 
British  corvette  Dido  has  proceeded  to  the  scene 
of  the  wreck.  The  Teuton  arrived  at  Cape  Town 
from  England  last  week,  on  Monday,  landed  some 
and  embarked  other  passengers,  and  proceeded  on 
her  voyage  to  Algoa  Bay  and  other  ports.  Quoin 
Point  is  near  Algoa  Bay,  and  is  the  scene  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  wreck  of  a  Union  mail  steamer.  The  dis¬ 
patch  from  Cape  Town  states  that  the  steamer  had 
on  board  147  passengers  and  a  crew  of  80  persons, 
and  not  less  than  125  perished.  The  vessel  struck 
a  rock,  but  floated  off,  and  was  in  the  act  of  put¬ 
ting  back  to  port  when  she  sank. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

In  lassitude. 

I  have  used  Horsford’a  Acid  Phosphate  with 
good  success  in  lassitude  and  enervation. 

Venice,  Ill.  C.  S.  Yourbbe,  M.D. 


Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  Is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritious  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
Ufo-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabo  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York.  _  • 

Too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  against  the  use  of  Impure  or  sour  milk, 
always  a  fruitful  source  of  cholera  infantum  and  Sum¬ 
mer  complaint.  All  artificial  foods  for  children,  requir¬ 
ing  milk  in  their  preparation,  are  open  to  this  objection. 
Nestle’s  Milk  Food  is  the  only  food  known  to  us  requir¬ 
ing  only  water,  and  which  can  be  used  from  birth  to  ex¬ 
treme  old  age.  Ask  your  family  physician  about  it  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  country  or  seashore. 


MEMORANDA  CONCERNING 

GOVERNMENT  BONDS. 

A  Valttable  Hand  Book  fob  Inybstobs. 

Contains  not  only  all  the  information  about 
Government  Bonds  which  investors  or  the  public 
can  desire,  but  also  chapters  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  with  directions  for  buying  and  selling  in 
the  New  York  market  all  kinds  of  securities. 

Tables  giving  the  progress  of  the  United  States, 
1830-80,  in  population.  Imports  and  exports,  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  railroads,  telegraphs,  etc., 
etc.,  are  added ;  also  notes  on  Gold  and  Silver, 
giving 

A.  The  present  monetary  standard  of  the  Na¬ 
tions  of  the  World. 

B.  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  world 
from  1492  to  date. 

C.  The  Consumption  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

D.  The  Stock  of  Silver  now  in  the  world. 

E.  The  Relative  Value  of  Gold  to  Silver. 

F.  Minute  of  the  Standard  of  the  United  States. 

0.  The  Value  of  Foreign  Coins  in  United  States 

Money. 

Sent  Post-paid  on  Application. 

Investors  can  obtain  Government  Bonds  at  our 
office,  in  any  sum  at  current  market  rates,  with¬ 
out  any  expense  for  commissions. 

We  attend  to  all  the  details  of  registering  bonds, 
and  will  furnish,  at  request,  the  proper  blank 
powers  of  attorney  for  assigning  and  transferring 
bonds  and  collecting  interest. 

Our  long  experience  in  handling  Government 
Bonds,  and  our  large  and  constant  dealings,  enable 
us  to  offer  the  best  and  most  favorable  terms  to 
our  customers.  Every  detail  of  the  business  is 
systematically  arranged  and  has  our  personal 
supervision. 

FISK  &  HATCH, 

5  Nassau  Stbbbt,  New  Yobk. 


i^onri?  mXf  33u0fneie{s« 

New  York,  Monday,  Sept  5,  1881. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  gain  of 
$1,547,925  in  reserve,  which  now  stands  at  $1,020,- 
100  deficiency,  against  $5,679,400  surplus  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  $3,183,800  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1879.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this 
week  of  $6,162,400;  the  specie  is  up  $192,400 ;  the 
legal  tenders  are  decreased  $593,000 ;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  down  $7,794,100 ;  and 
the  circulation  is  Increased  $92,300. 

Government  bonds  show  an  advance  of  IJ  per 
cent,  for  the  4s  on  the  week’s  business.  The  4^ 
were  ^  higher,  the  “  extended  ”  6s  ^  lower,  and 
the  “extended”  5s  unchanged.  There  was  an  ac¬ 
tive  inquiry  for  the  long  date  issues,  while  the 
“  extended  ”  bonds  were  weak. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1880. 

Adams  Express  . 138  138  1171 

American  Express . 8<|  86  69| 

Albany  and  Susquehanna . —  —  liol 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . AO  38 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref .  —  —  76 

American  District  Telegraph .  48  18  78 

Buffalo,  Pitts,  and  W .  434  434  — 

Oln.  Sandusky  A  Cleveland . 49{  474  — 

Canada  Southern .  65  68}  63 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  37  34  —  . 

Central  Arizona .  3  3  7{ 

Caribou  Mining .  34  3^  14 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  O . 77|  744  89} 

C.,  C.,  C.  and  I  .  89  844  71 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . . .  38  36}  19} 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pref .  40  39  36 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  3d  pref .  80  38}  304 

C.,C.  andl.  C . 93  30}  30} 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy . 153  161  — 

*Chlcugo,  Bur.  and  Quincy . 150}  147  187} 

Chicago  and  Alton . 1304  138  1164 

Central  Pacific .  91}  884  74} 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  1374  132}  104} 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref . 1394  135}  136} 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul . 116}  118}  91 

Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pref . 131}  130  1134 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific . 136}  183}  119} 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . —  —  138 

Colorado  Coal .  54  48}  34} 

Cameron  Coal .  40  40  — 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western . 135}  138}  90] 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal . 109}  107}  86} 

Denver  and  Bio  Qrande . 90}  84}  73} 

Deadwood  Mining .  7}  7}  — 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  and  Ga.  B.  B . 17  17  — 

B.  Tenn.,  Va.,  and  Ga.  B.  B.  pref .  33  31  — 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  .  96  98}  43} 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  pief . 114}  118}  84} 

Houston  and  Texas . 98}  90  63 

Illinois  Central . 139}  136}  114 

Ind.,  Bloom,  and  Western .  46  41}  39} 

Lake  Shore . 134}  133}  108} 

Lake  Erie  and  Western . 53}  53  84} 

Long  Island  Ballroad .  48  47  — 

Louisville  and  Nashville .  99  93}  184 

Little  Pittsburg .  3}  3}  3] 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 4U  44}  — 

Missouri  Pacific . 105  loij  — 

Manhattan  Beach . 39}  39  — 

Louisville,  New  Albany  AO .  85  85  — 

Manhattan  Ballroad .  31  30  37 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 79}  75  — 

Marietta  and  Cln.  let  pref . 13  11}  6} 

Marietta  and  Cln.  3d  pref .  9  8  5} 

Metropolitan  Ballroad .  81]  78}  90} 

Michigan  Central .  95}  93}  95} 

Mobile  and  Ohio . 34}  38  — 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas.  ....  40]  39}  36} 

Morris  and  Essex . 135  138}  111} 

Maryland  Coal .  34  34  14} 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  Louis .  87  85  70 

New  Central  Coal .  —  —  36 

New  Jersey  Central .  95}  91}  77} 

New  York  Central . 148}  141}  181} 

Norfolk  and  Western  pref .  57  68  — 

New  York  Elevated.  . 101}  96}  111] 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western . 43}  43  40} 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pref . 84}  88}  69} 

Northern  Pacific .  40}  39}  301 

Northern  Pacific  pref . 81}  78}  64} 

Ohio  Central  .  37}  35  38} 

Ohio  and  Mississippi .  88  86}  35} 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  prsf .  —  —  75} 

Ontario  and  Western .  81  39  35} 

Ohio  Southern .  36  38  — 

Oregon  Ballway  and  Navigation . 160  165}  139} 

Pacific  Mall .  60}  4*  411 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville .  38  35  36} 

Philadelphia  and  Beading . 68}  69  35} 

Pittsburg,' Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago...  —  —  134} 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 143  184]  — 

Quicksilver .  14}  18  13 

Quicksilver  pref .  59  66  55} 

Bochester  and  Pittsburg .  81}  39  — 

Blchmond  and  Allegheny .  46  41}  — 

Standard  Mining .  32  31  38 

Stormont  Mining .  3  8  — 

Sutro  Tunnel .  1}  1}  1} 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco .  47  44  35 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  pref . 73}  70  47} 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  1st  pref. .107}  106  78} 

St.  Paul,  M.  and  M . 103  101  — 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha .  40}  88}  44} 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha  pref . 103}  101  83} 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth .  83  30  81} 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref . —  —  61} 

Toledo,  Del.,  and  Burlington .  38  37]  — 

Texas  Pacific .  56}  51}  — 

Union  Pacific . 134  131}  98} 

*  Union  Pacific . 131}  119  — 

United  States  Express .  68  67}  49} 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific . 49}  46]  38} 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pref....  86}  83}  68} 

Wells-Fargo  Express .  —  —  109} 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 89}  86}  107 

*  Ex  dividend.  . 

Dby  Goods. — The  market  for  domestic  goods 
has  been  active,  and  a  large  volume  of  merchan¬ 
dise  has  changed  hands.  The  attendance  of  buyers 
has  been  very  great,  and  selections  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  character.  The  imports  of  foreign  dry, 
goods  at  this  port  for  the  week  amount  to  $2,813,- 
779,  showing  an  increase  of  $94,482  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The  total 
of  goods  marketed  for  the  week  is  $3,192,198,  or 
$378,419  more  than  the  imports.  The  total  im¬ 
ports  since  Jan.  1,  1881,  have  been  $77,022,010, 
against  $90,688,483  for  the  same  time  in  1880. 
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